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PREFACE 

SoifE twdve years ago, when Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, Dr. Coortbope delivered a notable lecture on 
" Life in Poetry," in which he investigated the causes of 
poetical decadence. Commenting on the lecture, in one 
of his Sptctator articles, the late R. H. Hatton remarked 
that poets are frequently decadent because they have not 
the jndgmesit, or the bteadth of sympathy, to find out 
the healthier instincts of their age. I recall this oinnioo 
of one of the sanest and most scholarly of modem critics, 
odtber for the purpose of impugning or endorsing it, but 
amfdy to direct attention to the lamentable fact that the 
history of the Laoreateship famishes some shining 
ecamples of " the art of sinlcing in poetry." He who 
wishes to know something of poetical decadence cannot 
do better than carefully study the Laureate odes that 
were tamed out with ntifailnig but most embarrassing 
ponctoality daring the long interval between Diyden's 
deposition in 1689 and Sonthey's appointment in 1813. 
The Lanreateship is not bordened with too much 
honour. Its traditions are by no means in keeping with 
its veneralnlity. Of the fifteen Poets Laureate, beginning 
with Ben Jonson and ending with Austin, only one 
thoroughly understood his business — ^Tennyson. He it 
was who redeemed an office which the literary pessimist 
had almost come to regard as irredeemable. Jonson and 
Dryden, their greatness notwithstandii^, were hardly 
Laureates in the modem sense. Soothey, occasionally 
passable, was [a'one to rhapsodize. Wordsworth, unfor- 
tunately, wrote no Laureate odes. Austin, again, whose 
lyricism was frequently above suspicion, produced 
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official poems which " the va^^ue general verdict of popular 
Fame " (to which F. T. Palgrave was wont to appeal) 
would probably have estimated more highly, if they had 
not had the misfortone to follow the masterpieces of 
Tennyson. As for the lucabrations of the remaining 
Laoreates, they remind one of Swift's satliic words about 
" the gentle down-hill way to the bathos, the bottom, the 
ead, the central point, the nott plus ultra, of true modem 
poesy." 

But while the Laureateship is largely a record of 
mediocre poetry, and witnesses to the indestructible and 
bewitching power of flattery, it nevertheless afiords many 
profitable lessons for the student of English literary 
history. The antiquity and privileges of the office, its 
relations with Royalty and with party politics, and its 
influence on the fortunes of English poetry are substantial 
reasons why the history of the Laureateship should 
receive more attention than it has hitherto done. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to 
trace briefly the vicissitades of the Laureateship during 
three centuries ; to exhibit its connection with the 
monarchy and with political history ; and to jnesent 
readable fetches of tiie careers and the poetic achieve- 
ment of the lesser known Laureates, together with spe- 
cimens of their odes. In the case of such wdl-known 
literary figures as Jonson, Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson, I have ccmtented myself by merely 
recording those incidents which throw light upon their 
Laureateship. 

As is perhaps obvious, the work makes no pretence to 
being exh^tstive. What- I have aimed at is not an 
elaborate treatise buttressed by recondite foot-notes, but 
a coodse and trustworthy narrative that shall include 
what is likely to instruct, interest, and even amuse the 
reader who Is desirous of making the acquaintance of 
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PREFACE V 

those wearers of the laoiel who have well-nigh been 
eclipsed by the faH-caiMd splendour of Tennystm. Con- 
sequently, I have tried, by means of anecdote and other- 
wise, to concentrate attentitm apon the personalities of 
the earlier Laoreates, apon their friends, their literary 
fends, the ^neral conditions nnder which they lived and 
wrote. The wretched odes which they nsnally composed 
are secondary. I have also prefixed a chapter sketching, 
roughly. Court poets and poetry in Engird before Ben 
Jonson, to ^om belongs the distinction of being the first 
accredited Poet Laoreate. 

It has been sn^ested to me that I might have devoted 
some space to the vexed question whether the office of 
Poet Laureate should be abolished. I have purposely 
refrained for two reasons. In the first [dace, the subject 
does not come within the scope of this work ; and, in 
the next, I consider such a discnssion would be both 
fatile and nnbecoming, in view of the fact that the Laa- 
reateship has so recently been givoi a new lease of life 
under auspicioos drcnmstances. I will only add, what 
I trust I have made clear in the chapters on Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, that those who wish to arrive at a right 
conclusion retarding this matta" would do well to remem- 
ber that the conditions of the Laur^teship to-day are 
very diflerent from those which prevailed doriog the 
Getngian era. 

In the preparation of this volume, my debt is necessarily 
extensive. As the referoices show, I have consulted a 
large number of works, many of them not easily accessible. 
To standard works of reference like the DicUonaryof 
Nttiionai Biography and Chambers's Cyclopaedia of 
English Literaiitre, 1 make grateful mention of my obliga- 
tions. I ought also to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
an'eariier work on the Laureates, by Walter Hamilton. 
The'volnme was published in 1879, and is therefore much 
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ont of date, but I found it helpful in collectiiig the satirical 
pieces of one kind and another that were so plentifully 
showered upon the pre-Victorian Laureates. Hamilton, 
however, is frequently, sometimes grievously, inaccurate, 
especially in his citations, and I have not only corrected 
but lar^y supplemented bis information. 

Hy iK^umest thanks are due to Emeritos-Professor 
Knight for kindly help, and/ for allowing me to qnote 
relevant passages from his Life of Wordsworth as well 
as a portion of the " Installation Ode " ; to Lord Tennyson 
for granting me permis^on to quote the following copy- 
right poems from his father's works, " The Alma River," 
" Ode on the Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 
tion," and the poems on Princess Beatrice and the Duke 
of Garence, likewise a few brief extracts from the Memoir : 
to the representatives of Mr. Alfred Austin for a similar 
favour with regard to the following copyright poems, 
" Thou Good and Faithful Servant," " Tlie Passing of 
Merlin," " Who Would not Die for England ? " and the 
odes on Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, and the death 
of King Edward VII. ; also a few extracts from the Avio- 
bi<^aphy ; and to Dr. Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, 
for allowing me to reprint his first official poem. I have 
also to place on record the courtesy of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., in giving me permission to qnote a few brief 
passages from Samuel Rogers and his Contemporaries. 
If thoe are any other debts which I have unwittin^y 
omitted to acknowledge, I trust the overwght will be 
forgiven. 

W. F. G. 

yum. I9U. 
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NOTE 

From th» foregdHK T^le the foUowing intereatiiig fecti may b« 



(1) TennyBon has by (u the kxiKMt record, exceeding D'Avenant's 
and Sonth^'s Ceach of whom held the oflicB for thirty yttua) by no 
iewer tiun twehre years. 

(2) For the ahorteat Lanieateahip, there ai« two candidates — 
Sbadwell and Rowe, the period of service in each ease being only three 
yean. They ue closely foUowed by Warton and Wordowivth, the 
former b«isg Lanreate for five yean, the latter for seven. 

(3) The moat yoathful Lanreate was EuBden, who wa« appointed in 
his thirtieth year ; the most elderiy was Wordsworth, who received 
the bays at 73. 

(4) With the exception of Tate, who was a native of Dublin, all the 
Lanreates have been bom in England. Three were bom in London, 
and two in YoHishiie. Oxford and Cambridge, it is alao interesting 
to note, faavo each fnmiahed a Lanieate. 

(5) Wordsworth and Tennyson devoted thenuchrea ezdnsivety, or 
almoet so. to the Moses. The remaining thirteen Lanreates were 
prconinentiy identified with other vocations. Nine were playwright*, 
two were clergymen, one waa a police magistrate, while another was a 
publicist and jonmaliat. Dr. Bridges, the present Laureate, was 
formerly a medical practitaoner. 

(6) Austin was Lanieate in three reigna — those of Victoria, Edward 
VJI, and George V ; bat Sonthey wore the laurel in four— tboos el 
GeoiKe III. George IV, William IV, and Victoria. 

(7) Wordsworth is the only Lanreate who never wrote an ode in his 
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THE POETS LAUREATE 



CHAPTER I 

COURT POETS BEFORE BEN JONSON 
A SECENT vniter, in qooting ICacaolay's remark that 
any fool coald say his Archbishops of (^teibary back- 
ward or forward, expressed the opinion that the intelli- 
gent schoolboy might not be equal to a similar per- 
formance in regard to the Poets Laureate of England. 
The writer eiied on the side of caation. He might 
safely have gone further, and boldly asserted that many 
students of English literature would find it extremely 
difficult to name correctly, and in the order of their 
succession, the sixteen English poets who, during neariy 
300 years, have been of&cers of the household of the 
Sfnrereign of Great Bihaiu. 

Unquestionably, the Laureateship bulks largely in the 
popular imagination. For most educated people it 
refills the long and illustiions reign of Tennyson. The 
author of In Memoriam redeemed the office from the 
in^orious associations which had clung to it almost 
continuously since the days of Dryden, and invested it 
with a digi^y, merit, and influence that is never likely 
to be excelled. But how many, even among those wlut 
have more than a superficial knowledge of English 
letters, are acquainted with the wayward fortunes of 
the Laureateship during the Georgian era, when the 
office was the perquisite of a faction, and its oo;ttpants 
earned the scorn and contempt of versifiers who, though 
less successful, were frequently as ridiculous and des- 
picable as themselves ? Incredible it may wdl appear ; 
1 
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2 THE POETS LAUREATE 

bat among Tennyson's predecessors were a lackey, a 
" drunken parson," and a police magistrate. The tratb 
is that the Laureateship in the popular mind has become 
so inextricably associated with the genius of the author 
of the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, that 
bat scant attention is paid to the fact that there were 
many wearers of the laurel before him — one or two 
glorifying their office, several degrading it, and all, with 
one exception, keefung a vigilant eye on " sack and 
pension." 

Gibbon, [nobably relying on what Selden had written 
on the sabject in his Titles of Honour,^ affirmed that 
" the title of Poet Laureate which custom, rather than 
vanity, perpetuates in the English Court, was first 
invented by the Caesars of Germany."' But the term 
" laureate/' as signifying poetical eminence, can be 
traced to a period much more remote. In ancient 
/ Greece the laurel was sacred to Apollo, and those who 
: had courted the Muses most succes^ally were crowned 
[ with a wreath made from its leaves. Besides perpetuating 
this practice, the Romans invested the ceremony of 
laureation with more pomp and splendour. Domitian, 
for example, when he attended the Alban contests, 
himself placed a chaplet on the heads of those com- 
petitors who had won distinction in music and poetry. 
One of the last acts of this emperor was to present the 
bays to his Court poet, Statins, as the prize of a " music 
^and gymnastic " contest. These laureations continued 
for long to be a notable feature of Roman life, but 
about 393 A.D. they were abolished by Theodosios the 
Great, who, having become a craivert to Trinitarian 
views, sought to drive out of the Empire every rdic of 
I paganism. 



* Chap. 4 
■ Dtctme 



and FaU of Ih*. Roman Empire, vii. 256. 
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COURT POETS BEFORE BEN JONSON 3 

With the advent of the Renaissance, and the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the -galling bondage of 
tradition and arbitrary power, the ancient custom of 
crowning poets was revived at Rome, and soon laorea- 
tions in some shape or form became common in several 
European conntries. On an April day in the year 1341, 
Petrarch, then in his thirty-seventh year and at the 
zenith of his fame, ascended the Capitoline Hill and, 
after discoursing to a vast auditory on the joys and 
rewards of poesy, received the ot^ect of his highest 
ambition — ^the laurel crown of old Rome. ^ Folly a cen- 
tury and a half later, Leo X, patron of art and learning, 
imparted a touch of bathos to the ceremony of laorea- 
tion in the case of Camillo Quemo, who had arrived in 
Rome with an epic poem which was not only inordinately 
long, but portentously dull. This efiusion, which bore 
the title of Alexias, Camillo recited to the ilite of Roman 
society on an island in the Tiber, being assisted in Us 
arduous labours by copious libations to Bacchus. 
Camillo must have been amazingly voluble, for, if all 
accounts be tme, he inflicted no fewer than 20,000 
lines on his long-sufiering auditors. At the conclusion 
of the performance he was dabbed " Archipoeta " ; 
Leo doing him the doubtful honour of crowning him 
with a wreath composed of laurel, vine, and cabbage, 
and decreeing that he should be entitled ever after to 
the refuse <A the papal banquetting table. This incident 
tickled the fancy of Alexander Pope, who conferred 
immortahty on poor Camillo by pilloring him in the 
Duitdad — 

Not with inat« glee, by handi ponttfic crown'd, 
With scarlet hata wide-waving circled nnmd, 
Rome in ho: Capitol saw Qaenio sit, 
Tbroa'd on seven hiDi, the Antichrist of wit. 

• Pttrmeh : BU Li/* mti Tim$$. by H. C H^dlway-Calthrop, Wm. 
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In the same century which witnessed the discomfitnre of 
Qoemo, Torqaato Tasso went to Rome to receive the 
laurel. He was cordially welcomed by Pope Clement VIII, 
who, in offering him the bays, expressed the hope that 
they might receive as much honour from the author of 
Jerusalem Delivered as they had conferred on those who 
had previously been laureated in Rome. The public 
ceremony, however, was delayed until the following year ; 
bat when Tasso arrived in the Eternal City, he became 
suddenly ill, and died in the monastery of Sant' Qnofrio 
on the Janicnlum, 25th April, 1595-^the day on which 
he was to have been crowned as Poet Laureate in the 
Capitol. 

In Germany, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centoiies, 
the custom of presenting crowns of laurel to distinguished 
poets was widely prevalent. Selden ' says that the 
light of conferring the title of Poet Laureate was 
originally invested in the Emperor and the Counts 
Palatine. In coarse of time, however, this authority 
was extended to the universities, who used it so indis- 
criminately that the title of Poet Laureate fell into dis- 
t repute. The first Poet Laureate of Germany was 
. Conradus Celtes Protuccius, who was created by 
\Frederick III (1415-83). Protuccius afterwards received 
a patent from Maximilian I, a monarch who greatly 
encouraged the arts and learning, naming him Rector 
of the College of Poetry and Rhetoric in Vienna, and 
empowering him to confer the laurel on students of 
approved poetic worth. There is on record an interesting 
account of the manner in which one Joannes Paulas 
Crusius was laureated at Strasbourg, in 1616, by Thomas 
Obrechtus, the Count Palatine. On the day appointed 
for the ceremony, Crusius recited before a large assembly 
a Latin poem, in \duch he set forth his qualifications 
> TiOu Iff Honour, 1672. p. 336. 
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for the laurel. Then the Count Palatine delivered a 
Latin oration, in which, after extolling the art of poesy, 
he exhorted the candidate to be ever tme to his high 
vocation. This most have been one of the last occasions 
<m which Obrechtns conferred the honour, for, in 1621,^ . 
the Emperor, Ferdinand II (1578-1637), transferred the / 
ri^t of creating Poets Laoreate Innn the Counts / 
I^tine to the University of Strasbonrg. By thls"^ 
arrangement the laurel, instead of being awarded for 
eminence in poesy, became merely an academic distinc- 
tion to be won in the same way as a degree in philosophy 
or theology. To every candidate, the Qiancellor {no* 
posed three oaths : that he would sustain the privileges 
of the oniveisity ; that he woold not accept the crown 
from any other nniversity or from a Connt Palatine ; 
and that he woold in all his poetical effusions acknow- 
ledge the glory of God and the honour of bis Impedal 
Majesty. 

The learned researches of Selden elicited no example, 
ctuioosly enoogh, of the lanreation of a poet in France ; 
but in Spain the crowning of meritorious poets was by ' 
no means uncommon in the sixteenth centniy. Here, 
as in Germany, the custom seems to have flourished on 
academic soil, the University of Seville having originated 
it. The most celebrated Spanish poet laureate was! 
Ausias Uarch, a Catalan, whose popidarity, according to 
Le Tassoni, was as widespread as that of Petrarch.. 
But if we are to judge from what Cervantes puts into 
the mouth of Sancho Panza in Don Quixote,^ Spain 
snfiered quite as much as Germany through having too 
many crowned poets. " Forgive me, honest Dap[de, 
and entreat Fortune, in the best terms thou canst use, 
to deliver as from this vexatious misery in which we 
are equally involved ; in which case I promise to put 

* Pvt II, Bo^ rv. 
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a crown of laurel upon thy head, so as thon shalt look 
like a Poet Laureate ; and, withal, to give thee a doable 
allowance of provender." 

/ How, or when, the office of Poet Laureate arose in 
.''England has never been definitely settled. Certain it is, 
i however, that it can boast of high antiquity. Thomas 
Warton, the scholarly historian of English poetry, of 
.'whom more anon, adduces valuable evidence to show 
^that, as in Germany and Spain, the title of Poet 
'Laureate was in the Middle Ages conferred by the 
foniversities on graduates who had displayed proficiency 
'in rhetoric, and in the writing of I^tin verses. The 
[recipients were presented with a lanrel wreath, and were 
lafterwards usually styled " poeta lanreatus." These 
.degrees, which were more common at Oxford than at 
'Cambridge, were conferred so late as the sixteenth 
century. 

The first instance of a university laureate recorded 
' 1:^ Warton* is that of John Skelton, ^o was crowned 
.at Oxford before the year 1490. Three years later he 
was permitted to wear his laurel at Cambridge. Thus 
Churchyard, writing in 1568, says — 

Nay, Skdton wore the laurel wreath. 
And past in schoels, y« Imoe. 

On 12th March, 1S1M2, Edward Watson, student in 
grammar at Oxford, was permitted lam'eation in that 
faculty, on condition that he composed a Latin comedy, 
or 100 Latm verses in praise of his university. In the 
year 1512, Richard Smyth obtained a similar conces^on, 
provided he affixed 100 Latin hexameters to the gates 
of St. Mary's Church ; while Maurice Byrchenshaw, 
scholar in rhetoric, was informed that he might become 
a Poet Laureate if, besides producing the customary 
number of Latin verses, he refrained from reading Ovid's 

> HUiory o/ EnHtik Pmy. «d. W. CtHaditt, iii,SlS»-7. 
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Art of Love and the Elegies of Pampbilus to his pupils. 
In 1513, Robert Whittiogton snpi^icated the congrega- 
tion of r^ents at Oxford for Jkoreation in grammar, 
which was granted. Whittington, who is believed to 
have been the last recipient of tiie laurel at Oxford, wrote 
fulsome poems on Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey, 
bat there is no evidence to show that he held an ofBcial 
E^pointment at Court. 

Betweoi the university laureates and those poets who 
were attached to the royal household, there appears to 
have been some connection. " It seems most probable," 
says Warton, " that the barbarous and inglorious name 
of versifier gradually gave way to an appellation of more 
elegance and dignity ; or, rather, that at length those 
only were in general invited to this appointment, who 
had received academical sanction, and had merited a 
crown of laurel in the universities for their abilities in 
Latin versification." ^ The king's laureate was, he con- - 
dodes, nothing more than " a graduated rhetorician 
employed in the service of the king." * But, however 
this may be, there seems to have been from time 
immemorial a poet attached to the Court whose duty it 
was to sing the praises of the reigning morLarch, and 
who was rewarded by a grant from the royal purse or 
a tierce of canary. In early times this bard was known 
as the Ver^cator Regis, but in the reign of Edward IV 
he was stj^ed Poet Laureate. 

The first recorded instance of a King's Verier in 1 
England is that of a poet named Wale, who is said to j 
have attended the Court of Henry I. In the Crusading^ 
days, Richard I took with him to Palestine, Gulielmus 
Peregrinus (William the Foreigner), who sang the achieve- 
ments of his royal master in a Latin poem, which he 
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dedicated to Herbert, Archbishop of Canterbniy, and 
StephOT Ttunham, a warrior in the aimy of the faithful. 
Heniy III had also a poet, called " Master Heniy the 
Versifier." who is historically interesting on two grounds. 
In the first place, he was a Frenchman, and most 
probably wrote in his native tongue ; and in the next 
he is the first salaried poet of whom we have any record. 
In 1251, Henry III ordered that there should be paid 
to " Master Henry the Versifier " the sum of 100 shillhigs, 
u^ch Warton sapposes to have been a year's salary. ' 
alien there was Robert Baston, who, after being crowned 
jwith laurel at Oxford, accompanied Edward II in his 
[expedition to Scotland to rdieve Stirling Castle, an 
incident which resulted in the battle of Bannockbom. 
Poor Baston, however, was taken prisoner by Robert 
the Brace, vrho forced him to sing in rhymed hexa- 
meters the defeat of his own countrymen as the price 
^of his freedom. 

L ' Chaucer has frequently been claimed as a Court poet ; 
but as it was Latin and not English versification that 
charmed royal ears in his day, the claim rests on a some- 
what slender foundation. It is true that Edward III 
granted Chaucer two pensions of j£13 6s. 8d. each, together 
with a daily pitcher of wine, which was commuted 
by Richard II into an annual paymmt of 20 marks ; 
but there is nothing to show that the royal bounty 
was a mark of appreciation of his poetical worth. The 
view that Chaucer was a Court poet has also received 
some countenance from the fact that on his return from 
Italy he st^ed himself " Poet Laureate." The title, 
however, signified nothing more than a wish to be 
thou^t eminoit in the poetic art — a wish all the 
more concuvable if it is assumed that Chaucer really 
met Petrarch, who, as has already been indicated, set 

• Hutt>iy of Englitk PMlry. ii, 4& 
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a tu^ valne on the poetical crown. The faCt is the 
lanrel was coveted by the more skilful veisifiers of 
Chaucer's time. This is plainly shown by Skelton, who, 
writing of Chancer, Gower, and Lydgate, winds op his 
description with the line — 

They wanted nothing bnt the I&wrell. 
Gower is said to have assumed the title of Poet Lanreate 
-- at Chaucer's death. Be that as it may, it is worthy of 
remark that the poet's monument in St. Mary Overy 
Cborch is crowned with ivy mixed with rotes. 

We do not, however, meet with the title of Poet 
Laureate in print till the reign of Edward IV, when 
John Kajre dedicated 'ins Siege of Rhodes to the King, 
styling himself " his humble poet laureate." This work, 
which consisted of a prose English translation of a Latin 
history, has a double interest, for, in addition to its being 
the first book having on the title page the words " Poet 
Laureate," it had the honour of bdng printed by Caxton. 
The full title was : " Hie Dylectable Newesse and 
Tythnges of the Gloryoos Victoiye of the Rhodyans 
agaynst the Turkes. Translated from the Latin of 
G. Caoorsin (Caorlinns) by John Kaye (Paeta Laureate) 
W. Caxton, Westminster " ; while the dedication ran : 
"To the most excellente — most ledoabted, and most 
oysten king; King Edward the Fourth, John Kaye 
kys humble poet laureate and most knriey servant ; 
Imeyhng unto the ground sayth salute." Kaye is said 
to have been invested with the office by Edward IV on 
the latter's return from Italy, but of this there is no 
reliable evidence whatever. His claim to be Poet 
Laureate rests solely <m the statement in the Siege of 
Rhodes. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known of Kaye's 
history, and that no speamens of bis muse have come 
down to us, for there is one drcomstance which strongly 
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favonis his claim, namely, that from his day to that of 
Ben Jonson, who received the first grant of Lettets 
Patent, there was an unbroken succession of royal 
Lanreates. These bards, who are usually designated 
" Volunteer I-aureates," differed in several important 
respects both from the university Laureates and from 
the rojral poets of a. later date. They were not 
dedsivdy and formally appointed in the modem sense, 
and they were never crowned. Furthermore, neither 
their emoluments nor their duties appear to luive been 
clearly defined. Scmie received a salary, others received 
only sack, but probably most had to rest content with 
the empty honour. Lastly, nearly all the Volunteer 
Laureates extolled the virtues of their royal master in 
Latin, which was then the language of cultured Europe. 
Warton inclines to the view that not until the Reforma- 
tion was it customary for a rojral Laureate to write 
in En^ish.^ 

And this b fully borne out by the literary remains of 
the earlier of the Volunteer Laureates. Kaye's suc- 
cessor, Andrew Bernard, as poet to Henry VII and 
Henry Vtll, wrote all his courtly effusions in the 
classical tongue. A native of Toulouse and an 
Angustinian monk, " Haster Bernard, the Blind Poet," 
was in high favour at the English Court, where, in 
addition to fulfilling the duties of Poet Laureate, he 
was Historiographer Royal, and preceptor in grammar 
to Prince Artiiur, the eldest son of Henry VIL In an 
instnunoit, dated November, 1486, that monarch 
granted him a salary of 10 marks, until such time as 
he could obtain a more remunerative office. Bernard 
did not long remain a royal beneficiary, for soon after 
he was enjoying the emoluments of se^%ral ecclesiastical 
[H^erments, and at the same time hdding the post of 

> Wuton : History of Bn^ft Potlry, iii. 129. 
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Master of St. Lecmard's Hospital, Bedfind. His royal 
poems comprised An Address to Hemy VIII for the 
Most Auspicious Beginnirtg of the Tenth Year of his 
ReigH; An Epithalanrnun on the Marriage of Francis, 
the Dauphin of France, with the King's Daughter ; and 
A New Year's Gift for the Year 1515. 

Bat the most famons of all the royal poets prior to 
Ben Jonson was John Skelton. True, no official doca- 
ment exists showing that he served in sach a capacity ; 
bat certain episodes in liis career as well as his writii^ 
point conclusively to the view that if he was not 
formally aclaundedged as a Poet Laureate, he was at 
all events sednloosly and efficiently performing the 
daties pertaining to the office. Skelton desoibed him- 
self repeatedly both as Poet Laareate and R^os 
Orator, which testifies to his being a oniversity Laareate 
as well as a poet attached to the Coort. 

Skelton is a very considerable figure in our literary 
annals. Erasmus, in dedicating h^ ode De Laudtbus 
Britanniae (1500) to Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VHI), 
refers to him as a member of the prince's household, and 
as " a light and ornament of British literatare " ; \i4ule 
Sonthey, one of his distant successors in tht royal office, 
said that " the power, the strangeness, the volalnHty of 
his language, the audacity of his satire, and the perfect 
originality of his manner, made Skelton one of the most 
ezbaordhiary writers of any age or country." With- 
out endorsing this superlative estimate, it may be con- 
ceded that Skehon's reputation stands deservedly high. 
Possessing some of the scholarship of Erasmus and 
moch of the caustic but gross wit of Rabelais, he took 
an especial delist in scourging the vices, indolence, and 
siqierstition of the cleigy, to ix^ch class he himself 
belonged. That his writings hastened the Reformation 
in En^and can hardly be (tonbted. 
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Bom about 1460, probably in Norfolk, Skelton came 
of good stock. He was accotmted a sound classical and 
French scholar, and, before he was thirty, Caxton 
besought htm to correct his Boke of Etuydos compyled 
by Vyrgyle. The famous printer in the preface to that 
work refers to Skelton as " late created poet laureate in 
the oniversity of Oxford," a distinction of vrtiich the 
poet was very proud. 

At Oxford, the Univenity 
Advoncad I -wn to tlut deeme : 
By wfaols coDMiit of tiair Senate, 
I WM made Poet Laoreato. 
Skelton's earliest composition for the Court is supposed 
to have been an English poem with a Latin refrain on 
the death of Edward IV. In 1489, when Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VII, was created Prince of Wales, the poet 
celebrated the event in an effusion entitled Prince 
Arturis Creacyoun. He is also credited with a Latin poem 
congratulating Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VHI) 
on being made Duke of York. Skelton was tutor to this 
prince, and wrote for his benefit Speculum Principis, 
being a treatise on how a young man of Henry's rank 
should comport himself. Sycophancy was not in the 
catalogue of Skelton's vices. On more than one occa- 
sion, notably in The Bowge of Court, he satirised in terse 
and vigorous English the lax manners and conventionali- 
ties of the Court, a circumstance which did not improve 
his relations with Henry VII. But the king was fully 
convinced that Skelton was both a poet and a scholar ; 
and when his anger had abated, he bestowed on him a 
robe of white and green, on which was embroidered, in 
letters of silk and gold, the word " Calliope." ^ 
Why were ye. Calliope, 
Embroidar'd with letten of gold f 
Sketton LauretU*. Orator Rtgiut, 
> Works, ed. Dyce, i, lW-«. 
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Makrth tM* Answer i — 

Calliope, 

As ye may see. 
Regent is she of poeta all. 

Which gave to me 

The high d^re« 
Laureate to be of fame royal. 

Whose n^iwm flnroUod 

With silk and gold 
I dare be bold ttias for to mar. 

During the latter part of the Toga of Henry VII and 
the more brilliant portion of his son's, Skelton's pen 
was constantly at the service of his patrons. At first 
he was on good terms with Cardinal Wolsey ; bnt as he 
developed bis satirical gift and used it onsparingly in 
exposing the coimptions of the Church, his friendship 
with the great minister of Henry VIII speedily came to 
an end In a poem entitled Why come ye not to Court ? 
Wolsey is thus made a target for Skeltcoi's raillery — 

God save his noUe grace, 
And grant him a place 



I to dweD 
mtb the devil in Hdl I 
For I undertake) 
He wonld so farag and crack 
That he would then make 
The devil to qnake I 

Wolsey, it is said, took his revenge ' by throwing the 
poet into {Hison. 

Skeltgn, who died in 1529, is best remembered by 
The Gttrlande of LaureU, in which be conjures up aglowing 
vision of the palace of Fame, where are assembled 
before Pallas the Poets Laoreate and learned men of all 
nations. Pope wrote of this bard as the " beastly 
Skelton," and certainly there are passages in his writings 
which do not belie such an epithet ; bat occasionally, 
as in the poem Merry Margaret, he could give rein to a 
vivacioas and refined poetical fancy. 
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Many Hargaret, as midaommer Bowar, 
Genue as falcon, or hawk of the towcf ; 
With BoUce and gladness, 
Uoch mirUi and no madness. 
All good and no badness. 
So joyonshr. 
So maidenly. 
So womanly. 
Her deoieanonr in everything. 
Far, far, posting, that I can indite, 

Ot suffice to write. 
Of meiry Margaret, as midsummer flowcor. 
Gentle as falcon, or hawk of the tower. 

. In the early years of Elizabeth's ragn, the duties ot 

Laureate were performed by Richard Edwards (1523 ?- 

'. 6^, a native of Somerset, who, after stodying at Oxford 

1 and qualifying as a barrister, became Master of the 

\ Qiildren of the Qiapel Rojral. Warton says he was the 

" first fiddle, the most fashionable sonneteer, the readiest 

riiymer, and the most facetious mimic of the Court." ' 

Nevertheless, Edwards's poetical niche is an extremely 

small one. His drama of Palamon and Ardte, which 

was composed for Elizabeth's entertainment at Oxford 

in 1566, no longer exists. What popularity he had ^ros 

gained almost solely through a collection of poons 

posthumously published in 1573 entitled, The Paradyse 

of Daynfye Devises, and containing one of the finest 

of old English madrigals, the first verse of which 

In going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 
I beard a wife sing to her childe, that long before had wept. 
She sighed sore, and sung full sweet, to bring the babe to rest. 
That would not cease, bat cried stUl, in sucking at hv brest. 
She was full wearie of her watch, and grieved with her childe ; 
^e rocked it, and rated it, till that on her it smilde ; 
Then did she say : " Now liave I found Has provtxh true to 

The falling out of faitfafull freendea renewing is of love." 
■ Warton : History of EnglUk Pottry. iv, 214. 
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Tnrberville wrote an el^y on Edwards, widch ends — 
Oh nith I b« ■■ bowft, that, whilst he Uved ben. 
For poet's penne and paanage wit 
Coald have no English peer*. 

Probably relying on a dabioos reference in Nash's 
Pierce PenmUsse las Supplication to the Deviil (1592), in 
irtiidi the contenmeis of poetry are sava^y assailed, 
some writers have placed Edmund Spenser among the 
Poets Laureate. It is well known that he received a^' 
grant from the royal parse of ^50 a year, moch to the 
chagrin of the Lord Treasorer, Lord Bnrghley, who, 
when he heard of Elizabeth's intention, is reported to 
have exclaimed : " What I all this for a rhyme ? " 
" Then give him what is reason," testfly replied the 
Qneen. Borghley, however, continoed to keep a tight 
h<^ of the strings of the royal purse, and the impe- 
cnnions poet, having waited a considerable time for his 
peaision, ventured to address the following epigram to 
the Queen — 

I was promised on a time 

To have reason for my rhyme; 

But from that time until tnin seasm, 

I have bad nor rhyme nor reason. 
The e[ngram was effectual, and the allowance was duly 
received. But, though Sp^iser was in receipt of a 
grant from the Crown, it does not appear that the 
poision carried with it the title of Poet Laureate. The 
author of the Faerie Queene himself never made any 
such claim ; and, if one is to judge by certain lines in 
his satirical Prosopopoia, better known as Mother 
HtMerd's Tale, he was far from being enamoured of 
the English Court. 



What hell it is in suing long to tdde : 

To loae good days tiiat might be better open 

To waste long nights in pouive discontent : 
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To speed to-dAy, to be pat back to-moiTOw ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear &nd sorrow ; 
To hkve tby prince's grace, yet want ber pens ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy aoal witb crosses and with cares ; 



To spend, to give, to want, to be nndone. 
Bat Spenser bids as remember, as well he tni^t, that 
the satire was written " in the raw conceit of my youth." 
Undoabtedly, he owed moch to royal favoar. From the 
day whrai, with Raleigh, he laid his songs before Elizabeth, 
he was persona grata at Coort. And in token of his 
gratitude, Spenser raised ap an enduring hterary monu- 
moit to his royal mistress by dedicating his Faerie 
Queene to " the most high, mi^ty, and magnificent 
Empress." 

Samuel Daniel (1562-1619) is usually regarded as the 
last of the " Volunteer Laureates." If tradition speaks 
truly, he became the royal poet on the death of Spenser 
ID 1569. But whether this be so or not, it is a fact that 
he was Gentleman-Extraordinary and one of the Grooms 
of the Privy Chamber ; and that from the outset of 
James I's reign until the year 1616, when His Majesty 
settled a pension on his rival, Ben Jonscm, bis poetical 
ascendancy at Court was unquestioned. Jonson told 
Dnmunond of Hawtbomden thaf~DaDiel was " a good 
honest man . . . but no poet." But over against this 
not wholly disinterested judgment may be placed the 
o[Hnion of otho* contemporaries, and that of mod^n 
critics like Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt, all of whom 
assign Daniel a considerable place in EngUah literature. 
Spenser, in C<Mn Clout's Come Home Againe, alludes to 
him as 

a new sfaepbeard late up 8{»>ng, 

The which doth all aiore him far surpasse ; 
Appearing well in that well tuned song. 

Which late he sung unto a scomfuU Ume. 
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Nash was raptoroos over Daniel's narrative [x>em, The 
Compiaynt of Rosamond. Dmmmond of Hawthomden, 
disdaining Jonson's jadgment, thoo^t him " for sweet- 
ness of tyming second to none " ; while Drayton, in his 
Efnstk of Poets and Poesie, says that some wise men call 
Daniel " too much Historian in veise," and adds for 
himself that "his manner better fitted prose." Coleridge, 
again, refers to " the admirable Daniel," though he admits 
that his style occaples " the neutral ground of prose and 
vene," and incorporates characteristics " common to 
both."* 

The son of a mnsic-master, Daniel was bom near 
Tannton in 1562. After stadying at Hiigdalen Hall, 
Oxford, he became tntor to a son of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and to a daughter of the Earl of Cumberland. 
These positions, and his growing repntation as a poet, 
made him known to the coltored nobility, and soon be 
found favour at the Court. When James I arrived in 
En^and, Daniel sent him A Panegyricke ConpattUaiorie. 
He also dedicated a sonnet to " Her Sacred Uajestie," 
Queen Anne, who, in 1607, appointed him cme of the 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber at a salary of £9i per 
aimam. From the beginning of James' reign, Danid 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the royal patronage. 
Hasqoes were coming into fashion, and, as he himself 
confesses, he was kept constantly employed in writing 
these for the entertainment of the rojral household. 
In 1603-04 The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses was per- 
formed at Hampttm Court by " the Queen's most excel- 
lent majesty and her ladies." Daniel again came con- 
s^ncnoQsly to the front in 1610, when he devised an 
entertainment to celebrate Prince Henry's creation as a 
kni^t of the Bath. The piece, which was entitled 
Tethys Festival, or the Queene's Wake, was performed at 

> Biofrmphw Littrmu. U. 82. 
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Whitehall, the leading ladies of the Court taking part. 

'-These masques, however, appear to have been eclipsed 

in splendour by Hymetis Triumph : A pasforatt Tragi- 

comadif, which was presented at Somerset House in 

' 1615 on the occasion ol the maniage of Lord Roxbor^. 

'" The entertainment," wrote John damberlain to Sir 

Dudley Carletcm, " was great, and cost the Queen, they 

say, above £3,000 ; the pastoral by Samuel Daniel was 

solemn and dull, but perhaps better to be read than 

represented." 

This criticism fairly represents the weak points of 
Daniel as a writer of masques. It was a compostion 
little adapted to his talents, and his reputation 
ultimately suffered heavily at the hands of his 
brilliant rival, Jonson, who, in 1616, virtually super- 
seded him as purveyor of Court entertainments. 
Daniel, marking his waning popularity, quitted the 
Court in disgust, and tried to assuage his grief by 
vigorous toil on a farm in Somersetshire, where he 
died in 1619. Jonson was Daniel's rival, but there 
is no reason to impugn the sincerity of his statement 
to the Countess of Rutland that " he bore no ill-will 
on his part." 

Daniel lives in literary history not by his masques, or 
tragedies, or poetical histories, but by his sonnets, 
several of which have been given a foremost place. 
In his own lifetime their popularity was great, as is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that twenty-seven <A 
them were printed without his knowledge at the end 
of the 1591 edition of Sir Philip Sidney's Astrophel and 
Steila. Daniel, who had int«ided that his soimets 
should be "consecrated to silence," was, of course, 
indignant ; and to prevent further surreptitious publica- 
tion, he himself issued, in 1S92, a little volume, entitled 
Delia, Couiaymng certaine (50) sonnets. Here is one of 
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the Delia series, which admiraUy exhibits Danid's gifts 
as a sonneteer — 

I most not gri«v« my low, whose edes would nd« 

lines of delight, whereon her youth mi^t smile ; 
Flowers have tiine before they come to seeds, 

And she is yong, and now must ^x>rt the while. 
And sport, sweet Haide, in seascxi of these yearts. 

And leame to gather flowen before they wither ; 
And where the sweetest blossomes Bust appeares. 

Let love and youth conduct thy pleaanree tiiither, 
lighten foorth smiles to cleere the clouded aire. 

And calme the tempest which my si^ui doo raise : 
Pitty and smiles doe best become tiie fair ; 

Pitty and smiles must onely yeeld thee praise. 
Make me to say, when ail my giiefes are gone. 
Happy the heart that sighed for such a one. 
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CHAPTER II 

BEN JONSON 
On 1st February, 1616, James I conferred on Ben 
Jonson, by Letters Patent, a pension of 100 marits 
(equal to about £67) per annum, in recognition of bis 
Uterary services to the Court. This event matte an era 
in the history of the Laureatesfaip, for, although there 
is no documentary evidence to show that James formaUy 
appointed Jonson to the office of Poet Laureate, it is 
indisputable that by granting a pension to so eaninent 
a poet he was virti^y creating the position in its main 
essentials. Hitherto, as has been shown, the Laureate- 
ship had signified httle more than an empty title capri- 
ciously adopted by those poets whose services were 
enlisted by the Court, but carrying with it few privil^fes 
and no definite emoluments. The payment, however, 
of an annual and determinate sum to Jonson effected a 
radical change in the position of the Court poet. From 
Jonson's day to ours there has been an ahnost unbroken 
succession of t^cially appointed and salaried Poets 
Laureate. The distinction of being the first Poet 
Laureate in the modem sense belongs undeniably to 
Jonson. 

"And sorely the office of ro3ral poet, now hallowed by 
the memories of nearly 300 years, could not have been 
mtnre anspidoosly inaugurated than by Jonson. whose 
genius is one of the glories of En^h literature. By 
the lustre of his name and the brilliance of his poetical 
achievement, he ranks not only first chronolo^caUy of 
the sixteen Poets Laureate, but, according to some 
critics, first in literary importance as weU. At all 
events, of his fifteen successors, only Drj^den, Words- 
worth, and Tomyson can be mentioned in the same 
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breath with him..' As for the rest, the most charitable 
thing one can say is that they seldom rose above 
respectable mediocrity ; and, freqoently, notably in the 
case of Eusden, Whitehead, and Pye — " three mtntter- 
able names " — sank far below it. Reluctantly, it most 
be confessed that the literary associations of the 
Ladreateship as a whole, are not a theme for elation. 
Venerable tiiie office may be, but, alas I it conjores ap 
for the most part, visions not of poets, bat of impecunious 
poetasters. The period betwixt Dryden and Southey 
constitutes a chapter in the history of the Lanreateship 
vrtdch one would fain blot out. But, however con- 
temptiUe the Georgian laureates were, it is consoling to 
ranember that the long succession of Poets Laureate 
began with so illustrious a name as that of " Rare Ben 
Jonson." 

TA* CoDrt poet, Jonson served a long and ardnoni 
apprenticeship. It began in the spacious dajn of Eliza- 
beth, and was not completed until James I had sat 
thirteen years on the Briti^ throne. When, in 1596, 
he produced the revised version of his comedy. Every 
Men in kis Humour, at the Globe Theatre, Elizabeth 
was impressed by its originaUty, and swelled the general 
chorus of praise which greeted the uprising of a new 
master of En^ish comedy. Hencdortb, Jonson was 
" a man of mark and likelihood." Following up his 
notable soccess, the dramatist brou^t out, in 1599, 
Every Man out of his Humour. Elizabeth vras again an 
enthusiastic admirer ; and Jonson, as a token of grati- 
tude to his Sovereign for having honoured the perionn- 
ance by her presence, subsequently inserted at the end 
of the play some adulatory lines, entitled. Epilogue at the 
Presentation before Queen Elizabeth. This compliment 
was not lost on so vain a queen, and during the closing 
years of her reign Jonson could always count on her 
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patrooa^. Lord Falkland, in some lines he wrote, 
endeavoo^ to record how " great Eliza " 

Vfiib her judidona favours, did infuBc 
Counge and strengtb into bia yoonger mtue. 

Bearing in mind that Elizabeth's parsimony was great, 
it may safely be concluded that the " judicious favours " 
to which Falkland alludes, were not of a monetary kind. 
Nevertheless, it was no small gain that, in days of fierce 
and formidaUe rivalry, Jonson should have obtained so 
consideraWe a portion of the royal goodwilL At 
Elizabeth's death he was called upon to panegyrise her 
character and reign, a task much to his taste. 
' Notwithstanding the success of his comedies and 
Elizabeth's patronage, Jonson had still to complain of 
financial stress. He was no doubt on the high road to 
fame and fortune. Life for him had already began to 
take on a golden hoe, but as yet be had not learned the 
art — doubly difficult in the case of a man of bis character 
and temperament — of harbouring his resources!7 With 
the accession of James I, however, bis circumstances 
rapidly changed for the better. That monarch and his 
queen were passionately fond of pageantry, and revelled 
m masques. In the writing of this peculiar form ot 
Court entertaiimient, which has been felicitously likened 
to the initial scenes of the modem pantomime, Jimson 
was unrivalled. It has been said that the masque both 
came and went with him. The assertion is not incon- 
testable, but it is true that the history of the masque is 
mainly the record of his contributions. ^ Jonson invested 
a crude and artificial form of entertainment with goiuine 
poetic power, and brought it to a greater pitch of success 
than any other writer. His originality, learning, and 
dear apprehension of ^)ectaculai possibilities won the 
■ CoMbridfi Hvlorji of EnglUk Littralttn, vi, 12. 
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unstinted admiration of Janses, and he became, in 
Fleay's words, " chief masque and entertainment pro- 
vider to the Conxt." And what this meant may be" 
judged by the fact that between the years 1605 and 
1630, no fewer than thirty-six masqoes and kindred 
entertainments came from Jonson's pen. 

From the very outset of his reign, James was drawn 
to the yoong dramatist, and, with the exception of a 
slight estrangement caused by some disparaging nier- 
ences to the Scottish nation in the comedy of Eastward 
Ho t written conjointly by Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston, their relationship throughoat was most cordial. 
Jonson responded with alacrity to the kindly feeling 
diqdayed by bis Sovereign, though be did so not wisely 
but too well. The coming of James was signaUsed by 
a panegyric, the " gross adalati<m " of which. Dr. Hard 
severely bat justly reprehended. 

Who would not bt thy subject, James, t' obey 
A prince that rules by example, more than sway ? 
Whose maimeis draw, more than thy powers constrain. 
And in this short time of thy happiest reign, 
Hast puTg'd thy reahns, as we have oOw no cause 
Left ns of fear, but first our crimes, then laws. 
Like aids 'gainst treasons who hath found before, 
And than in them, how could we know God more ? 
Rrst thon preserved wert our king to be ; 
And tince, the whole land was preserv'd for thee. 
The above epigram, accra^iing to Gifford, * was probably 
written in 1604, as the last allusion is to the plague, 
^lich broke out in London soon after the death of 
Elizabeth. In the same year, Jonson was called upon 
to celebrate the King's triumphal progress through his 
capital, and bis " happie entrance " at the opening of 
the session of bis first Parliament, 

On Twelfth Night, 1605, Jonson's The Masque of 
Blackness, with the scenery by Inigo Jones, had the 

• JoMom't WoHtt. ed. Gifiont, viil. 1«2, note. 
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honour of " being personated by the most magnificent 
of Queens, Anne of Great Britain, with her honoorable 
Ladyes " at Whitehall. The masque, which was the 
first of a long series, was a brilliant success, and marked 
the beginning of the resplendent period of Jonson's 
career. Indeed, between the years 1605 and 1620, his 
reputation stood so high, that there were few public 
ceremonials in which he was not called apcm to play a 
poetical part. 

' In 1616, James, as we have already seen, set the seal 
of his approval on Jonson's labours in a practical way, 
i.e., by conferring on him a pension of 100 marks. To 
quote Falkland's lines, he 

Declared great Jonson worthiest to receive 
The garland wtuch the Mnses' bands did weave : 
And though hia bounty did sustain hia days. 
Gave a. latxc welcome pension in his praise. 

Jonson had, in fact, attained to the dignity of Poet 
Laureate ; and, wishing to be instructed in the history 
of an ancient title, he applied to his friend, the erudite 
Selden, who, in response, wrote the forty-third chapter 
of his Titles of Honour, which treats of " the custom of 
giving crowns of laurel to poets." Selden concludes : 
" Thus have I, by no unseasonable digression, perforated 
a promise to you, my beloved Ben Jonson. Your 
curious learning and judgment may correct where I 
have erred, and adde where my notes and memory have 
left me short." 

Besides granting Jonscm a pension, James fnrth^ 
increased the gratitude of his favourite poet by pro- 
mising him the office of Master of the Revels, a position 
which Malone asserts,^ and Gifiord confirms, Jonson 
tried to secure when Elizabeth was alive. The promise 
took concrete form in 1621, when the King, by Letters 

> Shakupeart i, 626. 
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Patent, granted " our bdoved servant, Benjamin Jonson, 
gentleman, the said office, to be held and enjoyed by him 
and his assigns daring his life, from and after the death 
of Sir George Boc, imd Sir John Astley, or as soon as 
the office should become vacant by resignation, for- 
fettore, or sorrender." Bat Jonson derived no boi^t 
from the reversionaiy grant, for Sir John Astley sor- 
vived him. James was also desiions of conferring a 
knif^thood on his masqae-writer, |nt}bably, as has been 
suggested, in anticipation of his installation as Master 
of the Revels: bat Jonson, not being enamoured of 
titles, and doubting his financial ability to maintain a 
kni^thood, declined the honour. 

James, with all his defects, thcffonghly appreciated his' 
Poet Laureate, and sincerely wished to promote his 
interests. Jonson, no doubt, was fortunate in possess- 
ing literary aptitude which accorded not only with the 
personal tastes of the monarch, bat with the dominant 
tendencies of the age. But this of itself would hardly 
account for the friendship winch existed between the 
two men. One cannot help thinlfJT^ that it was the 
cbann of Jonson's personidity, quite as much as his 
facility and ddll in producing masqoes, that led c^ive 
the fickle heart of James. And Jonson, on his part, did 
nothing to break Una speU. He knew that James was 
vain past all believing, and the tongoe of flattety never 



^i^th the accession of Qtaries I, the noontide of 
Jonson's prosperity was past. Ke had already given of 
the best of his genius ; and much strife, sore disappoint- 
ment, and pecuniary embarrassment was what the 
future had in store for him. Qiarles's literary percep- 
tion was probably as keen as his father's, but he cared 
little for erodite pageantry, and, it is to be feared, 
thought Court poets a doabtfal blessing. Moreover, he 
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was proad, reserved, and mutable in all his ways. He 
bad, too, the reputation of bdng mean, though his Poet 
Lanreate had no reason to complain on that score. 
Still, Jonson could not conceal from himself the fact 
that his position under Charles was precarious, and, 
early in the new reign, he prudently resumed writing 
for the stage, a task, however, that went sorely against 
the grain.' 

But what embittered Jonson's life at this time more 
than anything else was his quarrel with Inigo Jones, 
whose iiu9uence at Court was now even greater than his 
own, and was eventually to lead to the temporary stop- 
page of his pendon. Jones had collaborated with 
Jonson in the production of several Court masques, the 
former being responsible for the scenery, decorations, 
and costumes, which, in the reign of Charles, were 
r^;arded as even more important than the songs and 
verses supplied by the Poet Laureate. Be that as it 
may, a dispute arose as to whether Jonson's or Jones's 
name should appear first on the title-page of a masque. 

That two great men should have so demeaned them- 
selves as to angrily squabble over a question of pre- 
cedence is a striking commentary on the waywardness 
of human nature. And, sad to r^te, Jonson was 
the worst. With a reckless disregard of his own 
dignity and worth, he set about satirising the great 
architect — 

Sir Inigo doth fear it, a> I hear. 
And laboun to seem worthy of this iear, 
That I should write upon him some sharp vene. 
Able to eat into his bones, and piorce 
The marrow. Wretch I I quit tiiee of thy pain, 
Thon'rt too ambitions, and dost fear in vain : 
The Libyan lion hunts no butterflies ; 
He makes the camel and dull ass his prize. 
If thou be so de^rons to be read. 
Seek out some hungry painter, tfaat^ for bread. 
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With rotten chalk or coal, upon the wall 
VfiO wdl desigo thee to be view'd of all 
That at npon the comimm draught or strand ; 
Thy toehead is too narrow foe my Imuid. 

Soch a scnrriloas attack was inexcnsable ; bat Jonaon, 
tmabashed, followed it up vrith a tornado of abase, 
culminating in the onslaught in the original version of the 
comedy The Tale of a Tvh (1633), where J<nies is per- 
sonated in the character of Vitruvius Hoop. Gifford 
tries hard to defend Jciaaon'i conduct ; but when every 
aDowance has been made for Jones's foi^tfulness of old 
attachments, his unsympathetic nature, and his inability 
to appreciate literary wares, it is impossible to condone 
the Poet Laureate's conduct. Jonson himself ultimately 
saw the raror of his ways and sought to make amends, 
but Jones was implacable and wished his downfall. 
Mainly through the architect's influence, Jonson lost 
Court favour, and the writing of the masques was for a 
time entrusted to other hands. 

This sudden stroke of misfortune was rendered more 
calamitous by the temporary loss of a pension of 
100 nobles as poet to the City of London. Accordingly, 
Jonson was compelled to redouble his efforts as a writer 
for the stage. In 1629-30 he produced the comedy of 
the New Ittn, which, although it was driven from the 
stage as being too erudite and too moral, contained an 
allusion that touched a tender chord in Charles's heart, 
and caused him instantly to send his sick and indigent 
Poet Laureate £100, which Jonson thus effusively 
acknowledged — 

Great Charles, among the holy gifts of grace. 
Annexed to thy person and thy place, 
'Til not enongh (thy piety is such) 
To cnre the call'd king's-evil with thy touch ; 
But thou wilt yet a Idnglier mastery try. 
To cnre the poet's-tvU, poverty. 
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JonsoD DOW thought that the tide of fortone was 
again taming in his favour and, greatly daring, he 
addressed a " humble petition " to " the best of 
monarchs," praying that the royal pension shonld be 
increased from 100 marks to £100. There is a graiiality 
and sprightliness about this little poem which shows 
that, desjnte much tribulation. His Majesty's poet had 
not ofiered himself on the altar of despair. 

Tbe Humble Fetitioa of Poor Ben; 
To the Best of Afonardu, Masters, Mm, 
Ring Qiarlea 
— Doth most bnrobly show it. 
To your Majesty, your poet : 

That whereas yoni royal father, 
James the blessed, pleas'd the rather, 
Of his special grace to Utters, 
To make aJl the Hoses d^itois 
To his bounty; by extention 
Of a free poetic pension, 
A lai^ hundred marks annuity. 
To be given me in gratuity 
For done service, and to come: 

And that this so accepted sum, 
Or dispens'd in books or bread 
(For with both the Muse was fed) 
Hath drawn on me from the times. 
All the envy of the rhyims. 
And the rattling pit-pat ncdse 
Of the less poetic boys. 
When their popguns aim to hit. 
With their pellets of smaU wit. 
Parts ai me they judg'd decay'd ; 
But we last out still unlay'd. 

Please your Majesty to make 
Of your grace, for goodness sake, 
Th(»e your father's marks, your pounds ; 
Let their spite, which now abounds, 
nien go on, and do its worst; 
This would alt their envy burst ; 
And 90 warm the poet's tongue. 
You'd read a snake in his next song. 
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It is scarcely to be supposed that Charles, whose sense 
<A httmoor was never very great, would be moved by 
the drolleiy of " the humble petition of poor Ben." 
Nevertheless, there most have been something about the 
appeal which awakened bis sympathy, for, to his credit 
be it .said, he not only granted Jcmson's request, but 
geoeroosly stipulated that in future a tierce of canaiy 
(the poet's favourite wine) should accompany the pen- 
aon, a perquisite which, as we shall see, was continued 
to his saccesscos until the time of Pye, when it was 
commuted for £27. The warrant by which Charles 
increased the pension is historically of great interest. 
It is dated March, 1630, and directs that— 

In conmderation of the good and acceptable service, done unto 
ni and our said father bjr the said Benjamin Johnson, and etpe- 
cially to eoconrage him to proceede in those services of his witt 
and penn, which wee have enjotned onto bim, and which wee 
expect from him, are giacionsly jdeased to augment and incraaae 
the said axmoitie or pension of one hundred marks, onto an 
annnitie of one hundred pounds of lawful money of England 
for his life . . . And fnrtlker know yee, that wee of onr more 
espedal grace, ccrten knowledge, and meer motion, have given 
and granted . . . tile said Benjamin Johnson, and his assigns, 
one terse d Canary Spanish wine yearly . . . out of onr stores 
of wines yearly, and from time to time remayinge at or in our 
cellers within or belonging to our palace of Whitehall. 

Unfortunately, the Treasury officials of Charles's day 
were tardy in payment, and the Poet Laureate's sack 
and pensicm were frequently long overdue. Jonsoi^ 
who could not afford to allow bis pension to be in 
arrears for even a sin^e day, on one occadon lost all 
patience, and dashed off a lampoon which was hardly 
calculated to secure the end he had in view. 

What can the cause be, when the king hath given 
His poet sack, the Household will not pay ? 

Are they so scanted in their store ? or dnvui 
For want of knowing the poet, to say him nay ? 
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Well, they should know him would tii« Idng but grajit 

His poet leave to nng hia Household true ; 
He'd frame such ditties of their store and want, 

Would make the very Greencloth to look blue : 
And rather wish in their expense of sack. 

So the allowance from the king to use. 
As the old bard should no canary lack; 

Twere better spare a butt, than spill bis mnse. 
For in the genius of a poet's verse. 
The king's fame hves. Go now, deny his tierce t 

This invective was deeply resented, and neither pension 
nor sack were forthcoming until Jonson had written 
another poem in a more respectful strain. 

Little remains to be said of Jonson as Poet Laureate. 
Towards the close of his life he appears to have been 
fully reinstated at Court, and to have been frequently 
employed by Charles. As late as 1633 a play entitled 
Love's Welcome was performed before the King, and 
was well recMved. Bat, for the most part, Jonson now 
confined himself to duties which for two hundred yea rs 
were inseparably associated with the Laoreat^hip.' 
Down to the year 1635 it was bis custom to write two 
odes annuaHy — one for New Year's Day and the other 
in honour of Charles's birthday. These effusions, how- 
ever, did not enhance Jonson's reputation, usually par- 
taking of the nature of fulsome panegyrics addressed 
" to the great and good King Charles, by His Majesty's 
most humUe and thattkfui servant, Ben Jonson." The 
Inrthday ode for the year 1629 may be taken as a 
typical example — 

How happy were the subject if he knew, 

Most pious king, but his own good in you I 

How many times, live long, Charles I would he say. 

If be but wei^'d the blesnngs of this day, 

And as it turns our joyful year about. 

For safety of such majesty cry out ? 

Indeed, when had Great Britain greater cause 

Than now, to love the sovereign and the laws i 
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Whea yoa that mgn are her example grown, 

And what are bounds to her, you make your own ? 

When your assiduous fawirtice doth secure 

That faitb which she profeaseth to be pure ? 

When all your life's a precedent of days, 

And murmur cannot quarrel at your ways 7 

How is she barren grown of love, or broks. 

That nothing can hex gratitude provoke I 

O times I O manners I Buifeit braad of eaae. 

The truly e[ridemical disease 1 

*Tis not alone the merchant, but the clown. 

Is bank^pt tum'd : the cassock, cloke, and gown. 

Are lost upon account, and none will know 

How much to heaven for thee, gr«at Charlea, they owe t 

Jonson kept a watchful eye on domestic evests in the 
royal household. When, for example, Charles snd Mary 
lost their first-hom, the Poet Laureate addressed to 
them An Epigram Consolatory not unworthy of his 
powers. 

Who dares deny, tiiat all first-fruits are due 

To God, denies tiie Godhead to be true ; 

Who donbts those fruits God can with gain restore. 

Doth by his doubt distrust bis promise more. 

He can, he will, and with large interest, pay 

What, at his liking, he will take away. 

Then, royal Qiarln and Mary, do not grutch 

That the Ahnighty's will to yon is aoch : 

But thank his groatoess and his goodness too ; 

And think aU still the best that be wiU do. 

That thought shall make, he will this loss snpply 

V/ith a long, large, and blest posterity : 

For God, whose essence is so infinite. 

Cannot but heap that grace lie will requite. 

Jonson's tenure of the office of Poet Laureate tasted 
tvnsnty-one yeais. It is difficult, however, to appraise 
his work as a Court poet, for he did not belong to the 
cmiventional type. The standards by which most of 
his successors may be judged are inapf^icable in his case. 
He b remembered not as a writer of odes, heralding at 
regular intervals, usually with a strange lack of homoor 
and a sublime disregard of truth, the praises of the 
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Teigning monarch, but as a Poet Laureate who employed 
his talents to some purpose in providing masques for 
the delectation of the Courts of James I and Charles I-^ 
a species of spectacular entertainment which had then a 
great vogue, but which had languished when his sac- 
cessor, D'Avenant, was appointed. " It may be justly 
questioned," says Gifford,* " whether a nobl^ display of 
grace and ele^nce and beauty was ever beheld than 
appeared in the masques of Jonson." Such was the 
literary l^acy bequeathed by the first of England's 
laureates. 

■ Jonson't Works, ed. Giffocd, i, p. dxxvL 
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SIS wnxLUt d'avenant 
CoNTEXPLATiYE ease and sober joys, rather than stress 
and conflict, are the nsoal accompaniments of poetical 
achievement ; bat it was far otherwise with Sir Wlliam 
D'Avenant, who, in 1638, succeeded Ben Jonson as 
Poet Laureate. Of the fifteen careers recounted in this 
volome. bis was the most tnmoltuoas, the most intense. 
It was crowded with stiniiig events, with toil, with mis- 
fortone, with manifold experience of the world and of 
men. A fugitive, an exUe, a soldier of renown, an 
ambassador, a prisoner in the Tower, D'Avenant's life- 
story is more suggestive of the man of action than of the 
poet. Yet it is hard to believe that he had any wish 
to play a notable part in the drama that was then being 
enacted between the Oown and the ParUament. There 
is no evidence to show that he was ever thrilled by a 
noUe patriotism, or that the career of a man of af^irs 
had qiedal attractions for him. The part he played 
was reaJSy not of his choosmg : he pkyed it sim|dy 
because no other was open to him. As Court poet, the 
die for him was cast. What could he do but bear aims 
for the King, and become the royal emissary ? 

It is idle to speculate as to what D'Avenant might 
have been had his lines been cast in more [feasant 
I^aces. One thing, however, is fairly certain : he would 
not have enriched English poetry to any appreciable 
extentr ' That he should lay down his pen and take up 
his sword signified, in his case, no hterary catastrophe, 
for, truth J.0 tell, his poetic sensibility was of the 
slightest. To place D'Avenant among the poetasters is, 
perhaps, to~treat him harshly, but no injury is doiw him 
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by asserting that he was the poet of one poem, and 
that poem, despite the opinions of Dryden and Waller 
and Cowley, a mediocre oti^' Something will be said of 
Gondibert in the proper place, but here it may be 
observed that it is a very considerable monument of 
poetical folly. Of enormous length, it is also, tcx the 
most part, iosnfierably dull, and. from the point of 
view of influence, is as extinct as the mastodon. 
D'Avenant's' career, then, has little or no poetical 
significance : it derives its main interest from the 
carious light it sheds on the fortunes of the Laureate- 
ship at a critical period in our national history. 

J)'Avenant was an exemplar of the vanity of human 
wishes. He desired to be remembered as the scion of 
a noble family, and endeavoured to effect his purpose 
by placing the French prefix De in front of his suman^^ 
But such fooling probaUy deceived nobody but himsdT 
At all events it was provocative of the following squib — 



And u, by Bilk, men mean there's nothing there. 
So come from Avenant means from nowhere. 
Thua Will, intending Davenant to grace. 
Has made a notch in's name, like that in'a face. 

Not in one of the " stately homes of England," bat in 
the Crown tavern at Oxford, did D'Avenant first see 
the light. He was bom a vintner's son, in 1606. His 
father, however, seems to have been in fairly affluent 
circumstances, for at the time of his death, in 1621, he 
was mayor of the University city. By bis will he 
decreed that his son, William, should be put " to prentice 
to some good merchant or other tradesman," which 
rather implies that the elder D'Avenant, at any rate, 
was under no hallucination r^;arding his family's descent. 
> The scene of Cotut^tti is laid in Lombardjr. 
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In D'Aveiiant's lifetime, and, indeed, for long after, 
a scandalous stoiy went the ronnda that he was a son 
of Shakespeare — a story which he himself was dastard 
enongh to help to drcnlate. Aubrey says ^ that "Sir 
Vl^Diam would sometimes when he was pleasant over a 
f^asse of wine with bis most intimate friends .... say 
that it seemed to bim that he writt with the very spirit 
that Shakespeare (did), and seemed contented enough to 
be thought his son." Aubrey is also the aathority for the 
statement that Shakespeare, on his joomeys between 
London and Stratford, usually stayed at the tavern kept 
by D'Avenant's father. The latter's wife, according to 
another contemporary, was " a voy beaatiful woman of a 
good wit and conversation, in whidi she was imitated by 
none of her children bat by this William." But the 
main responsibility for tbe story rests with Oldys, who 
was told by Pope, who had it in turn from Betterton, 
the famous actor, that one day young D'Avenant having 
said, in answer to the inquiry of " an old townsman," 
that he was going to see h^ godfather, Shakespeare, 
was met by the retort : " Have a care that you don't 
take God's name in vain." This diar^atabte story, 
resting, as it does, on soch fragile evidence, was yet 
widely believed ; and in a satirical volume published in 
1665, there is a poem which incautiously hints that it is 
foolish for the poet to give a foreign turn to his name, 
since 

D'Avmant trom Avon com«e. 

As regards the whole incident, there is wisdom in Sir 
Sidney Lee's remark, * that it is safer to adopt the less' 
compromisijig version which makes Shakespeare the 
god^ther of D'Avenant instead of his father. 
[^'Avenant's early education was' obtained at a private 
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school in Oxford taught by Edward Sylvester, " a noted 
Latinist and Grecian." At the age of foorteen he 
entered Lincoln Collie, where his career was brief and 
inglorious.^ But, says a contemporary enigmatically, 
if he " wanted much of university learning, yet he made 
/ as hJ^ and noble flights in the poetical facdty as fancy 
could advance without it." His first performance was 
an Ode in Remembrance of Master Shakespeco'e. It was 
a little tinfortanate, for more reasons than one, that 
the " Sweet swan of Isis," as D'Avenant was called, did 
not choose another theme. Here is the first stanza — 

Beware (delighted poets 1) when you sng 

To welcome Nature in the early spring, 
Your nnm'rous feet not tread 

The banks of Avon ; for each flowre 

(Aa it nere knew a Sun or ahowre) 
Hangs there the pensive head. 

Leaving Oxford with only the husks of learning, 
D'Avenant became page to Frances, first Duchess of 
Richmond, an eccentric lady who had had three 
husbands, and whose soaring ambition led her to think 
of sharing a throne^ How D'Avenant comported him- 
self as flonkey, history does not record. He, however, 
passed speedily from the service of the whimsical 
Duchess into that of Fulke GreviBe, Lord Brooke. In 
what capacity he served in the hoosehold of Brooke, 
who was a philosopher, a graceful sonneteer, a patron 
of learning, and the friend and biographer of Sir Philip 
Sidney, is uncertain ; but it may be inferred that he 
was not a lackey, for, shortly after Brooke's death at 
the hands of an assassin inj628, D'Avenant was moving 
in fashionable circles and being befriended by Endymion 
Porter, Groom of the Bedcheimber to Charles I, and 
Henry Jermyn, subsequently Earl of St. Albans^ 

Another proof of his sadden transformafion, and 
one which has an important bearing on the hterary 
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aspect of his career, is that at the early age of twenty- 
tluee he embarked on the career of playwright onder 
distinguished patronage. / In 1^9 there appeared the 
first of a series of twenty-five plays, some of which 
were written in blank vase and others in prose. This 
was The Tragedy of Albovint, King of the Lombarda. 
Despite the fact, however, that it was dedicated to that 
Earl of Somerset v4io attempted to marry Lady 
Arabella Stoart, coosin of James I, and had conuneiKia- 
tory verses by Lord Clarendon, the future Chancellor 
and historian, it was never perfonned. A better fate 
was in store for his next play. The Cruel Brother, which 
was acted in the Blackfriars' Theatre in 1630. Then 
came The Wits (163^, a " well likt " comedy, which was 
frequently staged after the Restoration when Pepys 
was a cordial admirer. Charles I, however, while com- 
mending the language, " dislikt the plott and 
characters." But his august approval must have meant 
more than is here implied, for he ordered Sir Henry 
Herbert, by vrhom the play was licensed, to restore 
some passages that had been struck out. 

D'Avenant's theatrical ventures, his patrons, his 
conrtierlike affinities, his vivacity, wit, and under- 
standing all helped to give him an assured position at 
Court. When tiie star of Jonson was no longer in the 
ascendant, he was entrosted with the supervision of the 
royal entertainments, performing his duties with all the 
ardour and energy, bat with only a tithe of the ability 
of his illustrioos predecessor. If Jonson was easily the 
first of masque-writers, D'Avenant was about the last, 
falling short even of Shirley's standard. But this 
drcomstance did not mihtate against the success of his 
entertainments, since the Court was now more partial 
to the ornate pageantry of Inigo Jcmes than to scngs 
and choruses. His first masque. The Temple of Love, 
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was acted by the Qaeen and the ladies of the Court at 
Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday, 1634. In the following 
year, on the occasion of a visit of the two sons of the 
Elector Palatine, The Triumphs of the Prince d' Amour 
was presented in the hall of the Middle Temple, the 
Qaeen being present in " a citizen's habit." Other 
pieces specially composed, with the assistance of Inigo 
Jones, for the diversion of the Conrt were Britannia 
Triumphans, performed " by the king's majestic and 
his lords" at Whitehall on the Sanday after Twelfth 
Night, 1637, and Satmadda SpoUa (1639). 
t^rom the outset of D'Avenant's official connection 
with the Court, the Qaeen was a lo3raI and highly appre- 
ciative patrone^j and it is noteworthy that on the 
title-page of his first masque. The Temple of Love, as 
well as on that of a tragi-comedy, The Platonick Lovers 
(1636), D'Avenant describes himself as " Servant to her 
Majestie." (^ut it was not till sixteen months after 
Jonson's death, that he attained to the full dignity of 
the LaureateshroJ Mainly throagh the Queen's influ- 
ence. Letters Patent were passed on 13th December, 
1638, granting " in consideration of service hoietofore 
done and hereafter to be done by William D'Avenant, 
gentleman," an annuity of £100 per annum daring his 
Majesty's pleasure. Jt is worthy of remarit that the 
titk of Poet Laureate is not expressly mentioned in this 
document ^ ; but there can be no doubt that D'Avenant 
really performed all the duties which, later on, became 
associated with the Laureateship. 

It ought also to be borne in mind, as emphasising the 
view that an office with weU-d^ned duties existed, that 
D'Avenant had a formidable rival in Thomas May 
(1594-1650), a minor poet and dramatist, best remem- 
bered by his translation of Lucan's Pharsaiia. Hay was 

> St* D'Avenant's Dram. Wofki I, p. xxxiv, note. 
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sordy disappointed at being passed over by His Majesty, 
with whom, according to Garendon, he had been hitherto 
a favoorite, and at whose command he had pabtished, 
in 1635, a poem in seven books, entitled The Victorious 
RffigH of Edvard III. Bat he had his revenge, for when 
the Civil War broke oat and D'Avenant was a fugitive 
and pensionless Coort poet, May, with a lively sense of 
favours to come, joined the Cromwellian party, and 
reigned in his stead. To the Laureateship, the duties 
of which doling the Civil War, we may be sure, would 
not be onerous, May does not seem to have been formally 
^ipointed, but he was officially recognised as secretary 
and historiographer to the Parliament. Dying in 1650, 
as the result of tying his ni^cap too tightly under his 
chin, he was buried in Westminsta Abbey. At the 
Restoration, however, the body of the spurious Laureate 
was removed to St. Margaret's churchyard, and in the 
vacant grave were placed the remains of D'Avenant. 

About the time of his appointment to the Laureate- 
ship, D'Avenant had the misfortune to lose his nose. 
This physical defect became the subject of brutal alln- 
sion on the part of contemporary tiiymers who were in. 
need of a topic on which to sharpen their wits. How 
the poet came by this disfigurement is not definitely 
known. Host of the satirists follow Aubrey, who attri- 
buted it to a dissipated life. But D'Avenant's friend, 
Sir John Hennis, put a more charitable construction on 
the matter, as the following epigram shows — 

For Will had in his face the flawes 
Of ourkea received in's cotintrey'B cause, 
Tfaey Sew on him, like lyons passant. 
And tore his nose, as mnch as was on't, 
They caU'd him superstitious groome. 
And Polish Dog, and Cur of Rome, 
. . . 'Twas anrely the first time 
That Will's religion was a crime. 
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Considering that D'Avenant lost his nose some yeais 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, it is difficult to 
understand how Mennis came to refer to the poet's 
deformity as a wound " received in's countrey's cause." 
But the wit who made most of poor D'Avenant's nose 
was Suckling. That this should be so is rather strange, 
since Suckling thought highly of the taloits of the Poet 
Laureate. 

Thou bast redeemed us, Will, and future times 
Shall not account unto the age's crimes 
Dearth of pure wit ; since the great lord of it, 
Donne, parted hence, no man has ever wilt 
So near him, in's own way. 1 would commend 
Particnlaia ; but then, how should I end 
Without a volume ? Every line oi thine 
Would ask (to praise it right) twenty of mine. 

In A Session of the Poets, Suckling gives a droD account 

of various applicants for the laurel, Jonson and 

D'Avenant being among the number. Apollo is inclined 

to crown D'Avenant, but his nose raises a difficulty — 

Will Davenant, asham'd of a foolish mischance 

That he had got lately travelling in France, 

Modestly hop'd the huidsomeness of's muse 

Might any deformity about him excuse. 

Surely the company would have been content. 
If they could have any precedent ; 
But in all their records, either in vcrae or in prOSe, 
There was not one Laureate without e'er a nose. 

Apollo is, therefore, compelled, because of D'Avraiant 
being without a nose, to forego the pleasure of honouring 
tiim with the laurel, and to present it to an obese and 
unimaginative alderman instead. 

The Poet Laureate, who, before the loss of his nose, 
was r^arded as a handsome man, felt acutely the 
insnhs and ridicule that were heaped upon him, and 
hotly retaliated. But recrimioation begets recrimination, 
and D'Avenant was paid back in his own coin. 
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Thoo h&dat not thus been long neglected, 
Bnt we, thy four best frienda, expected. 
Ere this time, thon hadst stood corrected ; 
Bat since that planet governs still, 
that roles thy tedious fnstian quill, 
'Gainst Nature and the Muses' wiU ; 
When, by thy friends' advice and care, 
Twaa hoped, in time, thou wooldst despair 
To give ten ponnds to write it lair : 
Lest thon to all the world would show it. 
We thonght it fit to let thee know it ; 
Thon art a d insipid poet I 

D'Avenant was still on the threshold of his career when 
there was commenced that long and devastating contest 
between the Crown and the Parliament by which Charles 
lost his head, and his poet lost his pension. So far as 
D'Avenant was concerned, the Rubicon was crossed. 
He was the King's poet, and could hardly complain if 
he came in for a deal of rough usage at the hands 
of the victoiions Commoners. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that at an early stage of the war, he and his 
fellow-poet. Suckling, l^e chivalrous men, were domg 
their best to mobilize the Royalist army, and, being 
found out by their adversaries, had to fly for their lives. 
Twice the furtive Poet Laureate was captured : first 
at Faversham and then at Canterbury, and twice he 
made unsuccessful attempts to escape. But he was not 
to be thwarted from his purpose, and the third attempt 
succeeded. Making his way to France, whither the 
Queen had already gone, he busied himself with the 
coDecting of stores for the Royalist army, and when 
these were ready he conveyed them to England at the 
request of the Queen.' 

We now behold D'Avenant m a surprising light, i.e., 
the Poet Laureate turned soldier. Appomted Uea- 
tenant-General of Ordnance, he is said to have fought 
valiantly for his King, who, at the si^e of Gloucester 
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in 1643, conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
Henceforth his Ufe was mainly a record of the successes 
and reverses of the Royalist party. When dire misfortune 
overtook the King's forces, he again sought shelter 
in France, where the exiled Queen seems to have held 
a mock Court. About this time, D'Avenant became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, and while in the flush 
of enthusiasm for his new faith. Her Majesty sent him 
to the King to coonsel him to " part with the Church 
for his peace and security." Clarendon, while admitting 
that the Poet Laureate was " an honest man and a 
witty," maintains that he was in all respects inferior to 
such a trust. * And, certainly, the historian's account of 
the interview between Charies and D'Avenant does not 
betray his judgment, for the Poet Laureate was tactless 
enough to make a disparaging reference to the Church 
as by law established, whereat bis Sovereign was 
" transported with so much passion and indignation 
that he gave him more reproachful terms and a sharper 
reprehetuion than he did ever afterwards any other 
man : and forbad him to presume to come again into 
his presence. Whereupon the poor man, n4to had in 
truth very good afEections, was exceedingly dejected 
and afBicted." * 

Charles, whatever else he might be, was neither a 
poltroon nor an opportunist. When he had decided on 
a course of action, even though it were obviou^y 
suicidal, it was vain to talk to him about " his peace 
and security.*' D'Avenant had, therefore, no alter- 
native but to return to Paris, and to inform the Qoeen 
that his mission had egrc^ously failed. Taking up his 
qoaiters in the Louvre as the guest of Henry Jermyn, he 
now prepared for a prolonged stay in the French capital. 
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Some time previoiisly he had conceived the idea of 
writiiig a poem which he vainly thought wonld bring 
him immortality. This literary project he now pro- 
ceeded to carry out, but two books only of his magmtm 
opus. Gondibert, had been written when the Queen, who 
appears to have entertained most exalted notions of his 
I»iidence and capacity, placed him in cha^e of an 
expedition boond for the colony of Viiginia. What the 
object of the expedition was is not very apparent, but 
the point is of no great importance, for before D'Avenant 
and his fellow-passengers had got clear of the French^ 
coast, they were captured by a. Parliament ship, and 
the Poet Laoreate^began a new chapter of his life as a ' 
prisoner in Cowes Castle. 

Being resigned to his fate, and hoping only that 
nothing worse should befal him, he resumed the com- 
position of Gondibert. When midway through the third 
boolc, a presentiment of being engaged in the " experi- 
moit " oE dying took possession of him. In a laduy- 
mose postscript to the reader he thus refers to his gloomy 
foreboding : " It is hi^ time to strike sail and cast 
anchor, thoo^ I have run but haU my course, when at 
the helm I am threatened with death ; who, though he 
can visit us but once, seems troublesome ; and even in 
the iimocent may beget such gravity as diverts the music 
of verse. Even in a worthy design, I shall ask leave to 
desist, when I am interrupted by so great an experiment 
as dying ; and 'tis an experiment to the most experi- 
enced : for no man (though his mortifications may be 
much greater than mine) can say he has aiready died." 

It must be admitted that D'Avenant's life at this time 
was in great danger, not because of bodily ailments, but 
because of the stress of outward circumstance. In inti- 
mating to Hobbes that it was foolish to continue writing 
Gondibert, since there was a prospect of his being beheaded 
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within a few days, * he was by no means giving rein to 
his imagination. R^arded as a dangeroos enemy of the 
Commonwealth, he was anaigned before a court of Hi^ 
Commission in London, and only escaped the utmost 
penalty of the law through the intervention of no less 
a person than Milton, who was assisted by two aldenncn 
of York, to whom, and to the poet, D'Avenant had 
fonnetiy done some service. Milton's good offices on 
behalf of a brother of the Muses, who was in danger of 
being sent to the block, is one of the few incidents in 
D'Avenant's career on which one cares to dwell. The 
Poet Laureate, be it said to his credit, nev^ forgot his 
indebtedness to the author of Paradise Lost ; and when 
at last the Royalists were again triumphant, and Milton 
was a recusant, D'Avenant, it is said, reciprocated the 
kind act of the great poet, and obtamed his pardon. 

The scaffold had been escaped, but not the prison. 
For two years, the Poet Laureate was confined in the 
Tower. Then, in 1652, probably throu^ the good offices 
of Lord-keeper Whitelocke, he was released. The event 
gave rise to several lampoons, one of the best being 
Upon Fighting WiU. 

The King knights Will for fighting on his side ; 

Yet when WiU comes for fighting to be tried, 

There is not one in all the armies can 

Say they e'er felt, or saw, this fighting man. 

Strange that the knight ^ould not be known i' th' field, 

A face well charg'd, though nothing in his shield. 

Sure Fighting Will like basilisk did ride 

Among the troops, and all that saw Will died ; 

Else, how could Will, for fighting be a knigfat. 

And now alive that ever saw Will fight ? 

The monotony of D'Avenant's incarceration in the 
Tower was broken by the publication, m 1651, of the 
epic poem of Gondibert. B^un in exile and finished in 

» CibtitT-t LwtM of tkt Po*IS, ii, 73. 
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prison, it was truly the frnit of adversity. Sir Walter 
Scott, «4io akme among modem critics has the courage 
to bestow more than tepid praise on Gondibert, describes 
it as "a meritorious, thongh a misguided and unsac- 
cessfnl eBoTt, to rescae poetry irom becoming the mere 
handmaid of pleasore, or the partisan of personal and 
political dispntes, and to restore her to her natural rank 
in society, as an auxiliary of religion, law, and virtue. 
. . . Gondibert intimates everywhere a mind above 
those laborious triflers, who called that poetry which 
was only verse." ^ 

So iai from ranking D'Avenant superior to the 
" laborious trifier," it is difficult to conceive a term 
which would mart accurately describe him. Gondibert 
repels from every point of view. It is falsely conceived, 
badly constructed, and is wanting in lite primary 
requisites of an epic poem. The scene is laid in Lom- 
bardy, but, except the name, there is little to suggest 
the sunny skies, the fair champaigns, and the vine-dad 
slopes of northern Italy. Then, the characters of the 
poem — the Birthas, the Huigonills, the Rhodalinds, and 
the Paiadinos~are insipid creatures bearing uneupho- 
nioas names. One does, it is true, occasionally come 
upon a parage which has the ring of poetry, such as the 
following — 

Yet sadtjr it ii sung that she in ahades 

Mildly ft> monming doves love's Borrows felt ; 

Whilst in her secret teais her freshness fades, 
As roses silently in lymbecka melt. 

But lai^e portions of the poem are quite unreadable. 
Gondibert, it has been remarked, is a book to be praised 
rather than read. 

The prose preface which D'Avenant addressed " to 
his mndh honoured friend, Mr. Hobs," is as verbose as 

1 Drydea : Worht, ed. Saintabwy. t, 41. 
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the poem, though not so barren. Dryden made it the 
model of the ciitical intiodactions to his own plays, as 
he copied the " interwoven stanza of fonr " in his Annus 
Mirabilis. Hobbes was overcome by the onexpected 
hcmour, and sent a reply (printed along with the pre- 
face] which showed the MaUnesbnry pUlosopher to be 
as long-winded as D'Avenant. He excused himself from 
commending Gondibert on two grounds. " I lie open," 
he writes, " to two exceptions : one of an incompetent, 
the other of a corrupted witness. Incompetent, because 
I am not a poet ; and corrupted with the honour done 
me by jrour preface." Nevertheless, Hobbes summoned 
up courage to say that he " never yet saw a poem that 
had so much shape of art, health of morality, and vigonr 
and beauty of expression as this of yours." 

The well-intentioned but highly uncritical epistle of 
Hobbes pleased D'Avenant,- but stirred the envy of his 
rivals. Eager for a literary feud, they accused the 
philosopher of raising expectations concerning Gondibert 
too high — which was indeed true. 

Room for the best of poeta heroic 

If youTl believe two wits and a Stoic. 

Down go the Iliads, down go the Mtuidos ; 

All must give place to Gondiberteidoi. 

For to Homer and Virgil he has a just pique 

Because one's writ in Latin, the other in Greek ; 



If fiction the fame of a poet thus raises, 
What poets are yon that have writ his praises ) 
But we justly quarrel at this our defeat. 
You give us a stomach, he gives us no meat. 
A Preface to no book, a porch to no house, 
Here is the mountain, but where is the mouse ? 

Was there ever so much commotion about so worth- 
less a poem ? Aubrey asserts that " the cotartiers with 
the Prtoce of Wales would never be at quiet about the 
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inece." Cowley praised it, and Waller raved abont the 
" matchless book." 

Wherein Qiaae few that can with judgment look. 
Hay find old lore in pure fresh langoage told. 

In such a style as courts may boast of now ; 
Which no bold tales of goda or monsters sirall, 
But haman passions, sach as with ns dw^L 
Man is thy thente ; bis virtue or his rag«. 
Drawn to the lite in each elaborate page. 

Pope was more discriminating. He characterised 
Gondibert as " not a good poem, if yon take it in the 
whole, though there are many good things in it." 
Denham and others ridiculed it, while The IncompartAk 
Poem "Gondibert" Vindicated (1655), thoogh it pur- 
ports to be a defence, is In reality an insidious attack, the 
piquancy ot which, as D'Israeh pointed out long ago in 
his Qvarrels of Avthon, is heightened by assigning it to 
D'Avenant himself. 

Tcur some years after his release from the Tower, 
D'Avenant skulked about the country, his Conit ai^int- 
ment under the late King and his intrigues on behalf 
of the Royalists in the early stages of the war naturally 
rendering him suspect with the regicides who were still 
reaping the fruits of their victory. The Poet Laureate 
must have been by this time in desperate straits for 
money. Not only had his pension remained in abeyance 
for fifteen years, bat the avenues of lucrative industry 
were entirely closed to him. How to earn a Uviiig 
must, therefore, have been the most pressing of all 
questions. He had thoughts of resuming his old occupa- 
tion of playwri^t, bat then tiie Puritans frowned on 
the theatre. Necessity, however, knows no law, and 
the starving Laureate, after much importunity, suc- 
ceeded, through the influence of bis old friend, White- 
locke, in obtaining permission to present a specdes of 
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entertainment in which masic became the handmaid of 
the drama. 

Accordingly, in 1656, there was prodoced The Siege 
of Rhodes : Made a Representation by the Art of Per- 
spective in Scenes and the story sung in redtoHve Musick, 
which a writer in the Dictionary of National Biography 
characterises as " in some respects the most epoch- 
marking play in the langnage." It was virtually the 
first opera produced in Engluid. Diyden, in his essay 
on heroic plays, explains that the rigorous prohibition 
of tragedies and comedies in Puritan times, forced 
D'Avenant " to turn his thoughts another way, and to 
introduce the examples of moral virtue written in verse 
and performed in redtaiive muuc." D'Avenant took 
the Italian opera for his model as r^^ds the musical 
part of the entertainment, while his characters were 
moulded after those of Comeille and other French 
dramatists. The actors were nearly all musicians ; and 
it is interestii^ to recall that among them were Henry 
Purcell, greatest of En^^ish composers, and Matthew 
Lock, composer of the music to Macbeth. It is note- 
worthy also that The Siege of Rhodes was the first 
dramatic piece to be perform«l in this country with 
movable scenery, and, even more important, the first 
in which a woman acted a part. Furthermore, it {tac- 
tically revived the drama in England which had been 
quiescent since the earlier years of James I's reign, 
whoi the play was ousted by the masque. D'Avenant 
did more. He raised the theatre " from the condition 
of a booth at a fair," and brought it to some extent 
into line with modem conceptions of dramatic 
representation. 

Meanwhile, the moral and reli^^ous fervour of Puritan- 
ism had spent its force. The theatre was no longer held 
in abhorrence, but the Puritan tradition still lingered. 
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and D'Avenant had to pursue warily his avocation of 
[^ywiight. In 1658, however, he was daring aiongh 
to open the Cockpit in Dmiy Lane, and to produce 
" a new opera after the Italian way in recitative, music, 
and sceanes," Evelyn mentions in his Diary having 
witnessed it on 5th Hay, 16S9, and adds that his Puritan 
conscience was in revolt. Richard Cromwell, on the 
other hand, instituted an inquiry respecting the per- 
formance of opera at the Cockpit, and the aathority by 
^riikh it was " exposed to pnblick view." It was the 
last stand in defence of the iofpi principles of the Com- 
monwealth. Diaries II was harrying to claim his own, 
and the curtain was about to be rung up on the 
Restoration drama. 

Once Charles had established his Court at Whitehall, 
it was but fair that so staunch and trusted a Royalist 
as D'Avenant should have his reward. Accordingly, 
we find him restored to Us royal office, the emoluments 
of v^iich he had not enjoyed for nearly twenty years.^ 
Bat his chief interest now was not m poetry, but in the - 
drama. The play not only brought him fame, bat whaC 
he most needed— substantial profits. In 1662 he estab^ 
lished a company of players known as the Duke's (from 
the name of its patron, the Duke of York) in a new 
theatre at Lincoln's Inn Fields. Bat its prosperity was 
retarded by the opposition of Sir Henry Herbert, whose 
authority as liaster of the Revels, D'Avenant tried to 
Ignore. Herbert sought to damage the Laureate's 
reputation at Court, and when his efiorts failed, he 
ol^ected to the high prices chained at playhouses, and 
issued a warrant requiring the actors at D'Avenant's 
theatre to submit to him all plays they intended to act 
in order that they mi^^t be purged of " proi^ianes and 
ribaldry." Hiis led to further bickerings, and ulti- 
mately developed into a lawsuit, which was referred by 
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the King to Lord Chancellor Clarendon and the Lord 
Chamberiain. Herbert accused D'Avenant of being a 
traitor, affirming that he " exercised the office of Master 
of the Revels to Oliver the Tyrant," and 'that he 
pablished a poem jostifyiog the (>omwelHan rigime and 
an epithalamiom in praise of the Protector's daughter, 
Mrs. Rich. These chaiges.however.were not sustained, and 
the Poet Laureate continued to merit the royal approval. 

D'Avenant now bent all his eneigies to the viiting 
of plays. Nor did his labours go unrewarded, bis net 
drawings amounting at one time to the respectable sum 
of £2X30 a week. The money was easily earned, for, 
beyond clever but coarse wit, these plays have Uttle to 
recommend them. But they harmonised with the pre- 
vailing taste, and were staged with an originality and 
splendour wholly unprecedented. Moreover, D'Avenant's 
innovation whereby the female parts were acted by 
women was now in full operation. For example, in The 
Si^e of Rhodes there were no fewer than four actresses, 
one of whom was Mrs. Sanderson, vho subsequently 
became the wife of Betterton. 

In a homorous sketch, entitled. Adventures in the Po^s 
Elysium, published shortly after the Laureate's death, 
D'Avenant is represented as being badly received in 
Hades by various poets, notably Shakespeare, ^o was 
much offended with him " for so spoiling and mangling 
of his plays." The allusion is to D'Avenant's mntilatiim 
of Shakespeare's Measure for Measure, The Tempest, and 
Macbeth, in order to suit the tastes of those who had 
been nurtured on the Restoration drama. It was a 
widced thing to do, for, as-Dryden himself admitted in 
his prologue to The Tempest, which he and D'Avenant 
did their best to bring up to date. 
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Bat good came out of evil. Alexander Chalmers, in a 
brief sketch prefixed to his edition of D'Avenant's poems, 
asserts that the Laoreate " assisted in banishing Shalce- 
speare to make way for dramas that are now intolerable." 
We should rather say that he helped to popolaiise him. 
Was not this mutilation of Shakespeare a blessing in 
disguise ? Misguided D'Avenant's efforts undoubtedly 
were, but surely he did something towards familiarising 
the minds of the men of his day with the lofty concep- 
tions of the prince of dramatists. The meticulous 
Pepys, who condemned The Temped for having " no 
great wit," and considered Midsummer Night's Dream 
a " most insipid and ridiculous play," yet witnessed 
thirty-six performances of twelve of Shakespeare's 
[days between 1680 and 1668, the year of D'Avenant's 
death. ^ Unquestionably, the Laureate rode roughshod 
over the beauties of Shakespeare ; but it is true also 
that hisversions of the plays acquainted the non-literary 
and uncritical portion of the public with the name of 
the great dramatist, and with at least an adumbration 
of several of his worics. 

Measure for Measure, radically altered to permit of 
the introduction of the characters of Benedick and 
Beatrice, was produced in 1662 under the title of Law 
Against Lovers. But its popularity was slight com- 
pared with that of The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island, 
which, according to Pepys, was played for the first time 
in 1667. In emasculating this finished product of 
Shakespeare's art, D'Avenant, as has alrieady been 
stated, had the assistance of Dryden ; and " the effect 
produced by the conjunction of these two powerful 
minds," says Johnson, " was that to Shakespeare's 
monster, Caliban, is added a sister-monster Sicorax ; 
and a woman, who, in the original play, had never seen 

> Le*'i Lift of Shmknptart. 1B98, ed., 329-30. 
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a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man that 
had never seen a woman." * Soathey marvels " that 
two men of snch great and indubitable genius ^lonld 
have combined to debase and vulgarise and pollute such 
a poem as The Tempest." To talk of D'Avenant as a 
man of " great and indubitable genius " is arrant non- 
sense. There need therefore be no surprise that he 
was guilty of the superb folly laid to his charge, bat 
that Dryden should have been his accom[dice is 
astonishing. In his preface to The Tempest, he dedaies 
that he did not set any iralue on what he had written 
in the play, but cherished it out of gratitude to the 
memory of D'Avenant, who did him " the honour (1) 
to join me with him in the alteration of it." And then 
he adds with delicious naiveti : " It was originally 
Shakespeare's — a poet for whom he (D'Avenant) had 
particularly a high veneration, and whom he first taught 
me to admire." 

D'Avenant also accomplished the feat of turning 
Macbeth into an opera. Genest has a note on this ver- 
sion to the efiect that it " was brought forward with 
machines for the witches, with dancing, and with all 
that singing which still continues to disgrace this admir- 
able tragedy. Jn this shape it was very successful, and 
proved a lasting play. It was published in 1674 with 
an the alterations, amendments, additions, and new 
songs, as acted at the Duke's Theatre." ■ D'Avenant, 
again assisted by Dryden, is also credited with a 
wretched va:uon of Jtdius Casar, published in 1719. 

Successful as a dramatist, patronised by the Court, 
and ranked among the opulent, D'Avenant, in his 
last years, found himself amjJy compensated for the 
misfortunes of his youth. But while growing rich and 
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popnlar, he did nothing to strengthen his poetical 
reputation. He was content to stand or fall by 
Gondibert. As for the Laareateship, its duties were- 
dischaiged most perfonctorily. He wrote nothing which 
would entitle him to rank even among the second-rate 
poets who have held the office. Pope, however, thought 
sufficiently well of his poem To the Qtuen EnUrtained 
at Night by the Countess of Ar^lesey to filch two lines 
from it. 

Faire as aiubaded light, or as the day 

Id its first birth, when all Qie year was Hay ; 

Sweet as the altars smoak, or as tiie new 

Uniolded bod, swel'd by the eariy dew ; 

Smooth as the face of waters first appear'd, 

Ere tides began to strive, or winds were heard ; 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer farre 

Th&n in their sleeps forgiven heimita are. 

Yon that are more than onr discreeter feaie 

Dare* praise, witii such fall art, what make yon here ? 

Here, where the summer is so little seen. 

That leaves (her cheapest wealth), scarce reach at green ; 

YoQ come, as if the silver planet were 

Misled a while from her mncli injnr'd sphere ; 

And, f ease the traveb of her beames to-ni^t, 

la this small Unthom wonld contract her light. 

A modem critic, too, considers that D'Avenant left 
behind him something to make his countrymen 
remember his name with gratitude in the beaatifnl 



Tlie lark now leaves his watry nest, 
And climbing shakes bis dewy wings : 

He takes this window for the east. 
And to implore your light he sii^ : 

Awake, awake, the mom will never rise. 

Till she can draee her beanty at jronr eiea I 

One can scarcely hope to revivify D'Avenant's per- 
sonality. Few scraps of strictly perscmal information 
have^come down to as, bat such as they are, they do 
not present the Poet Laureate in a particolarly amiable 
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li^t. The grossness of some of his plays has, indeed, 
prepared us for the jadgment of Bishop Warbnrton that 
he was a debauchee. Bnt the dissolateness of his life 
was no barrier in that licentious age to his society being 
courted by the great. He was witty, if not wise ; and 
rumour has it that he was an excellent conversationalist. 
At times he could be brave and resourceful, and we 
have the impartial testimony of his rival, Thomas May, 
that after his elevation to the Laureateship he did not 
forsake his old friends. We know, too, that he dabUed 
in religion as he dabbled in politics. Ostensibly a 
Roman Catholic, he yet believed, says Aubrey, that 
there was a happy time coming when all religion would 
resolve itsdf into " a kind of ingeniose Qnakerisme." * 

D'Avenant died in 1668 at the playhouse in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where so many of his dramatic triumphs had 
been won. He was, as already indicated, buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; and above his grave was inscribed, 
in imitation of his renowned predecessor in the 
Laureateship, the l^end — 

" O fart SIR WILLIAM d'avxkant." 
> IMK/* by EMMMii i>«r*MM, ii, 310. 
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CHAPTER IV 

JOHN DRYDEH 

\ The erratic fortunes of the Lanreatcship is one of the 
de^M^ssin^ facts of our literary history. The distinctioii 
has been conferred with scmpnloiis impartiality on the 
fit and on the unfit, on the poet who has a reputation 

'^.to lose, and on the facile versifier who is vainly searching 
ior one. Of this we have an impressive reminder when 
the careers of D'Avenant and of his successor, Dryden, 
are juxtaposed. To compare the one with the other 
is to compare a {Mgmy with a giant, to place one of the 
east notable of the Poets Laureate alongside one fri\ose 
genius created the poetical splendour of an age. Only 
four poets of the first magnitude have held the office, 
and Dryden is one of them. After his enforced retire- 
meat from the Laureateship at the Revolution, he had 
no successor in his own rank until the appointment ^of 
Wordsworth exactly a century and three-quarters later- 
And yet, notwithstanding his poetic greatness, it would 
be foolish to affirm that Dryden added to the dignity of 
the Laureateship. He was Poet Laureate in two reigns, 
and held the office for eighteen years. He had, there- 
fore, ample opportunity to develop to their fullest extent 
his ideals with regard to it. But who shall say that his 
record is inspiring ? 

Someone has remariced with admirable point that 
Dryden is the most worldly of all our great poets. His 
mind was essentially secular. He did obeisance to a low 
standard of ethical attainment. Seldom, indeed, did he 
look beyond the horizon of self-interest. His lot, it is 
true, was cast in an age of low aims and sordid purposes, 
but a man of his superlative gifts might have risen 
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' superior to the prevailing tone and temper. It may 
also be conceded that he received small encouragement 
from " the needy Charles, who loved literary merit with- 
out rewarding it ; the saturnine James, who rewarded 
without loving it ; and the phl^matic Wlliam, vibo 
did neither the one nor the other." ^ Yet ^en all 
allowances have been made, we are still confronted with 
the melancholy fact that it was within Drydoi's power 
to have covered the Laareateship with gloiy, and that 
he failed to do so. 

-It was, of course, the man and not the poet that erred. 
Thomas Gray, who had some claim to be heard in the 
matter, having himself rather scornfully declined the 
Lanreateship, wrote that Diyden " was as dis^aceful to 
the office from his character as the poorest scribbler 
could have been from his verses." * This is severe ; bat 
when all the circumstances are taken into account, not 
too severe. The jadgment of an incorrigible Whig like 
Macaulay concerning a Court poet who was irrevocably 
identified with the Tories, must necessarily be accepted 
with caution ; but the historian is not expressing ^iTn^lf 
in the language of hyperbole when he says that Dryden 
was not a man of high spirit ; that his pursuits were not 
such as were likely to give elevation or delicacy to his 
mind ; and that " he had, during many years, earned bis 
daily bread by pandering to the vicious taste of the pit, 
and by grossly flattering rich and noble patrons."' 

The age was hopelessly venal, and Dryden was not 
better than bis age. A Puritan and a Royalist, an 
ardent member of the Qiurch of England and a devoitt 
Roman Catholic, an enthusiastic admirer of Cromwell, 
and the Poet Laureate and frigid of Charles II and 

■ Scott. Dtyd»M'i Workt. xiv, 210, nota. 
• Utters. I. 374. 

■ Hiilory of EnglMid. Fop. ed. i, 424. 
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James H — ^Dryden's gift of being all things to all menl 
was truly marvelloas. His protean performances sur-J 
prised his friends and bafBed his enemies. Dryden's 
apologists are neither fev nor oninfloential, but when 
they have said their last word, it remains indubitably 
true that his mind was essentially Machiavellian. To 
follow, then, the incidents of Diyden's Lanreateship is 
hardly inspiriting, since the most vivid impression we 
gain is that of a man of rare poetical gifts allying 
himself with fluid conviction and cupidity. 

^J}ryden succeeded to the Laureateship on D'Avenant's '■ 
death in 1668, though the appointment was not officially ._ 
ratified till two years lateiJ It will be necessary, how- 
ever, in order to bring out clearly his relationship to the 
office, to outline the salient features of his history from 
the year 1657, when, fresh from his studies at Trinity 
CoUqge, Cambridge, he settled in London as secretary to 
bis consio. Sir Gilbert Pickering, a zealous Puritan and 
a_member of Cromwell's council. 

Qt was in accord with the fitness of things that Diyden ' 
should commence his career ond^ Puritan auspices, i 
By birth, training, and family ties, he was closdy con-" 
nected with the cause of the Commonwealth.' Hb , 
father, his ancle (Sir John Dryden), and his cousin (Sir 
Gilbert Pickering) were all staundi Puritans, and had 
been prominently identified with the policy of Oom- 
well. ' In 1657 the supporters of the Conmionwealth 
were still in the ascendancy, and, superficially at all 
events, it looked as if the principles they espoused would 
maintain their ground for many years to come. No 
fault can be found with Dryden for casting in his lot 
with the Puritans. It was the natural thing to do ; 
and, in commending his prudence, we need not impugn 
his sincerity. A year later, however, the whole utna- 
tion was changed. Cromwell was dead, and his unstable 
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son, Richard, had entocd on his brief and tn^lorioas 
Protectorship. Dryden's all^iance to the Puritan cause, 
however, remained unshaken. This was plainly shown, 
by the fact that on learning of Cromwdl's death, he 
indited Heroic Stantas, " consecrated to the glorious 
memory of bis Most Serene and Roiowned Highness, 
Oliver, late Lord Protector of this Commonwealth." 
Tias, the first notable poem that Dryden wrote, is 
certainly not lacking in veneration for the Pmitan leader. 

His grandeur he derived from heaven alone; 

For he was great, ere fortune made him so ; 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 

Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

Such was our prince ; yet owned a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show : 

Thus, poor mechanic arts in public mov*, 
Whilst the deep secrets beyond practice go. 

Nor died he when his ebUng fame went less. 

But when fresh laurels courted him to live : 
He seemed but to prevent some new success. 

As if above what trium|du earth could give. 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 

Ifis name a. great example stands, to show, 
How strangely high endeavouis may be Uessed, 

Where piety and valour jointly go. 

Johnson thought these verses superior to those of Sprat 
and Waller on the same theme, and " snfficient to raise 
great expectations of the rising poet." * In the day of 
high prosperity, when he was being idolised by the 
Court of Charles II, Dryden would fain have forgotten 
his Rowing pan^yric of Cromwell ; but his enemies, 
wishing to reveal the measure of his apostasy, reprinted 
it as a broadsheet.* 
Dryden, then, on the very eve of the Restoration was 
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an ultra-Puritan in the political, if not in the religious, 
sense. When he wrote the line about Cromwell's ashes 
resting in " a peaceful um," he Uttle knew that in less 
than two yeais the Stuart cause would again be 
triomphant, and that the headless body of his late 
lead«- would be dangl'^g from the gallows at Tyburn. 
But events were moving with ominous rapidity, and 
Dryden was still receiving Puritan homage for his eulogy 
of Cromwell when the political opheaval occurred, and 
he was called upon to make trial of his constancy. 

Dryden's fortunes were now at their lowest. His 
party had suffered irretrievable disaster, his patnm and 
relative. Sir Gilbert lackering (who was numbered 
among the re^cides), and his onde, Sir John Dryden, 
were both in hiding, and had no reason to expect the 
slightest act of clemency, while he himself was poor and 
oidcnown. If Shadwell, his future antagonist and suc- 
cessor in the Laureateship, is to be bdievcd, Dryden at 
this time " lived in a lodging, with a window no bigger 
than a pocket looking-glass, and dined at a three-penny 
ordinary, enough to starve a vacation tailor." Shadwell 
further enlightens us in the Medal of John Bayes — 
He tuised a jonmeymaa to a bookseller ; 
Writ prefaces to boote for meat and drink, 
And as it paid, be vould both write and think. 

How, then, did Dryden comport himself ? With a 
cynical indifference to appearances, he proclaimed to all 
whom it might concern that he was prepared to change 
his principlfs as he changed his clothes, that it was in no 
disaccord with loyalty and consistency that a man 
should repudiate Ids i»rty in the day of adversity and 
curry favour with its victorious rival. He had pane- 
g3rrized O^mwell and republicanism, but now that both 
had disaiq>eared beyond hope of resurrection, he would 
panegyrize Qiarles II and monarchy. Scott dexterously 
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evades the problem of condoct raised by the transference 
of Diyden's all^iance from the Puritans to the Royalists, 
and merely rnnaiks that " Diyden, left to b^ own 
exertions, hastened to testify his joyful acqoiescoice in 
the restoration of monarchy, by pablishing Astraea 
Redux." ^ Johnson, another Tory apologist, contents 
himself by sajring that if the poet chaiiged, be changed 
with the nation. 

But surely nothing can palliate sach baseness as 
Dryden was guilty of. )^thin two years of the puUica- 
tion of his Heroic StauMos, he was winning applause as 
the aathor of Astraea Redux, " a poem on the H^>py 
Restoration and Return of his Sacred Majesty, ChaiJes 
the Second." To have written this poem was bad 
mongh ; but that Dryden should have gone out of his 
way to sneer at Cromwell and his work, and to compare 
the Restoration to God's guidance of Moses, and the 
[m}fligate Oiarles to a heaven-sent deliverer, was to 
stand convicted of turpitude. In 1661, there followed 
the verses entitled. A Panegyric to his Sacred Majesty, 
which equals, if it does not excel, the nauseous laudation 
of Astraea Redux. 

Following up the success won by his two poems on 
the restored monarchy, Diyden now strove sedulously 
to gain a footing at Court. Hiis was not so difficult as 
mi^t have been expected in the case of a man with 
Dryden's antecedents. Charles was not a hard task- 
muter where morality was concerned, and he was 
graciously pleased to ignore Diyden's past and to believe 
that the sentiments expressed in Astraea Redux were the 
ontpoarings of a contrite heart. So he became the 
patron of the young poet, and when D'Avenant died in 
1668, he instaUed him as Poet Laureate. He also gave 
him the post of Historiographer Royal, Letters Patent 

Drrdea : Work$. ad. Suntsbniy. i, 4S. 
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comtoniiig the two offices being issued in 1670. They 
were bestowed, in the words of the Patent, " in considera- 
tion of the many good and acceptable services by John 
Dryden . . . to ns heretofore done and performed . . . 
of his learning and eminent abilities . . . and of bis 
great skill and elegant style both in verse and prose." 
It was decreed that the offices should carry with them 
" one annuity or yearly pension of two hundred poonds 
... to have and to hold . . . from the death of Sir 
WlUam D'Avenant lately deceased " ; also " one batt 
or pipe of the best Canary wine." A few years later 
Diyden received an additional salary of £100 a year. _ 
Bat the Laoreateshlp was not so pecuniarily advan- 
tageous as it seemed, for the allowance was i»id irreg- 
ularly, and in 1684 was four years in arrear. This may 
account in some measure for the perimictory manner in 
which Dryden dischaiged his duties. Several short 
poems flattering the monarcbs ^om he served practically 
sums up his labours as Court poet. Nevertheless, the 
Laoreate^p was not without its value. It gave him 
prestige. It brought him the favour of the King and 
the patronage of noble lords, which meant a great deal 
to one who relied mainly for his living on writing for 
the_ stage. 

^^Dryden had hardly been installed as Poet Laureate 
when he was fiercely assailed by his enemies. In 1671 
a |day entitled, The Eehearsal was produced. The 
ostensible author was the Dulce of Buckingham, T^om 
Dryden afterwards unmortalised as Zitnri in Absalom 
and Achitophd— 

Some of their chiefs were prmces of the land : 
In tiie first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various Uiat he seemed to be 
Not one, bnt aJl mankind's epitome '. 
Stifi in opinions, always in the wrong. 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 
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Bnckingham, who is said to have received help from 
Batler, author of Hudibras, Sprat, and others, originally 
intended that Bayes, the hero, should represent 
D'Avenant, bat after that poet's death he assigned the 
character to Dryden. Bayes became the nickname of 
the new Laureate whose plays. The Itidian Emperor and 
The Conquest of Granada, were travestied in Bucking- 
ham's Rehearsal. The piece also contained an allusion 
to his intrigue with Ann Reeve, one of the actresses. 
Furthennore, the actor of Bayes imitated the Lanreate's 
{qipearance and gestures, mimicked his voi(», made fun 
of his foibles, and parodied the popular passages of his 
rhyming tragedies. Diyden's equanimity, however, was 
not disturbed, for he had the knack of lessening, says 
Johnson, " the smart of bis wounds by the balm of his 
own approbation."^ He treated the farce with silent 
contempt, though a day came when he admitted that its 
ridicule was not wholly undeserved. 

Bat Elkanah Settle's Empress of Morocco did what 
The Rehearsal failed to do : it made the Laureate 
furious. There were good reasons for this undignified 
dinouernent. Settle, a person " utterly contemptible," 
to use Scott's phrase, was Dryden's cldef rival, being a 
favourite arncmg the younger literary fry. He 1^ 
achieved some success as a dramatist, aiu] when the 
Empress of Morocco, which contained a disparaging 
reference to the Laureate, was produced in 1673, it was 
acted " with unanimous and overpowering applause for 
a month together."* This was as wormwood and gall 
to Dryden. But what incensed him most was that 
Settle's patron, the Earl of Rochester, should have had 
the tragedy acted at Whitehall by the lords and ladies 
of the Court, an honour which had not been paid to 
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him, despite his c^dal position as royal poet. More- 
over, Settle had the ^Erontery to describe himselt 
on the title-page of his play as " Servant to his 
Majesty." 

Thb was more than Dryden could stand. Summoning 
the aid of ShadweU and Crowne, he proceeded forthwith 
to pour out the phiab of his wrath apon the hapless 
head of Elkanah. In a scurrilous pamphlet. Settle is 
described as " an animal of a most deplored under- 
standing, without conversation. ... He has a heavy 
hand at fools, and a great fadhty in writing nonsense for 
them. . . . His King, his two Empresses, his Villain, 
and his Sub-Villain, nay, his Hero, have all a certain 
natural cast of the fother — ^their folly was bean and bred 
in them, and something of the Ocanah will be visible." 
That a poet with the genius of Dryden should demean 
himself by indulging in such personaUties concerning a 
miseraUe poetaster, shows that his character was by no 
means on a levd with his ability. " To see," says 
Johnson. " the highest mind thus levelled with the 
meanest may produce aoxae solace to the consdonsness 
of weakness, and some mortification to the pride of 
wisdom." ' But Dryden had not wounded his adversary : 
he bad only become the victim of impotent rage. Settle 
replied in a quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages, in 
which he showed himself as coarse and waspish as the 
Laureate. 

A literary fend in Drydra's day was a serious matter, 
for sometimes the contestants did not rest satisfied with 
wordy warfare, but proceeded to blows. Chu winter 
night, in the year 1679, when returning from Will's 
cofEee-house, the Poet Laureate was set opon by ruffians 
and badly mauled. The instigator of the assault is 
supposed to have been the Earl of Rochester, once the 

' Liv§t of Hi4 Pottt. (Essay on Diydca.) 
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friend and patron of Dryden, but now his intractaUe 
enemy. Rochester, who, as has abeady been stated, 
was instmmental in having Settle's Empress of Morocco 
performed at Court, was enraged by an attack on him- 
self in Mulgrave's Essay on Satire (1675), which he 
wrongly ascribed to Dryden. The Earl vowed vengeance, 
mentioning in a letter that he should " leave the repartee 
to Black Will with a cudgel." Scott concurs in the view 
that the assault was the corollary of this threat ; but 
whether Rochester actually conspired to do Dryden 
personal injury is problematical. Be that as it may. 
the Poet Laureate played a part in this episode as 
honourable as his conduct in the controversy with Settle 
was contemptible. Though he had had severe provoca- 
tion, he showed no vindictiveness. On the contrary, 
he went so far as to mention Rochester with respect in 
the Essay j^tdxed to the translation of Juvenal. 
^ ]Jprydra's talent for literary conflict was now to be 
exerdsed on a la^er scab. It was a time of political 
unrest. There were plots and counter plots, and the 
qnrit of all uncharitableness was abroad. Monmouth, 
as the " Protestant Duke," had been put forward by 
the scheming Shaftesbury in opposition to the Duke of 
Yoik, the popish heir-presumptive, and, as a result of 
the Popish Plot, the Exclusion Bill, and two semi-royal 
progresses, he had become extremely popular with the 
Protestants. On the other hand, the Court policy 
towards Monmouth led to attacks on Chaiies II and his 
toother, James, Whig rhymers and pamphleteers pouring 
forth torrents of violent invective. Qearly someone was 
: wanted to champion the cause of the <>own, and the 
. Ring natnrally looked to the Poet Laureate, who was 
now as thoroughgoing a defender of monarchy as he 
Md been once of the principles of the Commonwealth. 
Conscious of his power to wage effective satirical war. 
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and eager for an enconnter with bis old adversaries — 
Settle and Bacltingham — and his more recent one, 
Shadwell, all of whom belonged to Monmouth's party, 
Diyden engaged with a light heart in the hazardous 
experiment of oniting poetry with politics. He wished, 
too, to refute a statement which had been widely drcu- 
kted to the effect that he was not only in sympathy with 
Homnoath, but was the tool of Shaftesbury, one 
calumniator even representing him as Poet Lameate 
to that master of Machiavellian statecraft.' Possibly 
the dedication of The Spanish Friar, in i^iich Dryden 
recommended " a Protestant play to a Protestant 
patron," was responsible for the mmoor. At any rate, 
it was instantly dispelled by the pablication, in 1681, of 
the greatest satire in the Fnglwh tongue — Ahsahm and 
Acfutophel. 

The poem, which, according to Nahnm Tate, was 
suggested by Charles himself, created an immense sensa- 
tion. " The greatest satire of modem times," says 
Macaolay, " had amazed the town, had made its way 
with unprecedented rapidity even into rural districts, 
and had, wherever it appeared, bitterly annoyed the 
Exclnsionists, and raised the courage of the Tories." ' 
In short, it was felt that Dryden was more than a match 
for aU the scribblers arrayed against him. 

To dilate upon the merits of, or quote from, a poem 
vAach constitutes a landmark in English Uteratnre would 
be superfluous. Suffice it to .say that the masteriy 
portrait of Shaftesbury, the " false Achitophel," 

A n&me to all socceeding a^es cnnt ; 
For close designs and crooked conasda fit. 
Sagadona. bold, and turbulent of wit, 
RMtlesB, unfixed in principles and plaJce, 

> Sonuf't TraeU, 1812. viil, 317. 

* Hitlory of England. Fop. ed.. i, 198. 
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has done more to stamp that crafty politidaa with 
unenviable distinction thian all the ov«t acts of bis 
toTtnons and lawless career. 

The success of Absahm and AchiUyphd was instantan- 
eous. Johnson's father, who was a bookseller at the 
time, coold recall no work which had had so enomons 
a sale except the reports of Sacheverell's trial in the 
rei^ of Anne. The poem spurred the Whig poets to 
fresh endeavour, particularly those who were smarting 
under the lash of Dryden's withering satire. Two of 
the most scurrilous lampoons bore the Scriptural titles 
of Ataria and Hushai and Absalom Senior. The former 
was by Samuel Pordage ; the latter Dryden evidently 
attributed to Settle, for, in ridiculing him in the Second 
Part of Absahm and Achitophel, he quotes the second 
line of the poem — 

Who makes heaven's gate a lock to its own key. 

When Absalom and Achitophel, invested with all the 
charm of novelty, was being read everywhere, an event 
■occurred which gave a fresh impetus to the campaign of 
satire, and enabled Dryden to score another triumj^. 
Shaftesbury, whose machinations on behalf of Monmouth 
had led to his imprisonment in the Tower, was now 
released, the grand jury refusing to find a bill of high 
treason against him. The popular party was jubilant, 
and to mark the event a medal was stnidE on which was 
inscribed the head and name of Shaftesbury. This 
incident infuriated the Court, and Charles himself is 
credited with having suggested the medal to the 
Laureate as a fitting theme for another satire. 

To a poet of less resource, the royal command to write 
upon a character he had already so mercilessly scourged 
might, as Scott remarks, have proved somewhat embar- 
rassing. But Dryden, conscious of his complete mastery 
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of the art, responded at once. In 1682 appeared 
anonymously. The Medtd, a Satire against Sedition, in 
wbkh the apostasy and shortcomings <A Shaftesbury, 
iriiom Charles declared to be " the wickedest dog in 
En^^and," were handled with remorseless severity. 

Again the Whig scribes came to the rescoe, and in 
lampoons in which the abase was oat of all proportion 
to the wit, they fnlminated against their victoiions 
adveisary, raked up his past, and taonted him with 
being a ren^iade Pmitan and Republican. Bockingham 
C ^mri ") published Reflections on Absalom and Achito- 
Phel; Pordage, The Medal Reversed (erroneously attri- 
buted by Johnson to Settle) ; and Shadwell, The Medal 
of John Bayes. There also appeared The Loyal Mtdal 
Vindicated and Dryden's Satire to his Muse, the latter 
imputed to Lord Somers, \i^o, however, disavowed it 
to Pope. But these productions were powerless to 
weaken the impression made by Dryden's two great 
satires. 

The Laoreate, whose fertility seemed inexhaustible, 
now tamed his attention to Shadwell, who, in The Medal 
of John Bayes, had charged Dryden with gross crimes. 
Shadwell, of whom more will be said in the next chapter, 
was origfaially a friend of Dryden, who had furnished a 
prologue to the former's play, The True Widow; bat 
divergrait views concerning the nature and function of 
comedy had, among other matters, caused them to drift 
apart, with the result that they were now not only 
literary rivals, but violent political antagonists. Dryden 
was particularly offended by Shadwell's attack on his 
play, Aurengzebe, and by his rude jest in the preface to 
The Virtuoso, that he wanted nothing but a pension to 
enable him to write as well as the Poet Laureate. 

Dryden, therefore, braced himself for a satire i^ch 
should overwhehn Siadwell. The result of his cogitations 
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was the appearance, in 1682, of MacFUcknot, or a 
Satire on the Tnte Bhte Protestant Poet, T.S.. " by the 
Author of Absalom and Achitofhel." Shadwell is repre- 
sented as the adopted son of Richard Flecknoe, an 
Irish poetaster, who 

In prose and vene wu owned, without dispute, 
Throngh all the reatma of Nonsense abaolnte. 

Flecknoe ponders. 

Which of all hia sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with ^ffit, 

and then decides that his choice should fall on the one 
who most resemtded him. Shadwell is chosen, for he 

Alone my perfect image bean. 
Mature In duUnees from his tender years : 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make ^eteoce ; 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Shadwell, who was not easily perturbed, was thorou^y 
roused by MacFUcknoe, though his obtuseness merci- 
fnlly prevented him from fully appreciating Dryden's 
wit. He interpreted the poem hterally, and thought he 
had scored a point by showing tliat Dryden had 
erroneously represented him as an Irishman ; so true is it, 
as Scott says, " that a knavish speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear." ^ 

MacFUcknoe, which, it is interesting to recall. Pope 
took as the model of The Dunciad, was quickly followed 
by the Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel (1682), 
containing sketches of the minor Whig poets. The satire 
was largely written by Nahum Tate, but Drjnlen con- 
tributed more than 200 lines, and probably revised the 
whole. In any case, it was his work that gave vitality 
to the poem, for Tate, as we shall see later on, was one 

■ DrydMi : fVorlu, «d. Saintsbtiiy, i, 222. 
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of the feeblest of poets. Shadwell, in the character of 
" (%>" is again severely handled, and Settle, as " Doeg," 
also receives condign chastisement. The latter, whose 
hatred of Diyden was soch that Johnson suggested as 
an appropriate inscription for his tombstone, the words : 
" Here lies the Rival and Antagonist of Drydeo," had 
materially increased the sum of his ofEenoe by the 
foUowtng allosion to the Laureate in the prologoe to 
The Emperor of Morocco — 

How finely would tiie BparkB be can^t to-dmy, 
Stoold a Whig poet write a Tory play. 
And yon, posusaed with rtgp before, shoold send 
Your random shot abroad and maul a friend } 
For you, we find, too often bias and dap. 
Just as you live, speak, think, and figbt---by bap. 
And poets, we aJl know, can change, like you. 
And are alone to their own interest true ; 
Can write against all sense, nay even their own : 
The vttUde called ^MiutM makes it down. 
No fear of cndgets, where Ihere's hope of bread ; 
A well-filled paunch forgets a broken head. > 

No wonder that Dryden's wrath was kindled to a white 
beat, for EDcanah had certainly laid bare a vulnerable 
point. 

The Laureate was now at the hei^t <A his power and 
infloence. By his satirical trilogy, he had brilliantly 
upheld the cause of the Court, vanquished his literary 
rivals, and established himself as the premier English 
man of letters of his age. Popularity had also attended^, 
his work as a playwright. But, despite it all, Dryden 
had his troables. His earnings were nowise commensur- 
ate with his renown. Honour and flattery he had, but 
not decent comfort. Verily, Settle need not have 
upbraided him on the score of his pension, for it existed 
more in name than in reality. In the days of the 
" tierry Monarch," the granting of a pension was not 

* An aUoskin to the Kocherter inckUnt. 
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always equivalent to receiving it. Anyhow, Dryden's 
resources at this time were so low that he piteoosly 
solicited a half-year's salary. " It is enough," he wrote, 
" for one age to have ne^^ected Mr. Cowley and starved 
Mr. Butler." This appeal seems to have extorted £75, 
but whether it resulted in the more punctual payment 
of his emoluments as Laureate and Historiographer may 
be left to conjecture. In 1683 he was appointed Col- 
lector of Customs in the Port of London, but here, again, 
it is impossible to say what monetary gain accrued to 
Dryden. 

In (me of his odes to Charles, the Laureate artfully 
insinuated that all the encouragement he had received 
was " the pension of a prince's praise." But, however 
much Dryden mi^t resent the shabby treatment of the 
Court, his admiration of Charles never waned. He 
composed an opera, Albion and Albanius, to commemor 
rate the King's political successes, and he refers to 
another opera, King Arthur, as being " the last piece of 
service which I bad the honour to do for my gracioos 
master, King Qiarles IL" * The dedication of this 
woric contains an adulatory notice of the King's character. 
" Let his human frailties," he concludes, " be forgotten, 
and his clemency and moderation {the inherent virtues of 
his family) be remembered with a grateful veneration." ' 
Dryden wrote a funeral ode, entitled Threnodia At4gustalis, 
in which occurs the- following impious lines — 

False heroes, made by flattery so, 
Heaven can strike out like sparkles, at a blow ; 
But ere a prince is to perfection brought, 
He costs Omnipotence a second tlionght. 

The Laureate, however, was careful not to pitch his ode 
in too thienodial a key. Having extolled the dead 
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Charles in a strain which certainly gives point to 
Johnson's remaik that Diyden made flattery too cheap, 
he passes jauntily to the more congenial topic cd the 
living James, whose regal qualities are superiatively 



Shortly after the accession of the new King, Dryden 
became a Roman Catholic. The motives which prompted 
this step are obscure, and have been the subject of more 
controversy than any other episode in the poet's career. 
At the commencement of his reign, James reappointed 
Dryden to the three offices which he had held under 
Charles, though his desire for rigid economy took the 
airia Tjiig form of refusing the annual butt of Canary wine, 
which had been hitherto a perquisite of the Lanreateship. 
James, however, did not renew the extra pension of 
£100 a year granted by Charles until the Laureate had. 
.been received into the Roman communion. Hence an 
all-important question is raised : Did Dryden become a 
conv^ to a reUgion he had previously attacked in 
order to reap a pecuniary advantage ? 

Johnson and Scott, who were in sympathy with 
Dryden's Toryism, are advocates of his ancerity. The 
former adroitly dismisses the subject with the remaik 
that " inquiries into the heart are not for man " ; while 
the latter concludes that Dryden. by allying himself 
" to the communion of a falling sect, loaded, too, at the 
time with heavy disqualifications," was, from the date 
of his conversion, " a serious and sincere Roman 
Cathohc." ^ Hacaulay, on the other hand, has no 
doubt that Dryden's change of religion was venal. 
" Finding that, if he continued to call himself a Pro- 
testant, his services would be overlooked, he declared 
himself a Papist." ' Professor Saintsbory, in a lengthy 
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editorial note to Scott's memoir of Dryden, says that 
Macaulay mistook the extra pension bestowed by 
Charles for " an original one granted in payment of 
apostasy," but this is by no means clear. The Whig 
historian's words are : " A pension of a hundred a year 
which had been given to him by Charles, and had 
expired with Charles, was not renewed." * But, even 
supposing the historian eired, no valid objection, as 
Professor Saintsbury himself admits, can be urged 
against the supposition that apostasy was made a 
condition of the renewal. " There will always be," 
Macaulay truly observes, " a strong presumption against 
the sincerity of a conversion by which the convert is 
directly a gainer." ' And Dryden was a gainer. 

The circumstances attending his conversion are signi- 
ficant. James was a fanatical Romanist, and it may be 
safely concluded that he would look with no great favour, 
possibly with positive aversion, on an ofBcer of his house- 
hold ^o bad publicly attadced his religion. As the 
author of The Spaiash Friar, which satirised the priest- 
hood, and of the ReUgio Laid, which defended the 
Church of England against the sectaries, it is obvious 
that the position of the Laureate would have been 
rendered very uncomfortable without recantation in 
some shape or form. Now what happened was this : 
On 19th January, 1686, Evelyn recorded in his Diary 
that Dryden, with his two sons and " Mrs. Nelly " 
(Nell Gwynn 1) were going to mass. " Such proselytes," 
quaintly added the diarist, " were no great loss to the 
Church." Six weeks later, on 4th March, 1686, Letters 
Patent were issued restoring the extra pension granted 
by Charles, the said poision to date from the beginning 
of the new reign. That so avaricious a monarch as 
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James shonld restore a lapsed pension without sub- 
stantial reasons is inconceivable ; and the acceptance 
by Diyden of the Romish faith was just one of those 
acts that were most likely to awaken in him a generous 
impulse. 

The tenor of Dryden's later life only serves to 
strengthen the view that hia sincerity in becoming a 
Roman Catholic is open to grave suspicion. Scott 
devotes much space to tracing the history of the poet's 
belief ; bat if we would aiiive at a just estimate of his 
conversion, we must pay more regard to conduct than 
to belief. Now, the Laureate fares badly in this respect. 
His character was fax from being irreproachable. No 
one would gather from his plays that he was interested 
in the promotion of sound morahty, let alone religion. 
Nor was his sense of self-respect very acute. As has 
aheady been noted, he was capaUe of the most 
unblushing opportunism, and be would pour oat any 
amount of adulatory verse, if thereto he could farther 
his own interests. 

But, notwithstanding the damaging testimony of 
Dryden's past life, it might have been possible to aigue 
the sincerity of his conversion if it had been accompanied 
by the visible fruits of righteousness, A change of 
r^igion usually means a change in a man's whole point 
of view, a revolution in his conduct. There is no 
evidence of this in Drjrden's case. The truth is, as 
Macaulay says, that " the dramas which he wrote after 
his pretended conversion are ttt- no respect less impure 
or profane than those of his youth. . . He made the 
grossest satires of Juvenal more gross, interpolated loose 
descriptions in the tales of Boccaccio, and polluted the 
sweet and limpid poetry of the Georgia with filth which 
would have moved the loathing of Viigit." * 

> Hittoty of England. Pop. ed.. i. 425. 
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Once relieved from his embarrassmg position and 
brought into harmony with the faith oi his rojral patron, 
Dryden lost no time in proving himself as zealous a 
champion of Romanism as he liad been once of the 
tenets of Cromwell. James, who cared nothing for 
poetry, thought the Laureate would be better employed 
in defending his Church in prose. Accordio^y, be set 
him to answer Stillingfleet, who had assailed two papers 
left by Charles II containing, says Evelyn, " aeroral 
alignments opposite to the doctrine of the Qiorch of 
England." James, ever anxious to gain some advan- 
tage for his Church, published these papers, along witli 
one written by his Qames's) first wife, in wbich she 
justified her conversion. But Dryden, great master 
though he was of the English tongue, knew nothing of 
theology. That he should fail, therefore, in a contest 
with so consummate a theologian and controversialist as 
Stillingfleet was only to be expected. 

The Laureate himself was conscious that tie was no 
match for the redoabtable Churchman. It occurred to 
him, however, that if he could not efEectoally defend the 
Romish faith in prose, he could do so in verse. Actuated, 
therefore, by a desire to serve his Church with distinction, 
and to show that the poet and the logician might success- 
fully be combined, he wrote in hot haste Tht Hind and 
the Panther (1687), in which the Qiturch of Rome, repre- 
sented by the milk-white Hind, defends her doctrine 
against the Church of England, betokened by the 
Panther, a beast beautiful but spotted. 

The poem, however, did not attain to the success of 
the three great satires of his earlier years. Nor was 
this surprising. Even if Dryden's scholarship had been 
above suspicion, the allegorical setting of the poem was 
quite unsuited to the theme with which it dealt. The 
ludicrous spectacle of a hind and a panther discussing 
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knotty theological points was bound to excite derision ; 
and Diyden had only himself to blame for having 
originated some biting satires. 

Montague, afterwards Eaii of Halifax, and Prior 
pnbli^ed a parody, entitled. The Covniry Mouu and City 
MoHse. Shadwell, still unarting from the womub 
inflicted by MacFUeknoe, was also early in the field, but 
with such feeble verse that the Laureate could afiord 
to say — 

Lorii^ he wins, becanae his oftine will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who dnrst contend with me. 

Another assailant was Tom Brown, " of facetious 
memory," whose studies at Oxford are remembered by 
a witty extempore adaptation of Martial's epigram, 
Non amo te, Sabidi : " I do not love thee. Dr. Fell." 
Under the name of Dudley Tomkinson, Brown pub- 
Ushed three dialogues. One was called Reasons of Mr. 
Bayes's CJumging His ReligioH, while another bore the 
title. Reasons of Mr. Mains the Player's Conversion and 
Re-Conversion. Dryden is dubbed " little Bayes " ; 
and in one of the dialogues, Ciites, on being asked 
whether he had seen The Hind and the Panther, replies — 

" Seen H, Mr. Bayes 1 Why I can stir nowhere but it pursues 
me . . . SometimeB I meet it in a bandbox, when my laundress 
brings home my lineo ; sometimes, whether I will or no. it lights 
my pipe at a cofiee-bouae ; sometimes it surpiiaea me in a Ixunk- 
maker's shop ; and sometimes it refreshes my memory for me 
on the back-side of a Oiancery Lane parcel. For your comfort, 
too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you may perceive, 
but have read it too, and can quote it as freely upon occasion as 
a frugal tradesman can quote that noble treatise, the Worth of a 
Ptnny to his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in cockale, stewed 
apples, and penny custards." 

Dryden also evinced his enthusiann for his new 
rdi^on by translating Bouhoors's Life of St. Francis 
Xavier. Jn a dedication to the Queoi, he points out 
tbat Bouhonrs attributed the tarth of Louis XIV to 
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Xavier's intercession, and declares that Her Bfajesty 
has donbtless " the satisfaction of knowing that sodi 
pious prayers have not been unprofitable to yoa ; and 
the nation may one day come to understand how happy 
it will be for them to have a son of prayers ruling over 
them." An heir actually appeared in 1688, and the 
Laoreate signalised the event in Britanma Rediviva, a 
poem which contains no fewer than 361 Hnes. The 
new bom prince is thos apostrophized — 

Hail, son of prayen I by I 
Drawn down from be&ven. 

Britannia Rediviva was the last poem which Dryden 
wrote as Poet Laureate. A few months later the 
Revolution swept like a whirlwind over the land, leaving 
nothing to Dryden but blighted hopes and aspirations. 
The Revolution of 1688 meant not only the triumph of 
Protestantism, bat the victory of a Whig principle which 
was to colour English poetry and philosophy for half a 
century. There was, therefore, no room for a Poet 
' Laureate who was a Tory in politics and a Papist in 
.religion. On 1st August, 1689, all Dryden's offices 
became vacant owing to his inability to swear the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. It has been 
cruelly suggested that, having regard to his past, Dryden 
would probably have contemplated a return to the Pro- 
testant fold, had it been represented to him that by to 
doing he would retain his offices. To have done so, 
would have been to part with the last shred of honoor. 
Besides, recantation would only have inspired a malignant 
hatred among his co-religioiUsts, without in the least 
pacifying the donands of his new masters. Among the 
first acts of his old friend, Buckhurst, now Etui of 
Dorset, in his capacity as Lord Chamberlain, was the 
poignant one of informing Dryden that he was no long^ 
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Poet Laureate. Dorset, however, oat of his private 
purse, generously bestowed on the deposed poet a con- 
»derable benefaction. The amount, according to Prior, 
was equivalent to the Laureate pension ; bat there is 
some reason to 'doubt this. . , 

DT3nlen lived for twelve yeaxs after his deposition-/-a 
period which not only covered the brief tenure orthe 
Laoreateship of his successor-—ShadweD — ^but no fewer 
than nine years of that of Shadwell's successor — Nahom 
Tate — ^who, as has already been mentioned, collaborated 
with Dryden in tb.e writing of the Second Part of- , 
Absalom and Achitophel. As ex-Laureate, Dryden ' 
behaved with a dignity Which was in striking contrastj 
to the vacillation of his earlier years. When the 
Govemment on one occasion proposed to confer a 
favour, he, like an honourable man, let it be known 
that be could not accept it if it imphed any sacrifice of 
his religign. And as he remained staunch to the 
ancient faith, so he never wavered in bis all^iance to 
the cause of James. He declined an invitation to write 
a poem on the occasion of Queen Mary's death in 1694 ; 
anid it was a refusal to acknowledge the new King that 
led to his quarrel with Jacob Tonson, the bookseller. 
That wily man desired that Dryden's translation of 
Virgil should be dedicated to William III; but the 
deposed Laureate would not agree. Tonson, however, 
not to be outdone, had an engraving drawn representing 
£neas with a hooked nose, so that he might have some 
resemblance to the new King. 

It ought also to be placed to Dryden's credit that, 
despite the hard times which had overtaken him, he 
woriced at his old vocation of playwright uncom- 
plainingly, and tried to win by solid achievement" the 
respect and goodwill of bis younger contemporaries. 
The cheerful spirit in which he worked after he had loet 
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the laurel is well brooght oat by some lines in the 
prologne to Don SAasUan, the first druna he produced 
after the Re^lntion. 

tbn judge removed, though he's no more " my lord," 

Uity plMid at bar, or at tbe council-board : 

So may cast poeta write ; there's no preten^n 

To argue loea of wit from loss of pensioa. 

And you well know, a play's of no religion 

Take good advice, and please yonrselvea this day ; 

No matter from what bands yon have the play. 

;If Dryden, in his old age, had the mortification ol 
beholding himself a deposed Court poet, he could at 
least rest securely in the assurance that there was 
one coveted honour of which no king or govemmoit 
could deprive him — ^that of being the foremost repre- 
sentative of English literature of his time. As he sat 
in his aim-chair at Will's, a younger generation of 

'writers did him homage as the indisputable monarch of 
the English literary world. To Will's resorted the 
youthful Pope, who, in The Dunciad. was to (Hove 
himself a worthy successor of the author of Absahm 
and Achiiophel. There, too, probably came " Cousin 
Swift," who, however, was naturally not the better 
pleased, when informed by his aged relative that he 
would never make a poet. Another rising author who 
found his way to the steps of Dryden's throne was 
Addison, with whose lines we take leave of the Poet 
Laureate of the second Qiarles and the second James — 

But see where artful Dryden next appears, 
Gfown old in rhyme, but charming even in years ; 
Great Dryden next, whose tuneful muse affords 
The sweetest numbers and the fittest words. 
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CHAPTER V 

THOMAS 5HADWELL 

:_It is a hard, but a true, saying, that Thomas Shadwell ~ 
owes bis modicam of literary fame not to his own 
achievement, bnt to that of another. The reccmdite 
student of EngUsh literature may be able to name 
correctly his seventeen comedies, which an early writer 
in Blackwood found duller than a "concert of antient 
music " and dismissed with Dogberry's remark : " They 
are most tolerable, and not to be oidnred " ; but to the 
vast majority the name of SbadweU cmly serves to 
recall the " True Blue Protestant Poet " of Drydea's 
MacFlecknoe, and the.",Og" of the Second Part of 
Absalom and Achitopheiy 

\ _ S hadwell. however, was not exactly a literary nonentity, 
thot)^ he came poilonsly near being one. With more 
malignity than truth, Dryden depicted him as the man 
who never deviated into sense. He had at least enough 
intelligence and ability to retain a hold on the stage for 
a quarter of a century, and, in Scott's judgment, to excel 
even Dryden in the lower walks of comedy. ' He had, it 
is true, a sordid imagination, an uncoum expression, 
and a dull, heavy manner ; but some of his plays are 
cleverly constructed, and are not wholly devoid of 
ethical purpose. Shadwell, too, had an eye for a humorous 
situation, and he has been justly praised for his vigour 
of comic invention. Addison credited him with a keen 
sense of humour ; and Rochester, a judge by no means 
to be despised, once remarked that if Shadwell " had 
burnt all he wrote, and printed all he spoke, he would 
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have had more wit and humour than any other poet." 
It was Rochester who also wrote — 

Siadwell's unfioished Works do y«t impart 
Great Proofs of force of Nature, none of Art, 
With just bold Strokes he dashee here and tiiere. 
Showing great Mastery with little Care. 

But when all is said, the broad conclusion remains that 
Shadwell reared to himself no enduring literary monu- 
ment. If he uttered memotaUe saying, he certainly 
never wrote them. His dramatic woiics are so much 
hteraiy lumber, interesting to the hbtorian and the 
antiquary, but nowadays incaj^Ue, or almost so, of 
affording edification, instruction, or amusement. 

And what shall be said of Shadwell's offerings to the 
Moses ? Scott, following Dryden, declared him to be 
" a worse poet than Settle," which was saying a great 
deal. Dryden, to be sure, was not an impartial critic 
where SbadweQ was concerned ; bat it is undeniable 
that the " True Blue Protestant Poet " tuned his lyre 
to rather feeble strains. No literary aspirant reckons 
poor Shadwell among bis favourite poets : the compilers 
of anthologies contemptuously pass him by. Of poetic 
inspiration he has hardly a trace. Some of his odes are 
barely passable ; the rest of his verse is the merest 
fustian. Yet Dutch Wlliam accounted Shadwell worthy 
of the laurel which had been removed from the brow of 
Dryden ; and the hero of MacFUcknoe, with the 
complacency of mediocrity, stalked abroad in the firm 
coayiction that the choice was fuUy justified. 
/ Bom in 1640, or 1642, at Broomhill House, Norfolk, 
Thcnnas Shadwell belonged to a family whidi had known 
better days.} His ancestors possessed landed property 
in Staffordshire and elsewhere, but the Civil War played 
sad havoc with the patrimony, and John Shadwdl, the 
father of the poet, found hinuelf the parent of eleven 
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cbildrai, but with little money to provide for them. 
He was a man of sodal standing, being a banister, and 
a jnstice of the peace for Middlesex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
After the Restoration, he was appointed Recorder of 
Galway, and Receiver there to the Duke of York. He 
closed his official career as Attorney-General at Tangier. 

His sonJ^Jhomas, attended a school at Bnry St. 
Edmonds for about a year, bat rec«ved most of his 
eariy education at home. When fourteen, he entered 
Caius College, Cambridge. Leaving without taking a 
degree, he studied in the Middle Temple with a view to 
entering his father's profession, but the law proved 
uncongenial ; and, after travelling on the Continent, 
be settled down to writing f<»' the stage/ 

ShadweU's ambition was to excel in comedy. He haJ? 
spent laborious days and nights in studying the worksi 
<k Ben Jonson, for whom he had a profound admiration., 
" I had rather be," be wrote in the dedicatioQ of TThe 
Vitfuoao, " the author of one scene in his best comedies 
than of any play this age has produced." 

Twas he alone true bumoim imderatooci 

And witli great wit and judgment made them good. 

Again, in the iK'eface to The SuiUn Lovers, Jonson is 
proclaimed to be "the Han of all the World, I most 
admire im his Excellency in Dramatick Poetry." But 
his veneration for Jonsonian types and " humours " 
notwithstanding, it is manifest that his debt to Moliire 
was equally great. Shadwdl most likely came under 
the speQ of the great master of comic drama while on 
bis travels. Moliire was then at the height of his fame, 
and was producing with astonishing rapidity and con- 
summate art those comedws which, if they added to 
the ^uety of nations, were also a deterrent to folly and 
vice. Shadwetl did not content himself with taking 
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the great French writer as a model. He was the most 
slavish of imitators. In fact, some of his [days are 
simply Molly's in English dress. And this wholesale 
ai^inqniation of the literary wares of another, Shadwdl 
oo€&y attempted to jnstify. " 'Tis not barrenitaess of 
wit or invoition that makes ds borrow from the French, 
bat latiness." 
Jonson and Moli&e notwithstanding, Shadwell's 
^notions of the function of comedy were siqierficial. 
The proper sabject of comic drama he took to be (to 
qoote his own words) " the artificial folly of those, who 
are not coxcombs by lutare, but with great art and 
industry make themselves so. . . . Good comical 
humour ought to be such an affectation as misguides 
men in knowledge, arts, or science, or that causes defec- 
tion in manners and morality, or perverts their minds in 
the main actions of their lives." This circumscribed 
view of comedy, however, was found satisfying by the 
age, and, save for a few years when, for pditical 
reasons, iht doors of the theatre were closed against his 
plays, Sbadwell had no cause to complain of his 
comedies not being appreciated. As one critic remarks, 
he enjojred a popularity m his own day which is not 
easily explained in ours. ^ Rochester wrote — 

Of all our modem wits, none seem to me 
Once to ta&ve touched upon true comedy. 
Bat hasty Shadwell, and slow Wycherley. 

Shadwdl's dramatic career starts with the year 1668, 
when he brought out The SuUtn Lovers at Lincoln's Inn 
Helds. Thou^ modelled on MoU^'s Les Fdcheta, the 
honours are, curiously enough, reserved for Jonson, 
whose practice of representing a variety of " humours," 
Shadwell says, in his preface, he has tried to imitate. 
Lacking sprightliness of fancy, and cardessly executed, 
■ CBwAridgt HiOory of Entlish LUtraturt. viii, 173 
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the play yet ran for twelve nights, and was revived two 
jrears later for the entertainment of the Court. Pepys 
found it tedious, and without design. ^ In 1669, quite 
as warm a reception greeted the tragi-comedy of The 
Royal Shepherdess, which was little better than a richauffi 
of Fountain's The Rewards of Virtue (1661). There 
was, however, cow notable personage who could not 
accept the popular verdict. Pepys, who had some 
months previously invited ^ladwell to dine with him, 
adjudged the piece as " the silliest for words and design 
and everything, that ever I saw in my ^ok life, there 
being nothing in the world pleasing in it, but a good 
martial dance of pikemen."* In 1670 there f^peared 
The Hutnourists, and in the following year. The Miser, 
the foimer in the style of Jonson, and the tatter adapted 
from Molly's L'Avare. Then came Epsom Welts (1672), 
which mailed a distinct advance in ori^ality and 
humour, though not in delicacy. Shadwell says the town 
was " extremely kind " to the play, bat whether he was 
entitled to all the credit is doubtful, for Sir Qiarles 
Sedley, who wrote the prologue, is said to have also 
assisted in the composition of the piece. 

Following in the wake of D'Avenant and Dryden, he 
now hastened to " improve " Shakespeare. In an 
increditdy short time he pei'foimed the surprising feat 
of turning The Tempest into an opera, whidi he called 
The Enchanted Island, a title which had already been 
appropriated hy his two immediate predecessors in the 
laoreatesbip. Besides mutilating Shakespeare's text, 
Shadwell added a masque and a new song. Nor were 
his labours in vain, for Genest records that this operatic 
version of The Tempest was produced at Dorset Garden 
with much success.* 
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In the composition of Psyche (1674), which is in 
ihymed verse, he again tamed for inspiration to Holiire. 
Tfaon^i described as a " tragedy," Psyclu is really an 
opera, and is interesting as revealing Shadwell's capa- 
Ulities as a mosician, most of the melodies of the scmgs 
being his own composition. The piece, which ran for 
eight nights, appears to have been elaborately staged, 
the scenery having cost £800. a large figore in those 
days. In the dedication to Psyche, Shadwdl defended 
himself against the chaige, not wholly nnwairanted, of 
ntiliniig somewhat fredy the brains of dramatists more 
gifted than himself ; while in that to The Libertine 
(1676), he repudiated Settle's accusation of hasty writing. 
He, however, practically admitted the tmthfolness of 
Settle's charge in the dedication to The Virtuoso, which 
saw the light in the same year. Carefol and leisurely 
composition of " correct " comedies, he there says, was 
impossible, owing to his slender earnings is a playwright. 

Shadwell now bestowed his attention once more cm 
Shakespeare, and in 1678 there appeared The History 
of TitnoH of Athens, the Man-Hater. While avowing 
admiration for "the inimitable hand of Shakespeare," 
Shadwell " can truly say, I have made it (Shakespeare's 
tragedy) into a fday." This was done by introducing 
irrelevant scenes and ridicoloos characters, and by 
altering and snpjdementing Shakespeare's text to sodi 
an extent as to make it a travesty of the original. The 
truncated version of Timon of Alhens was followed by 
The True Widow (1679), The Woman Captain (1680), 
and The Lancashire Witches (1681). The latter, peih^)s 
the most notable of all Shadwell's plays, was 
essentially political in aim, being directed against both 
the Roman Catholics, and a type of^Qiurch of En^and 
clergyman, represented by the " Foolish, Knavish, ~ 
Popish, Arrogant, Insolent, yet, for his Interest, Slavish " 
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chaplain, Smerlt, a name which Etherege had already 
employed in The Man of Mode, and Marvell had made 
very popular. The play is also notable, inasmuch as 
it testifies that at a date subsequent to the foondation 
of the Royal Society, belief in witchcraft was still ram- 
pant. Lastly, it contains in the character of Tegue 
O'Divelly, the rog^oish priest, one of the earliest exaii4>les 
of a witty Irishman being introduced on the sta^. 
Nevertheless, it is a sordid and astoondingly coarse 
world that is presented in The LmncMshire Witches ; and 
it is not soiprising to learn that, in an a^ by no means 
sqoeamish, the licenser was compelled to make numerous 
excisiona before the play could with propriety be acted. 
Addison, irtiile praising Shadwell for having drawn some 
of his characters " very justly," observes that he appears 
to have been misled in his witchcraft by " an unwary 
following of the inimitable Shakespeare." Bat there is 
something in the comedy which, adds Addison, wants 
to be exorcised more than the witches. " I mean the 
freedom of some passages, which I should have over* 
looked, if I had not observed that those jests can raise 
the loudest mirth, tho' they are painful to right sense, 
and an outrage upon modesty." ^ 

As has already been mentioned, Shadwell achieved 
unenviable renown as the subject of some of Dryden's 
most caustic wit. The story of the quarrel which led 
to his being pilloried in MacFlecknoe has been narrated 
to some extent in the previous chapter ; but here the 
incident will be dealt with more particularly as it affects 
Shadwell. Dryden and Shadwell were originally friends"! 
and literary co-workers. The latter, in the preface t&"* 
The Humowists, had alluded to Dryden as his " par- 
ticular friend." In 1674, when Settle became super- 
cilious over the unwonted popularity of The Empress of 

■ SpMMor. No. 141. 
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Morocco, and impadently described himself as " Servant 
to his Majesty," Shadwell joined Dryden and Crowne in 
concocting Remarks on the '* Empress of Morocco," in 
which the shortcomings of the disdainful Elkanah were 
faithfully dealt with. Again, in 1079, Dryden wrote a 
prologue to Shadwell's True Widow. 

What, then, was the cause of the estrangement ? 
It was due partly to a difference of literary standpoint, 
and partly to political animus. Shadwell and Dryden 
wne in sharp disagreement regarding the fundamentals 
of tme comedy. Shadwell worshipped Jonson, though 
he cribbed most from Moliire. Dryden, on the other 
hand, as bis Essay of Dramatic Poesy plainly shows, was 
by no means pr^ared to swear by the redoubtab'e Ben. 
In the preface to his first play, Tfu Sullen Lovers, Shad- 
wdl boldly, though with more courtesy than he after- 
wards showed, controverted Dryden's views in the 
Essay. He again returned to the charge in the preface 
to The Virtuoso (1676), where Jonson received super- 
lative praise, while contemporary dramatists woe 
beUttled. In the epilogue, too, there was a contemp- 
tuous reference to " heroic tragedies," which Dryden 
could not but resent — 

But of those ladies be despairs to-day. 
Who love a dull, romantic, whining play ', 
Where poor frail woman's made a deity. 
With senseless amorous idolatry. 
And snivelling heroes sigh, and pine, and cry. 
Though ^ngly they beat armies and huff kings, 
Bant at the gods, and do impossible things ; 
Thou^ they can laugh at danger, blood, and wounds. 
Yet if ttie dame once chides, ttie millisop hero swoons. 

Exasperating though this allusion was, Dryden kept 
his temper, and for some years longer the two 
dramatists outwardly remained friends. 
But when the controversy assumed a poUtical 
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complexion, as it did in 1682, when Dryden paUished The 
Medal, prefixed by a prose epistle to the \^iigs, an open 
rupture was inevitable. In that poem not only are the 
iTF^nlarities of Shaftesboiy's l^e and his apostasy 
pongently satirised, bot the views of the Conrt regarding 
the succession to the throne are powerfully upheld. 
The Medal was necessaiily galling to a violent Whig, 
a fervent Protestant, and a champion of the popular 
party like Shadwell, who, without hesitation, accepted 
the challenge Dryden had thrown down. There ;ax>mptly 
ai^ieared The Medal of John Bayes : A Satire against 
Folly and Knavery, with a prose Epistle to the Tories, in 
which the " particular friend " of Shadwell's earlier years 
is transformed into an " abandoned rascal, half wit, half 
fool." This lampoon quickly found a well-merited 
oblivion, but it is worth while to print an extract if for 
no other reason than because it affords an example of 
how Poets Laureate could write about each other in 
the ignoble days of the Restoration. 

How long shall I endnre without reply, 

To beu thia Bayes, this hackney-rayler lie ? 

Thft fool nncndgell'd foi one libel, swells. 

Where not his wit, but sanciiiess, excells ; 

Whilst with foul words and names which he lets flie. 

He quite defiles the satyr's dignity. 

For libel and tree satyr different be, 

Tlufl most have truth and salt, with modesty. 

Sparing the persons, this does tax the crimes. 

Galls not great men, but vices of the times. 

With witty and sharp, not blunt and bitter rimes. 

Methinlts the ghost of Horace there I see. 

Lashing this cherry-cheek'd Dunce of fifty-three ; 

Who, at that age, so boldly durst profane, 

Wltti base bir'd Ubel, the free satyr's vein. 

As far from satyr does thy talent lye. 
As from being cheerful, or good company ; 
Fm thon art Saturnine, thou dost confess 
A dvil word thy dolness to express. 
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Now farewell wretchod, mercenanr Bayes, 

Who the King libell'd, and did &omwell praise ; 

Farewell, abandon'd rascal, only fit 

To ba abus'd bj thy own acnrnloas wit. 

Dryden was now thorooghly roused, and Shadwell was 
made to feel how terrible was the lash of his adversary's 
satire. An oatline of MacFUcknoe, together with an 
extract, has been given in the previous chapter; but 
here it may be remarked that, while a brilliant satire, 
it shows that Drytlen's vocabulary of abuse was almost 
as varied and as coarse as Shadwell's. There are savage 
allusions to the Whig poet's " mountain belly," to bis 
barrenness, his obtuseness, his slovenly writing. Shadwell 
is reiwesented as pledging himself to Flecknoe, the King 
of Nonsense. 

That be till death true dniness would maintain ; 
And in hia fether'a right and reafan's defence, 
Ne'er to have peace irith wit, nor truth with sense. 

Whereat Shadwell receives the blessing of the dying 
Flecknoe — 

Like mine thy gentle ntimbers feeUy creep ; 
Thy tragic mnse gives smiles, thy comic— ^eep. 

But Dryden had by no means drunk the cup of revenge 
to its (kegs. He had ridiculed Shadwell as a poet and 
a dramatist ; he most now satirise him as a man. This 
he did in the Second Fart of Abuiiom and AchUophd, 
which appeared barely a month after MacFiecknoe, 
In the character of " Og," Dryden attacks the personal 
appearance and habits of his antagonist in so outrageous 
and disgusting a manner as to be hardly printable. 
Shadwell is described as a drunken " mass of foul, cor- 
rupted matter," while his poverty and addiction to 
opium are made the subject of jest. The following 
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passage, nnlortunatdy, conveys bot a faint impression 
of Diyden at his worst — 

Og, irom a treason-tavern rolUng home 
Round aa a ^obe, and Uqoored every chink. 
Goodly and great be sails behind his link. 
With all this bnUc there's nothing lost in C^, 
For every inch that is not fool is rc^ne : 
When wine has given him conrage to Uaspheme, 
He cnraea God, bnt God before cursed him ; 
And if man could have reason, none has more. 
That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 

The appearance, towards the close of 1682, of The Duke 
of Gmsg served only to prolong and emtntter the satirical 
war. Written p^tly by Dryden, and partly by 
Nathaniel Lee, the play fiercely attacked the Whigs. 
Shadwell had now a glorious opportunity for reprisal, 
and in a pamphlet entitled " Some Reflections apon the 
pretended Parallel in the play called The Duke of Guise," 
he dealt as ferocioosly with Dryden as Dryden had dealt 
with turn. The Poet Laureate retaliated in "Vindication 
of The Duke of Guise," in which he again ridiculed 
Shadwell's drinldng habits. Meanwhile, Shadwell was 
concocting a reply which he fondly hoped would take 
the sting out of MacFUckiwe. This was published 
in 1687, in a translation of the Tenth Satire of 
JuvenaL Bat it was a jejune production, which 
neither injured Dryden's reputation nor enhanced the 
author's. - - 

This campaign of vituperation, in which nothing was 
held sacred, continued at intervals daring the remainder 
of Shadwell's life. Dryden was incomparably the ablest 
protagonist, but the trend of party politics gave the palm 
of victory to Shadwell. The Revolution was now at 
band ; and as Dryden was an impossible Laureate under 
the new rigime of William and Mary, the appointment,, 
was in 1689 conferred on Shadwell. " I do not pretend 
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to say Jiow great a poet Shadwdl may be," the Lord 
rKMiJ.—4«i»i (the Eaii of Dorset) is reported to have 
said on being a^ed why he did not racommoid a better 
poet for the Laareate^p : " bst I am sore he is an 
honest man." Dorset probably meant to pay a compli- 
ment to Shadwdl's political consistency ; and certainfy, 
if party services were to be made a qualification for the 
Laoreateship, no Whig man of letters then Uving bad a 
prior claim. 

Shadwell had championed the Whig canae throogh 
good and evil report, and had suffered for it. He had 
been " silenced for a Nonconformist poet," and he had 
had his play^ proscribed. " I never conld recant in the 
worst of times," he wrote in the dedication to Bury 
Fair (1689), " when my ruin was designed, and my life 
was sought, and for near ten years I was kept from the 
exercise of that profession which had afforded me a 
competent subsistence." This was literally true. 
Shadwell's robust loyalty was, it must be confessed, 
in striking contrast to the vacillation of Dryden. It was 
also in Shadwell's favour that he had heralded the 
Revolution, and the coming of the Prince of Orange in 
a congratulatory poem. He had likewise done poetical 
homage to Queen Mary. 

It wa§ clear, ^en, that Shadwell's claims could not 
be overlooked ; and as William most admired an honest 
Whig politician, he was not disposed to scrutinise too 
closely Shadwell's credentials as a poet. He was, there- 
lore, appointed Poet Laureate and Historiographer 
Royal, the combined offices yielding him, as in tiie case 
of his predecessor, a salary of £300 a year. It was now 
Shadwell's turn to be jubilant. His poUtical services 
had been rewarded by two comfortable Government 
posts, and, what evidently gave him equal satisfaction, 
he had Wrested the coveted laurel from his bitterest 
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enemy. J[n the prolt^oe to Bmy Fair, he thns celebrates 
his tntimph — 

TbMQ wretched poMitos, who got praise 

Fgt wTitiiv most confonnded loyal plays, 

With viler, couiK jests than at BeaT-gard«n, 

And rilly Gmb-stnnt aoacs worse than Tom-farthing. 

If any nohte patriot did escel. 

His own and country's lights de l entog well. 

These ydping cars were sbraight loo'd on to berk. 

On the deservii^ man to set a mark. 

These abject, fawning parasttea and knaves, 

Since they were such, would have all others slaves. 

'Twas precious loyalty that was thought fit 

T' atone for want of honesty and wit. 

No wonder common-sense was aD cry'd down, 

And noise and nonsense swagger'd tiiro' the town. 

Onr aatbor, then owmst, would have yon know it. 

Was aileaced for a Nonconformist poet : 

In those hard times he t>ore ttie utmost test. 

And now he swears he's loyal as the best. 

_Sbadwell's Laureateship was one of the shortest on 
recordrj It lasted barely three years,' And was dis- 
tingnisfied only by the resnmption of "Jonson's custom, 
which, in later times, was to make the post ridiculous — 
the composition of royal birthday odea. Shadwell 
possibly might have done better had his tenure of the 
office been longer ; bat, jadfpng by the few odes he com- 
posed, the outlook was certainly not promising.' 
Southey, somewhat forgetful of other reputations, 
pronouiu:ed him the lowest of the Laureate. 

In fairness to Shadwell, however, it ought to be^tated 
that he received small oicouragement to cultivate his 
muse. Harassed, on the one hand, by the unpunctual 
payment of his salary, and, on the other, by the 
malevolent attacks of a host of CTiemies. chief of urtiom 
was his deposed predecessor, Diyden, nrfio seemed 
determined to prove himself the exemplar of what a 
brilliant essayist has called " the unchanging stupidity 
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of revenge," Shadw^ found the Lanreateship anything 
bat a bed of rosesj But through it all he tried to be a 
conscientioiis Poet i-lAareate ; and, if his achievement 
falls a long way short of the highest, some consolation 
may be derived from the fact that he did not quite, 
reach the abysmal depths of several of bis successors. / 
The first ode Shadwell composed in commemoraffon 
of the birthday of the " great Nassau," gives a very fair 
idea of his i 



Welcome, thrice welcome this auspidoiis mora 

On which fhft great Naaaan wu boni, 

Spnmg from a m^faty race which was deaign'd 

Tioi the deliv'rers of mankind. 

lUnstrioiu heroes, whose prevailing Fates 

RaiB'd the diatress'd to high and mighty st&tea ; 

And did by that possess mon true renown, 

Than their Adolphos gain'd by the Imperial crown. 

They cooled the rage, hnmbled the pride of Spain, 

But since the insolence of France no less. 

Had teongbt the States into distress, 
But that a precious scic»i did remain 
From that great root, which did the shock sustain. 
And made them high and mighty once again. 
This IMnce for us, was bom to make us free 
From the most abject slavery. 

Thou has restor'd our laws their force again ; 
We still ahail conquer on the land by thee ; 

By the« shall trinm;^ on the main. 

But thee a Fate much more sublime attends, 
Europe for freedom on thy sword depends; 
And thy victoiious anus shall tumble down 
The savage monster from the Gallick throne ; 
• To this important day, we all shall owe, 
Oh glorious birth, from which such blest effects diall flow. 

(GsfMroJ chorus of voicts and tHstruHunts). 

On this glad day let every voice, 

And instrument, proclaim oar joys. 
And let all Europe join in the triumphant noise. 

To Triumphe let us sing. 

To Triumphe let us sing. 
And let the sound through ail the spacious welkin ring. 
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Thus the prophetic mnaes tay, 

And all the wise and good wiU pray. 

That they long, long, may celel^ate thia day. 

SoOD haughty France shall bow, and cot'ning Rome, 

And Britam mistxeas of the world become ; 

And from thy wise, thy God-like sway. 

Kings learn to reign, and snbjecta to obey. 

Shadvrell wrote an ode to the King on bis return from 
Ireland in 1690, while New Year's Day of 1692 wit- 
nessed the publication of Votum Ptrtnne : A Poem to 
the King. This appears to have concluded the brief list 
of Laoreate odes. 

In the last years of the rei^ of Charies II, and 
throughout the reign of his successor, Shadwell's pditical 
and ecclesiastical opinions made him obnoxious to the 
Court, and the royal displeasure resulted in the pro- 
scription of his plays. Ws dramatic career was, there- 
fore, at a standstill ; but in the 3rear of the Revolution 
it was resumed with the production of The Sqmre of 
Aisatia, an ezcmslon into Uie domain of the picaresque, 
viiich brou^t him a large accession of temt, and, idiat 
he sorely needed, a substantial addition to his income. 
No comedy, the author observes in the dedication to 
Lord Dorset, '* these many years had filled the theatre 
so long together ; and I had the great honour to find so 
many friends, that the house was never so full since it 
was built as upon the third day of this play, and vast 
numbers went away that could not be admitted." No 
doubt, Shadwell here gives a highly coloured account of 
tus performance, but the remarkable success of the play 
is vouched for by the fact that it ran for thirteen nights 
—quite a long spell in those days — and that on the 
memorable third night, Shadwell's share of the profits 
amounted to £130, a sum which he claims to be in excess 
by £16 of that drawn by " any other poet." One of the 
best of Shadwell's {days. The Squire of AtstOia, has long 
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since been rel^ated to the museum of literary cnriosities, 

thongfa it oQght not to be forgotten that Scott, in 
his preface to the Fortunes of Nigel, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to it for the description of the disreputable 
sanctuary of Whitefriars. 

In 16^ there appeared Bury Fair, founded partly on 
Motive's Les Priaeuses Ridicules, and partly on the 
Duke of Newcastle's Triumphant Widow. It was quickly 
followed by The Amorous Bigot (1680), and The Scowrers 
(1601). None of these comedies added to his reputation, 
thoo^ the last presented a vivid picture of contem- 
porary manners, an aspect of Shadwell's work which 
Macaulay in his History singles out for special mention. 
His last i^ay, The Volunteers, or the Stock Jobbers, was 
dedicated to Queen Maiy, but was not acted until the 
year following his death. In Dr. Ward's opinion, the 
author here comes as near to comedy of character as in 
any of his plays. ^ Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the play for the |»resent-day reader b the epilogue 
which, spoken by an actor clad in deep mourning, takes 
the form of a panegyric of Shadwell's dramatic powers. 
ShadweU, the great support o' the comic stage, 
Bom to expose the follies of the age. 
To whip prevailing vices, and unite 
Mirth with Instruction. Profit with Delight. 
For large Ideas and a flowii^ pen. 
First of oar timea, and second but to Ben. 

Shadwell, who all his lines from Nature drew, 
Capy'd her out, and kept her still in view ; 

Who ne'er was bribed, by title or estate. 
To fawn and flatter with the rich or great. 
To let a gilded vice or folly pass, 
But always lashed the villiun and the ass. 

Shadwell died with startling suddenne^, in 16^, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty. ' A rumour was 
> EniKth DrtmaHe LUfvttin, iit. 4S9.40. 
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circulated that he had fallen by his own hand after 
reading an unasoally virulent attack on himself. The 
story was denied by Dr. Nicholas Brady, who preached the 
Laureate's funeral sermon in Chelsea Chorch ; bat the 
disclaimer of the eminent divine was hardly necessary, 
for Shadwell was by no means a sensitive man. That 
be died from the effects of an accidental overdose of 
opinm is much more probable. H9 was buried at 
Oielsea. His eldest son (afterwards Sir John Shadwell) 
traced a small white marble tablet, sormoonted by a bust, 
in the Poet's Comer in Westminster Abbey. For this 
monoment Sir John wrote a Latin ejntaph setting forth 
" the good design and intention " of his father's works ; 
bat " after it was engraved upon the stone, it was altered 
by the desire of the late Bishop of Rochester, upon an 
exception which he said some of the clergy had made 
to it, as being too great an encomium upon plays, to be 
set up in a church." ^ 

Dr. Nicholas Brady, in his funeral oration, said 
Shadwell's " natural and acquired abilities made him 
very amiable to all who conversed with him, a very few 
being equal in the becoming quahties which adorn and 
set off a complete genileman." Brady had the inestim- 
able advantage of knowing the Laureate personally ; 
but if Shadwell was his ideal of a " complete gentleman," 
one trembles to think of those whom the worthy divine 
would have classified as the reverse. 

That Shadwell had a ready wit and made some mark 
as a writer of ^medy ; that he could talk weU ; that 
patriotism glowed in his breast ; and that he was 
tolerably free from servility and cowardice cannot be 
denied ; but to adopt the language of filial affection, 
and credit him with " a strict sense of honour and 
morality," and true reU^us feelii^, is impossible. 

* MemoiT pnflxad to Sbadwell't Work* (4 voIb.. 1720). 
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Shadwell was a true son of the Restoration — coaise, dis- 
sipated, vitaperative. The bast of him in Westminster 
Abbey exhibits a fat, sensual face suggestive of the 
injunction : " Let as eat, dxink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die." But he appears to have been a 
good husband and an affectionate father. His " dili- 
gent, catefnl, and provident " wife, to whom he left his 
interest in the Dorset Garden Theatre, had herself a 
connection with the stage, having acted in Otway's 
Don Carlos in 1676, and in hex husband's version of 
TimoH of Athens in 1678. 

^o his son, John, who bron^t oat, in 1720, a collected 
e^tion of his dramatic worics, in four volumes, with a 
dedication to George I, he left £S for mourning, together 
with his books. These included Hobbes's vocks, against 
whose " ill opinions " conconing government he thought 
fit to warn his son. In that warning against the 
poUtlcal heresies of the author of the LeviaUuin, the 
true Shadwell stands revealed — the man who possessed 
the onimaginative, if practical, mind of a politician 
rather than the soul of a poet, the man who was more 
concerned about the triumph of the Whigs than about 
votive ofierings to the Muses. ' 
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HAHUH TATE 
SouTHEY assuredly was not speaking ex cathedrd when 
he declared that ShadweU was poetically the wont of 
the Laureates, and that (^ahum Tate just missed ^hnripg 
the distinction with him.^ Where, one may ask, does the 
absord Eosden and the intolerable Pye come in ? 
Sbadwell's career has already been dealt with, and he 
may peihaps be allowed to take care of himself, bnt 
something most be said in defence of the hapless 
Nahnm. 

Ijlis poetical record is, admittedly, very bad. Some 
one*lias characterised Tate, not extravagantly, as " the 
aathoT of the woist alteration of Shakespeare, the worst 
version of the Psalms of David, and the worst continua- 
tion of a great poem." Yet he was not so bad as 
Evsden and Pye. Tate had so many indignities to 
softer in the flesh, that his memory might have been 
spared this one. Scott was at once more charitable and 
more discriminating when he likened him to " one of 
those second-rate bards, who, by dint of [decauism and 
exj^ive, can find smooth lines if any one win soi^y 
them with ideas." * This was Tate's whc^ case in a 
nutshell. J 

/Tate was a mediocrity, and he had the good fortune 
to know it, and the good sense to act on the assumption. 
His mind was commonplace and uncritical, his poetical 
faculty slender, his learning a negligible quantity. But 
his ingenuity was great, his industry nntiring..' If a 
> Dryd«n : Works, ed. Sftiatsbnrjr, i. 223. 
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secure position in the world of letters coold be gained 
simply by [dodding, then Tate would easily have won. 
He wrote with an ominoas fadlity, and left behind him 
multifarioos writings apiHumined by a single flash of 
inspiration. He was Poet Laoieate, and a good deal 
more. He wrote dull, verbose dramas; he indited 
poems on all sorts of subjects, from the virtoes of tea 
to ballooning ; he maiif^ Shakespeare ; he toiled 
laboriously as a bookseller's hack ; he compiled (with 
Nicholas Brady) a popular metrical version of the 
Psalms ; he translated Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Viigil ; he supported Jeremy Collier's agitation for the 
r^ormation of the stage ; he edited a journal for the 
[m)motion of religion and virtue ; and, with distressing 
celerity, he penned verses about anybody or anything 
when sufficiently recompensed. 

' His versatility notwithstanding, Tate was a modest 
man. He never assumed the grand manner, never tried 
to be oracular. Oldjrs describes him as a " free, good- 
natured, fuddling companion " ; vrbUe Gildon says that 
he was shy, taciturn, and possessed a genius for doing 
things in the wrong way, which retarded his advance- 
moit in life. He was also thriftless. Frequently, his 
chronic impecuniosity led to his being lodged in a 
debtor's prison, and within the jHecincts of one he 
died. 

A poetaster, a starveling, and a sycophant, without 
understanding, without wit, and without enthusiasm, 
Tate repeb far more than he attracts. To be frank, he 
was rather a poor creature. And jret one must ctm- 
jecture the presence of stamina and a certain elevation 
of spirit in Tate who, in an age when the unbridled 
licence of the Restoration was far frcHn becoming a 
tradition, made a bold stand with Jeremy Collier on 
behalf of purer morals on the stage. Moreover, if Pope 
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cnrsed him, and Swift made fun of his poetical fecundity, 
there were some among bis lesser contemporaries who 
were appreciative. It was a friendly but not very 
acute critic who wrote — 

The British laurel by old Chaucer worn. 
Still fresh and gay did Diyden'a brow adorn, 
And that its loaixe may not fade on thine, 
Wit, fancy, judgment, Tate in thee combine. 

Tate, nnfortonately, lacked all three. There is a little 
more truth in the following lines — 

Long may the laurel flourish on your brow. 
Since yon so well a laureate's duty know, 
Fw virtue's rescue daring to engage 
Against the tyrant vices of the age. 

Why or when Nahom Tate altered the patronymic from 
Teate to Tate cannot now be determined, but it is certain 
that the former spelling prevailed in the family for 
generations. Faithful Teate, his father, was a dis- 
tinguished Irish divine with strong Puritan sympathies. 
One of his sennons was dedicated to Ohv^ Cromwell, 
and he wrote a quaint devotional poem entitled, Ter 
Trio, or the Doctrine of the Three Sacred Persons : Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. He also made some mark in 
Irish history, having in 1641 furnished the Government 
with infonnation re^rding the movements of the rebels, 
an act '<n4uch cost him much. His wife and children 
were cruelly treated, his house was burned, and he 
himself was robbed. Subsequently, he held two bene* 
fices in England, but in or about 1660 he returned to 
Ireland, and became incumbent of a church in Dublin. 
In that city, Nahum Tate was bom in 1652. His 
father gave him the best education that the time and 
the country afforded, sending him in 1668 to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he himself had graduated nearly 
fifty years before. Having taken thed^ee of BA, in 
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1672, Tate seems to have settled in England soon after, 
and to have sednlonsly courted the Muses. In 1677 he 
pnhlisbed in London a small volume of poems, one of 
ifl4iich laments " the present corrupted state of Poetry," 
and is, as one critic snjgests, a striking example of the 
decay of which it complains. Written in a variety tA 
metres, these poems compare favourably with any verses 
the author afterwards produced, and brought him into 
touch with the Court and with Diyden, who was then 
Poet Laureate. 

Encouraged by this success, Tate now sought to 
establish a connection with the theatre. In 1678 he 
produced Brutus of Alba; or the Enchanted Lovers. 
Based on the story of Dido and Maeas, and dedicated 
to that Maecenas of the Restoration era-~Lord Dorset, 
it is a most agonising tragedy. One of the characters 
b murdered, another is poisoned, three commit suicide, 
while oidy one dies a natural death. Moreover, " thete 
is much tiiunder and lightning, rage, fury, and bombast 
throQghoat." Brutus of Alba met with a reception 
which ought to have convinced Tate that he was no 
more bom to be a successful playwright than he was to 
be a poet. But he was compelled to be sanguine, even 
although the popular applause rang faintly in his ear, 
for he must write or starve. 

So, unabashed, he in 1680 again tried to entice fAay- 
goers with the Loyal Gentrai, which was acted at Dorset 
Garden. This play was also a failure, not even a [xo- 
logue by Dryden being able to save it from otdivion. 
_ Tate now resorted to an expedient which had helped to 
revive the drooping fortunes ci his predecessors in the 
Lanreateshi^> — he resolved to bring Shakespeare up to 
date. He (^ose Richard II, the text of which he not only ' 
radically altered, but into it he introduced, in a spirit 
utterly unhistorical, many overt allusicms to contemporary . 
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political events, as wdS as a few songs. Here is the '' 
first stanza of one of the latter — 

Retired from uiy mortal's sight. 

The pensive Dsmon lay, 
He blest the disctmteoted night. 

And cursed the smiliog day : 
The tender sharers of his pain, 

His flocks, ao longer graze. 
Bat sadly fixed around the swain. 

Like silent monniers gaxe. 

If Tate thought that by such grotesqae interpolatioiis he 
was taking a short cat to popularity, he was rudely dis- 
iUosioned, for The Sicilian Usurper, the fantastic title 
of this rifadmento of Shakespeare's play, was suppressed 
as being dangerous to the public peace, after running 
only three nights. 

In the same year, 1681, he produced an adaptation of 
King Lear, whkh, despite the fact that the i»rt of the 
foot is omitted, and Cordelia is made to survive her 
father and marry Edgar, was a triumphant and abiding 
success. No doubt the histrionic gifts of Betterton had 
a good deal to do with its auspicious start, but that it 
fait the popular taste in days when a sound critical text 
of Shakespeare was non-existent, is indisputable, for 
Tate's version of Lear actually hdd the stage until the 
restoration of Shakespeare's tragedy by Hacready at 
Covent Garden in 1838. Both GaJrick and Kemble 
adhered to Tate, but Kean broke through the tradition 
about 1823 by restoring the last scene of the original. ^ 
Addison disapproved of Tate's adaptation, which, 
although it n^^t be reformed " according to the 
chimerical notion of poetical justice," had deprived the 
original of " half its beauty." * Johnson, on the other 
hand, had the temerity to defend Tate's version, his 

' Maertad^t RtnmitcMicts, ii, 462. 
* Speetator, No. 40. 
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feelings having been harrowed by witnessing, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy, Cordelia's strangulation in [nison. 
Tate also prepared a version of Coriolanus, to viiich he 
gave the horrific title. Ingratitude of a Commonaealth. 
It was acted at the Theatre Royal in 1682, but attracted 
little attention. 

From tragedy, Tate proceeded to comedy. Duke and 
No Duke was one of the last plays witnessed by 
Qiarles II, and it is said to have diverted him. There 
followed Cuckold's Haven (1685), a clumsy imitaticm of 
^Giapman's Eastward Ho I It contains a song in praise 
of Bacchus, the first stanza of which is as follows — ' 

How great an Oit blessings of Government made. 

By the excellent nile of our Piince, 
Who, while troubles and cans do his pleasure invade. 

To his people all joy does dispense : 
And while he for ns is carking and thinking, 
We have nothing to mind — but our shops and onr tnule. 
And then to divert us with drinking. 

The prince here alluded to, Charles II, must have blushed 
if he ever scanned those lines. Tate also pubUshed 
Island Princess, or the Generous Porfugals (1687), which 
draived its inspiration from Fletcher ; and the unacted 
His Injured Love, or the Cruel Husband, founded on 
Webster's White Devil. 

With these plays, none of them successful, Tate 
terminated a dramatic career as brief as it was 
inglorious. Only once did he renew his acquaintance 
with the stage, and that was when he engaged in the 
laudable attempt to reform it. In 1698 Jeremy Collier, 
that bom ecclesiastical controversialist, created much 
commotion in theatrical circles, and infuriated Congreve, 
by the publication of hb Shmi View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage. Tate, whose 
experience of the theatre had convinced him that the 
stage must either be reformed or silenced, boldly caioe 
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forth in the company of the noDJoring bishop to plead 
the cause of virtae. He diew ap proposals for the 
r^nlation of plays, and for improving the moral atmos- 
phere of the theatre. Bat it was a thankless task, for 
the parification of the stage Tas as yet an idle dream. 

The friendship with Dryden, which began soon after 
the Irish poet's arrival in London, waxed stronger with 
the years. Tate was not slow to appreciate the kindly 
interest of the Court poet, and the most outstanding 
man of letters of his time — an interest which, as has 
been shown, took a practical form, Dryden having 
famished a prologue to Tate's second play. In 16S2 he 
had immortality conferred on him through being asso- 
ciated with the prodoction of the Second Fart of 
Absalom and Achitophd. In the p^face to the edition 
published by Tonson in 1716 (u^en both Dryden and 
Tate were dead), it is explained that ^en Dryden 
found himself nnable to write a second part to his great 
satire, though hard pressed to do so by the King and 
other patrons of lowlier rank, " he spoke to Mr. Tate 
to write one, and gave him his advice in the direction 
of it ; and that part beginning. 

Next those, a troop of busy spirits press 

and ending. 

To talk like Doeg, and to write Uk« thee 
containing neariy 200 lines, were entirely Mr. Dryden's 
compositkm, besides some touches in other places." 

But while Tate wrote the major portion of the 
Second Part of Absaiom and AcMtophel, it can scarcely 
be said that he added thereby to the sum of poetic 
excellence. All that is of permanent value, of enduring 
interest, came from the pen of Dryden. He it was ^o 
drew the inimitable portraits of Doeg and C^ (Settle and 
Shadwell), and what would the Second Part of this great 
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satire be worth without these ? As for poor Tate, 
destitute o{ Ideas, halting in expression, and with but a 
vague suggestion of wit, what could he do but purloin 
images, phrases, and sentiments from the first instalment 
of the poem ? The portrait of Dryden as Asaph, the 
character of Corah and, perhaps, Arod, and the account 
of the Greenribbon Qub, Scott believed to be the handi- 
woik of Tate, but he is careful to add that wherever the 
lines tend to rise above mediocrity, it may be presumed 
that their merit is as much due to the revision of 
Dryden as to Tate. 

Dryden was pleased with the Irishman's performance, 
and when he was translating Ovid and Juvenal, he again 
took him into hterary partnership. In this project, Tate 
acquitted himself with more distinction. His transla- 
tion of Ovid's Remedy of Love has been praised for its 
grace and polish. 

Shadwell's death, in 1682, caused a vacancy in the i 
Laoreateship, and Tate was appointed by I^rd Jersey. 
A more amawtig appointment could hardly have beoi 
made. Tate was not only the frigid and literary 
co-partntf of Dryden, the poet of Diaries and of James, 
but he had himself belauded the Stuart dynasty, and 
written a poem (m the " sacred memory " of Qiarles. in 
which occurred the Ingabrions couplet — 

To farthest lands let groaning winds relato. 
And rolling Oceans roar their master's fate. 
How, then, did Tate succeed so intemperate a Whig as ' 
Shadwell ? The question is more easily asked than 
answered. It has been su^ested that his Qiristian 
name and his Puritan antecedents had something to do 
with it, but it is impossible to attach much importance 
to any such view. It is more likely that the Whigs 
found it extremely difficult to obtain the services of a 
tolerable bard, and that the office was bestowed on Tate 
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in despair. He, however, was not given the post of 
Historif^rapher Royal. That office was conferred on 
Thomas Rymer, an historian and archaeolo^t, who was 
weU qualified to lend distinction to a position which 
Dryden and Shadwell had filled rather than adorned. 
On the accession of Anne, however, the office of 
Historiographer Royal did come Tate's way. 

Tate wore the laurel for twenty-three years, serving 1 
during that time William III and Anne. There were ' 
many disappointed bards when he asc^ided the poetical 
throne. Qiief of these was Matthew Prior, who was. 
not only a better poet, but a more accomplished coor-' 
tier. Prior had distinguished himself in the diplomatic 
service, and had been for a short time British ambas- 
sador to the Court of Louis XIV. There can be httle 
doubt that had the Lanreateship become vacant in 
Anne's reign, be would have been appointed. Bnt 
Tate lived on inglorioosly into the reign of the first 
Geoi^ge, and the chagrined Prior, throwing dignity and 
good breeding to the winds, was content to play the part , 
of tmoffidal Comt poet. Tate's position was decidedly ' 
oncomfortable, since he had the mortification of having I 
his odes supplemented by those of Prior, which were \ 
superior to his own. In 1700 the rival poet dedicated 
Carmen Seculare to ^^^lliam. When Anne came to the 
throne, he continued his courtly effusions, and fairiy 
eclipsed the Laureate by writing a prologue which was 
spc^en before the Queen on her birthday in 1704. Then 
when Harlborou^'s victories were raising the country 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm, it was Prior, and not 
Tate, who sounded most effectually the jubilant note in 
An Ode Humbly Inscribed to the Queen on the Glorious 
Success of Her Majesty's Arms. 

To any self-respecting man, Tate's position would 
have been intolerable. But the Laureate, not being a ' 
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man of hi^ spirit, calmly resigned himself to Fiuv's 
insolence, and clang tenaciously to his post. Tate's 
official odes were usually brief. That is abont all one can 
say in their favour. 

Tate was schooled in servility, and made it his too.- 
ness to flatter all monarchs, whether pre-Revolution or 
post-Revolntion, whether Stuart or Hanoverian. He 
wrote an epitaph on Oiarles II, he celebrated the acces- 
sion of James, he enthusiastically welcomed WUliam, he 
grew rhapsodical over Mary and Anne, and, it is said, he 
heralded George I. Frequently, his strains were seraphic. 
For example, in his fonoral poem on the death of Queen 
Mary, which, by the way, is full of metaphors and 
similes stolen ^m Milton, and runs to no fewer than 
400 lines, we are gravely informed that a special recep- 
tion awaited Her Majesty when she reached " the 
mansion in the skies " 

Wth robes invested of celestial dies, 
She towr'B and treads the Empyrean Skies ; 
Angelick choirs, skiU'd in triumphant song. 
Heaven's battlements and crystal turrets throog. 
The signal's given, the eternal gates unfold 
Burning with jaspar, wreath'd in bumish'd gold ; 
And myriads now of HaTning minds I see — 
Pow'rs, Potentates, Heaven's awful Hierarchy 
In gradual orbs enthron'd, but all divine 
Ineffably tiiose sons of glory shine. 

From Bow'rs of Amaranth and Nectar streams 
(Mansions of Rapture and inspiring Dreams) 
The Host of Saints Maria's Trium^ meet, 
Maria, all, their own Maria greet. 

One can only lament the fact that at a time when 
Britain was passing through one of the most glorious 
periods of her history, when the splendour of Marl- 
borough's genius was attracting the attention of Europe, 
and whra the whole nation was borne along on the top- 
most wave of exultation, it should have fallen to so 
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miserable a poet as Tate to give expression to the 
national joy. Sorely if ever there was a theme calling 
for a lofty ode, it was the victory of Blenheim, bnt Tate 
celebrated it in the sheerest dojj[erel. Here is a typi- 
cal specimen of the sort of fustian with which he 
commemorated the royal birthday— 

WheD Kings that make the public good their care 

Advance in dignity and state, 

Theit rise no envy can create ; 
Their subjects in the fniocely grandeur share : 
For, like the sun, the higher ^ey ascend. 
The farther their indulgent beanu extend. 

Yet long before oar royal sun 

ISa deatin'd course has run. 

We're Mew'd to see a gkmoos heir. 

That shaO the mighty loss repair : 

When he that blazes now shaD this low sfdure resign 

In a suUimer orb etemaUy to shine. 

A Cynthia, too, adom'd with tnrtry grace 

Of person and oi mind ; 

And happy in a starry race. 

Of that auspicious kind. 

As joyfully presage, 

No want of royal heirs in any future age. 

Chorus. 
Honour'd with the best of Kings, 
And a set of lovely springs, 
From the royal fountain flowing. 
Lovely streams, and ever growing, 
Happy Britain |»st expressing. 
Only learn to prize thy blessing. 

When Archbishop Tillotson died, the Laureate's " rever- 
ence for so extraordinary a subject " found expression in 
an ele^ not only extoU^ the prelate's virtues on earth, 
but showing how he was respected in heaven. The poem 
is too long to be reproduced in full, but it concludes thus — 

From high, where grateful throngs about him press 
Of sonb by him directed up to Uiss ; 
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His spirit looks down, and mss the pftstonJ chair 
Supply'd, and made bis mild sncceesor's care. 

Out altars made bo kind a gnardian's charge 
Does, ev'n in Paradise, bis joyv enlarge ; 
Heas'd that Eusebaa^ does once more rejoice. 
Once more applaud her pious Monarch's choice. 

The qoestion of poetical fitness never seems to have 
given Tate so mncb as a thou^t. He was not a poet 
^o was content to view this wicked world in lofty 
isolation. In the selection of themes wherewith to employ 
his muse, he was absolutely unbiassed. He would pass 
from the noble to the ignoble, from the sublimest of 
topics to the most trivial and unsavoury. Though the 
author of Miscellanea Sacra: or Poems on Divine and 
Moral Subjects, he was not averse to dalljring with the 
pruiient as is sufhciently attested by his verses on a 
bawd who sat for her picture, by his par^hrase of 
nauseous passages from Fropertios, and, above all, by 
his translation, with evident approval, of a Latin poem by 
Frascastoro, which added a new term to medical science. 

Tate's masterpiece, however, is Panacea : A Poem on 
Tea, which here and there shows traces of poetic feeling. 
The titles of some of his other poems are : The Rise and 
Progress of Priestcraft ; Jeptha's Vow ; Sliding on Skates 
in Hard Frost ; Thoughts on Human Life ; The Innocent 
Epicure, or Art of Ar^lii^, which sets forth minute 
dhpections for fishing ; and On a Diseased Old Man who 
Wept at the Thought of Leaving the World. " In pur- 
suance of her Majesty's (Anne's) most gracious instruc- 
tions," Tate also contributed forty-one poems to the 
Monitor, a journal which he published three times a 
week in the yeais 1712 and 1713, with the object of 
promoting reli^on and virtue.* 

But with all his indefatigable versifjring — his Laureate 

t Churcli oi England . 

* CAbfr** LAiM of Ikt Pot*. 
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odes, his elegies, his miscellaneons poems, tits 
encomiams of the rich and poweiinl in retnm for bard 
cash — ^Tate could hardly have escaped the pit of 
oblivion had it not been that in a locky moment he 
joined forces with Dr. Nicholas Brady (who foUowed, 
most incongmovsly, the occapations of preacher, 
dramatist, and poet), and prodoced a new metrical 
version of the Psalms, which oltimately supplanted the 
<^der version of Stemfaold and Hopkins. 

The woric was pabli^ied in 1686, when William was 
" pleased to order in Conncit that the said version of the 
Psalms of David in English metre be . . . permitted to 
be used in all churches and chapels and congregations 
as shall think fit to receive the same." The new ver< 
sion met at first with considerable opposition, for the 
old one had been in nse for more than 130 years, and, 
despite its archaic phraseology, was dear to the hearts 
of English chmt:hmen. For instance. Dr. Beveiidge, 
Bishop of As^>h, a devout man and a voluminous 
author, with more vehemence than reason, attacked the 
Tate said Brady version on the score that it was " new 
and modisb." Tate vigorously replied in an Essay on 
Psalmody (1710), which was dedicated to Anne. 
Psalmody, which is apostrophised as a goddess, a 
princess, a charmer, has decayed, Tate affirms, because 
of the ^Mrthy " of our quality and gentry." " You 
may hear than in the responses and reading psalms; 
but the gtving out a singing psalm, seems to strike 'em 
dumb." This curious treatise concludes in the follow- 
ing bombastic strain : " O Queen of Sacred Harmony, 
how powerful are thy charms. Care shuns thy walks. 
Fear kindles with courage, and Joy sublimes into 
ecstasy. What I shall stage syrens sing and Psalmody 
sleep ! Theatres be thronged, and thy temples empty ! 
Studl thy votaries abroad fiikd heart and voice to sing 
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in the fiery famace of persecution, upon the waters of 
affliction, and our Britons sit soUenly silent under their 
vines and fig-trees ? " 

Tate's sturdy defence of Psahnody notwithstanding, 
it was only by slow degrees that the version associated 
with his name and Brady's fought its way to popularity. 
In 1696 two different Fecensions c^ the new version 
were published, and for fully a century editions based 
on these were ccmstantly being issued. A SupplemaU 
to the New Version of the Psaims, containing paraphrases 
of the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Commandments, Canticles, 
etc., after the precedent of Stemhold and Hopkins, and 
several additional psalms in peculiar measures, was 
published in 1703. It has been asserted that the 
Supplement was fnobably the woric of Tate alone. If 
this be so, he had some reason to be proud of the 
achievement, for the volume contains thie well-known 
paraphrase, " While shepherds watched." 

What precisely was the sctent of Tate's contributitm 
to the New Version of the Psalms cannot now be ascer- 
tained, bat the writer of the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography is probably right in ascribing to him 
" the ornate pieces of a Drydeiiesqae character " — a con- 
jecture that receives weighty confirmation -wbea. we 
recall how well Tate adapted himself to Dryden's st^ 
in the Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel. Among 
the Drjnlenesque pieces may be placed Psalm xlii, the 
first two stanzas of which are as follows — 

Aa pants tiie Hart for cooling StreamB, 

When heated in the chaae. 
So longs my Soul, O God. for the«. 

And thy refreshing Grace. 

For thee, my God, the living God, 

My thirsty Sonl doth pine ; 
O wbeo shall I behold thy Face. 

Thou Majesty Divine t 
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V^tfa the exception of this psalm and a few others, the 
Hob Version is the merest doggerel. It has, as one 
authority puts it, " a fieqoent weakness and wordy 
inflation which, most have made many a (me, even in 
that degenerate age, say : ' The old (Sternhold and 
Ho[ddns) is better.' " ^ 

Fsalm xlvi, on which Luther founded his famous hjnnn, 
Ew' fesU Burg ist vnser Gott, " A fortress strong is God 
oar Lord," the Tate and Brady version renders thus — 

God is our Rringe in Distress, 
A present Help when Dangers pmt; 
In bim undaunted we'll confide : 
Tho' Earth were from her Centre tost. 
And Uotuttaios in the Ocean loot, 
Tom piMt-mtat by the roaring Tide. 

Sorely the bathos of these lines coold hardly be excelled. 
Equally grotesque is the following verse from Psalm civ — 
The Field's tame Beasts are thither Led, 

Weary with Labour, faint with Drou^it, 
And Amos on mid mountains bred 
Have sense to find these Currents ont. 
In Psalm cv there occur the following lines — 
In pntiid floods throughout the Land 

Tlie pest of Frogs was bred ; 
From noisom Fens sent up to croak 
At Pharoah's Board and Bed 
In Psalm cxlviii the " dreadful Whales " and 
Fish that tiirongh the Sea 
Glide swift with glitt'ring Scales. 

are summoned to praise the Almi^^ty ; while in 
Psalm cxiv we leazn that 



and that, vrhen danger was near. 

The taller Mountains sldpp'd like Rams 
while 

The Hills sUpp'd after them like Lambs. 
* X#r't Psahn* in Hitlory omA Biography. 202. 
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It wonkt not be difficult to fill many pages with aestse- 
kss diyme called from this wretched veision of the 
Psalms, bat probably enongb has been quoted to show 
how skilled Tate and Brady were in the gentle art of 
sinking in poetry. 

Another feature of their rendering of the Psalms is 
the veiled political allusions with which it is interlarded. 
As they wrought at their version, Tate and Brady seem 
to have been imbued with a desire to bring it, wherever 
possible, into line with the pohtical sentiments of the 
average member of the Church of England. Again and 
again one comes across a psalm with an allosion to con- 
temporary evmts. In the fortieth verse of Psalm cvii 
occnis these lines — 

Th« prince who sUgbta what God comimuLda 
Expcoed to aeon nust leave his throne. 

Considering how faring were its faults, and how in^gni- 

ficant its merits, it will never cease to be matter for 

wonder how Tate and Brady's version of the Psalms 

remained the high-water mark of devotional praise for 

mi^re than a century. 

) It is stated by Johnson that Tate was dismissed from 

j toe Laureateship when George I came to the throne, and 

I that Nicholas Rowe was appointed in his stead. There 

has always been nncertainty about the point. The 

fact, however, that Tate at this time was hiding from 

his creditors in the sanctuary of the Mint rather lends 

colour to the supposition. A bankrupt Laureate trying 

to evade the penalty of his improvid^ce was hardly a 

fit person to hold a position at Coort. But if the facts 

are, as Johnson would have us believe, Tate coold not 

have been long a deposed poet, for he died on 

12th August, 1715, and was buried in St. George's, 

Sonthv^urk". ' 

Swift reproached Tate with being too prolific ; while 
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Pope dabbed him the poetical child of OgUby, and 
conieared on him ignoble fame in The Dunciad — 

Tbs Bard whom pilfer'd pastonJs renown, 
Wlio tnnu a PeiBun tale for half a crown. 
Just writes to malte his bairenness appear, 
And straina from hard-bound tn-ains, eight lines a year. 
He, who still wanting, though he lives on theft, 
,St^l9 much, fiends little, yet has nothing left : 
And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning 
Ueana not, but blnndera roand a meaning ; 
And he, whose fnstiaa's so sublimely bad. 
It is not poetry, bat pross run mad. 
AD these, my modest satire, bade translate 
And own'd ttiat nine soch poets made a Tats. 
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CHAPTER VII 

NICHOLAS ROWE 

Nicholas Rowe was tfie first of the Hanoverian 
;_ Laureates ; bat between him and Tate, the last Court 
poet of the Stuarts, there is in the matter of poetry, 
and, indeed, in that of the drama as weU, no sharp 
dividing line. The dynastic change was not accom- 
panied by any substantial modification in the traditions 
of the Laoreateship. Rowe's verse was more spon- 
taneous, more rhythmical, more dignified, and his plays 
more skilfully conceived and more hmnanly interesting ; 
but, alike in the one and in the other, he peipetnated, 
in the main, the characteristics of the school of 
Shadwell and Tate.] 

The difference between Sowe and his immediate 
predecessor — and there was a very appreciable differ- 
enc&~4ay not so much m ability as in character and 
outlook. It is impossible to have much respect for 
Tate ; but with Rowe it is far otherwise. A man of 
marited individuality, high moral purpose, and polished 
and captivating manners, he gained a place in the social 
hierarchy to which Tate could never aspire ; while his 
varied interests, his informative talk, and his classical 
attainments attracted the clever and the learned. His 
enthusiasm, however, for the treasures of antiquity 
was coupled with an intense love of his own time. In 
all he wrote and in all he did, there was the note 
of modernity. Take him as a whole, Rowe is a 
^asiderable figure in the history of English literature. 
\ Well-bom, and endowed with a sound constitution 
aiid some w^th, Rowe began his career under favour- 
able auspices.-' Hie son of a barrister and a seigeant- 
at-law, he was bom at Little Barford, Bedfordshire, in 
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1674, the year in which Milton died. At the age of 
fourteen he entered Westminster School, which was thai 
in charge of the famous Dr. Richard Busby, a pedagogoe 
who combined piety with learning, and kindness with 
an unsparing application ni the birch. In becoming a 
scholar at Westminster, Rowe had everything to hope 
for from Busby's tuition, that celebrated teacher having 
had among hh papils men of letters tike Dryden and 
Locke, and divines of the cahbre of Atterbury and South. 

Unfortunately, he was removed before his schooling 
was complete. Being destined for his father's pro- 
fession, he became a student at the Middle Temple, and 
in due course was called to the Ba^. Rowe seems to 
have had the makings of a good lawyer. Lord Chief 
Justice Tieby thought highly of his talents ; and, in 
after years, Rowe told Welwood that it .had been his 
ambition not merely to know the law as a collection of 
statutes or customs, but as " a system founded upon 
right reason and calculated for the good of mankind." * 

But, however much Rowe may have reverenced the 
majesty of law, it was soon clear that a legal career was 
not in accord with personal choice. The death of bis 
father in 1692 placed an income of £300 a year at his 
disposal, and he resolved to forsake law for Uterature. 
This step was not unpremeditated. Simultaneously with 
his legal studies, he had read with avidity the most 
notable dramas, both ancient and modem, and his 
crowning ambition was to nap wealth and fame by 
writing for the stage. 

Rowe had some shears to wait ere his hopes could be 
realised ; but the time vas not lost. Hard study was 
combined with much practice of the art of composition, 
and in 1700 he had bis reward. In that year his blank- 
verse tragedy. The AmMtious Stepmother, was acted at 

* WAfcofi pnf. lo Rowt'i LucoH, p. 38. 
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Lincoln's Inn Fidds. Tlie omens were favourable. 
It is true that the scene was laid in far Persepolis, and 
that the characters were crude ; but the acting of 
Betterton-and Mrs. Bracegirdle (with vrtioni, according 
to Qbber, the young dramatist fell in love), lm>ught the 
piece as much success as could be expected in the case 
of a fiist effort. Congreve characterised the play as 
" a veiy good one," and with such praise, the author 
mi^t well rest content. 

About thb time Rowe commenced a friendship with 
Pope and Addiscm, which was to last as long as life 
itself. To Pope, he was the " best of men," though on 
cme occasion the author of The Dundad was heard to 
endorse the opinion of Addison that Rowe was too 
facetious ever to become a sincere friend. But, how- 
ever that may be, Pope spent some of the happiest 
hours of his life in the dramatist's society. Rowe was 
the merriest of companions and, if one may judge by 
a couplet in Pope's Farewell to London, one of the most 
convivial — 



Pope, too, thought well of Rowe's tragedies, and was 
wont to mention him along with Southeme, because of 
his skill in depicting the emotions. 

Rowe's second play, Tamerlane, was produced in 1702. 
On this tragedy, says Gbber, he staked his dramatic 
reputation, and, on the whole, with good reason. By 
far the most popular of all his plays, it had the notabk 
distinction of being acted annually at Dnuy Lane 
Theatre on 6th November (the anniversary of the Gun- 
powder Plot and of the landing of \IV^Iliam III) until 
Waterloo year. The unbounded entho^asm with which 
Tamerlane was greeted, was due rather to the fact that 
its sentiments harmonised with the dominant poUtica] 
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temper of the age than to its intrmsic worth, thon^ 
this was not to be despised. 

William III, whom Johnson, with fiery impetuosity, 
described as " one of the most worthless scoundrels that 
ever existed," Rowe, with Whiggish pride, selected as 
the prototype of the hero Tamerlane. In his dedica- 
tion he praises William's " piety, moderation, fatheriy 
lore of his people, and hatred of tyranny and oppres- 
sion," a description to which Gibbon and, in lat^ times, 
Prescott took exception. The reprobate, Bajazet, on 
the other hand, was intended to represent Britain's old 
enemy, Louis XIV, it being " the fashion of the times," 
says Johnson, " to identify with the French monarch " 
aU that could create horror and detestation. 

But the political ardour which accounted for the early 
success of Tamerlane speedily cooled, and there came a 
day when Rowe's countrymen more admired the 
ingenuousness of Bajazet, villain though he was, than 
the smug complacency of the hero. 

As a play, Tamerlane has never ranked high. " A 
heavy declamatory production of the cast-iron school," 
was the opinion of Hacready, who acted it at Covent 
Garden in 1819 ; while Mrs. Inchbald observed that the 
sorrows of love in this play were interesting to read, 
bat childishly insipid in the action. She added, how- 
ever, that the Arpasia of Mrs. Siddons inspired " a 
degree of horrible wonder in the dying scene." ^ And 
this is home out by Macready, who says the great 
actress once " gave such terrible reality to the few 
convulsive words she tried to utter, as she sank a life- 
less heap before her murderer, that the audience insisted 
on the manager's appearance to be assured that she was 
still alive."' 

• Pr*f. to Tamuiatu, BrUiti TkMtn, x. 
- - ■ ■ M. i. 2oa. 
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" YoQ wonld have enjoyed," wrote Hannah More ia 
1782, " seeing Johnson take me by the hand in the 
middle of dinner, and repeat, with no small enthusiasm, 
many passages from The Fair Penitent." This was 
Rowe's third tragedy (1703). Based on Masdnger's 
Fatal Dowry, it yet fdl, in Scott's opinion, as far below 
the work of the earlier dramatist " as the boldest transla- 
tion can sink below the most spirited ori^naL"* 
Johnson, as has been noted, was more cordial. " There 
is," he wrote, " scarcely any work of any poet at once 
so interesting by the fable and so delightful in the 
language." ' 

Rowe promised in the prologue that his auditors would 
meet " with sorrows like their own." It was this cheap 
sentimeatalism rather than dramatic power which 
accounted for the extraordinary popularity of the piece, 
for it was still being acted in the year 1825. Every 
ambitious actr^ wished to play the part of the heroine, 
Calista, who, however, was no penitent, since her sorrow, 
as Mrs. Inchbald shrewdly remarked, was not that of con- 
trition, but was the result of her lover's abated passion. 
Then there was the " villainous seducer and malicious 
vain boaster," Lothario, a part which baffled most of 
the actois of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, it 
was the original of many stage scoundrels and nmiance 
heroes. Richardson much admired The Fair Penitent. 
and when he set himseli to portray the chanu:ters of 
Clarissa Harlowe and Lovelace in his great novel, it was 
Calista and Lothario that he chose as models. 

In 1706 Rowe brought out the classical tragedy of 
Ulysses, and in 1707 The Royal Convert. The latter, 
although based on early British history, was sufficioitly 
modem to contain a eulogy of Queen Anne, and of the 
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tmion of the Parliaments of England and Scotland, 
irtuch had just been consnmmated. Both plays were 
only moderately successfnl, bat the popular favour re- 
turned in full measure with the production of Jane 
Shore. It ran for nineteen nights (1713-14) at Drury 
Lane, and was for many years almost as much a stock- 
piece as Tamerlane and The Fair Penitent. Like these 
plays, it also obtained, through translation, some vogue 
in France. Genest describes no fewer than twenty-two 
performances, and points out that Mis. Siddons acquired 
mtich fame in the part of the heroine. Mrs. Inchbald, 
again, says that Jane Shore has " drawn tears from the 
rich and the poor for these hundred jrears past ; and 
Mnll never cease having power over the hearts of an 
audience while an actress can be found to represent her 
and her sorrows with apparent truth " — a prophecy 
which has not been fulfilled. 

Rowe wished it to be known that Jane Shore was 
written " in imitation of Shakespeare's style," but Pope 
considered that the only resemblance lay in a single line — 

And so good morrow t'ye, good master lisatenaat I 
The author of The Dtmciad, however, wrote an epiloguei 
which Rowe rejected. Johnson never wept at any 
tragedy but Jane Shore, ^ and Mrs. Piozzi says that the 
only pathetic passage in poetry she ever heard the 
Doctor applaud was Jane Shore's exclamation in the 
last act — 

Forgive me I but forgive me, • 

Lady Jane Grey, Rowe's last tragedy, appeared in 
1715, and was chiefly memorable because it revealed a 
disposition on the part of the author to break away from 
the standards of the later Restoration dramatists, and 
to create not only a healthier moral tone, but a Hvelier 
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sense of patriotism. One has only to compare a play iA 
Southeme's with Rowe's last tragedy to appreciate the 
transfonnation for the better that had be^ iHoa^t 
about since the publication of Jeremy Collier's Short 
View of the Immorality of the English Stage seventeen 
years before. But, despite its healthira- moral tone. 
Lady Jane Grey was not a success. The character of 
the heroine was somewhat artificially drawn, and the 
hearts of Rowe's patrons were not melted as they had 
been by the " sufferings of the low-bora and guilty Shore." 

It was once represented to Pope that Rowe was too 
grave a man to write comedies. " He grave I " replied 
the astonished poet, " why he will laugh all day long ; 
he will do nothing else than laugh." Pope's remark, 
doubtless, was quite appo^te, for he knew the dramatist 
well, but the fact remains that Rowe's single attempt at 
comedy was disappointing. The Biter appeared in 1704, 
and the author is said to have laughed " with great 
vehemence " at his own wit. The piece ran for six days, 
but, as one writer puts it, " the six days running it 
out of breath, it sickened and expired." * Congreve, 
who had praised his earliest tragedy, condemned his first 
and only comedy : " Rowe wrote a foolish farce called 
The Biter, which was damned." * The carious origin 
of the title of this comedy is thus explained by Addison : 
" There is an ingenious tribe of men sprung up of late 
years who are for making April fools every day in the 
year. These gentlemen are commonly distingui^ed by 
the name of Biters ; a race of men that are perpetoaHy 
employed in laoghing at those mistakes which are of 
their own production."* 

Paradoxical it may appear, but it is none the less true 
that no one incurred heavier responsibility for the decline 

' RoiHus Antlicanui 

• G. H. Berkdey'a L 

* SpuitHor, No. 47. 
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in popular favour of Rowe's tragedies than Rowe him- 
self. Their original v<^e was not due to the pre- 
sentation of any profound view of human life, or to 
masterly delineation of character, or to deftness of 
literary workman^p, but to the fact that they pro- 
vided a tawdry sentimentalism which suited the taste 
of an age that was slowly hberating itself from the 
sinister influence of low and artificial forms of dramatic 
art. Once the plays of Shakespeare were presented to 
the public in their pristine parity, a reaction was bound 
to set in against the dramatbts of the Restoration and 
Geoi^fian eras. 

Rowe, quite nnconsdonsly, was one of the most 
effective instruments in brining abont this welcome 
transformation. By pabli^iing the first critical edition 
of Shakespeare's plays, he gave an impetus to the study 
of the writings of the prince of dramatists which, in the 
long run, operated most powerfully and salutarily on 
the fortunes of the drama in this country. Rowe's 
predecessors in the Laureateship produced verMons of 
the principal Shakespearian plays, but the text was so 
corrupt, and so overlaid with the creations of their own 
poetic fancy, that they did little more than remind a 
d^enerate age' that Sluikespeare once lived. 

Rowe's efforts towards the popularisation of Shakes- 
peare proceeded on constructive lines. It is true that 
he failed to provide what was essential before all else — 
a sound text. His six-volume edition of the plays was, 
unfortimately, based on the Fourth Foho of 1685 with 
its half-dozen spurious pieces, which he merdy trans- 
ferred from the b^inning to the end. Neither the First 
Folio of 1623 nor any of the pre-existent quartos, with 
the exception of that of Rotneo and Juliet, were con- 
sulted by him. Consequently, his text was seriously 
wtiated. But he corrected a number of errors which 
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brouj^t his edition into line with the First FoUo. Ht 
also smoothed the path of the student by modeniiang 
the spelling of Shakespeare's text, and by correcting die 
grammar and ponctoation ; while he aisled enonnon^ 
to the intelligent performance of the plays by prefixiiiE 
a list of dramatis personae to each drama, by dining 
and nombering tlw acts and scenes on common'Sense 
principles, and by m!^^^ing the entrances and exits d 
the characters. 

Hardly less important was Rowe's work in elnctdating 
^hakespeare's life-story. The first editor of Shakespeare 
'worthy of the name, he was also the first to midie 
/ important contiibations to his biography. The noemoir, 
which he prefixed to his edition of the great dramatist's 
works, is of abiding interest and value, partly because 
it witnesses to Rowe's shrewd and skilful tianHling of 
his biographic materials, and partly because it embodies 
traditions which, at his request, Betterton collected 
while on a visit to Shakespeare's birthplace. 

Thomas Heame, the antiquary, when he heard of 
Rowe's elevation, in 1715, to the Laureateship, wrote: 
" This Rowe is a great Whig, and but a mean poet " * — 
a pithy remark which sums up quite accurately Rowe's 
place in politics and poetry. As to his Whiggism, there 
can be hardly any doubt, though Pope was fond of 
relating a story iinpl3ring that his friend was not above 
seeking favours from his poUtical adversaries. He is 
said to have sought employment from the arch-enemy 
of the Whigs, Lord Oxford, who Jidvised him to learn 
Spanish. Rowe acted on the advice, but on informing 
Cbcford that he had mastered the language, his lordship 
blandly remarked : " Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure 
of reading Don Quixote in the original." ' 
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But so lar from being a compromisiiig Whig, the oat- | 
ward events of Rowe's career dniing the later years of i 
Anne's reign and after the succession of Geoi^e I, rather ' 
emphasise the observation of Spence that his partisan- / 
ship was sach that he would not even converse with I 
Tories. ^ When the Duke of Queensberry was Secretary j 
of State for Scotland in Anne's reign, Rowe became h^j 
secretary, and acted in that capacity till the nobleman's j 
death in 1711. Thereafter Rowe seems to have lived in 
retirement, a mode of life which his pohtics probably' 
forced upon him ; but with the coining of Gecnge, and I 
the return to power of his political friends, his prospects '^ 
brightened, and honours and offices came bis way. The '> 
Prince of Wales chose him to be Clerk of his Council, ' 
and Lord Chancellor Macclesfield installed him Clerk of 
the Presentations. He also became one of the land 
surveyors of the Customs of the Port of London at a 
salary of £200 per annum. 

I^nally. in August, 1715, he was made Poet Laureate 
in succession to Nahum Tate. He had looked with 
envious eyes on the post as a fitting crown to his hterary 
career, but destiny had decreed that his tenure would be 
short, and the poetic fruits far from luscious. Gray, in 
one of his Letters, makes the short-sighted and irrelevant 
remark that Rowe was " the last man of character that 
bad the office."' In moral robustness he was, no 
doubt, far superior to ShadweU and Tate, but the ques- 
tion is : Did he adorn the office from the poetical stand- 
point ? One thing he did : he turned out the official 
odes with unfaihng punctuality, for, in the words of 
" Peter Pindar," 

Know, reader, that the Laureate's post anblime. 
Is destined to record in tnneiul rhyme. 
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The deeda of Biitiah monarchs, twice a year. 
If great — how happy is the tuneful tongue. 
If pitiful (as Shakespeare says), the soag 

" Must suckle foots, and cbromi^ small beo'." 

Rowe's verses are better than ShadweQ's and lOBch 
superior to Tate's, but after all this is not saying modL 
Like mach of the poetry of the critical school, it is doll, 
unimaginative, and oftca. bombastic, and leaves tk 
reader strangdy unmoved. Bat a strong patriotic note 
and a love of peace are discernible in most of bis t^cial 
odes. Here are three stanzas from an ode which Rom 
wrote for the birthday of the newly-crowned Geoi]ge I— 

Lay the flowKy garlands by. 

Ever-blooming gentle Hay t 
Other honours now are nigb : 

Other honours see we pay. 

Majesty and great reoQwn 
W^t thy beamy brow to crown. 
Parent of our hero, thou, 
George on Britain didst bestow. 
Thee the trumpet, thee the drum, 
Vfith th» plumy helm, become ; 
Thee the spear and shining shiekl, 
Witii every trophy of the warlike fiekL 

CaU tiiy better blessings forth, 
For the honour of his birth ; 
Still the voice of loud commotion. 

Bid complaining mnrmurs cease. 
Lay the billows of the ocean : 

And compose the land in peace. 

In the Birthday ode for 1718, George is hailed as " the 
great mediator," and the Laureate invokes for him the 
praise of Europe. 

To mighty George, that heals thy wounds. 

That names thy kings and marks thy bonnds, 

Ttta joyfnl voice, O Europe raise : 

In the great mediator's praise. 

Let aU thy various tongues combine. 

And Britain's festival be thine. 
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A slightly higher poetical standard is reached in the New 
Year ode for the year 1717^ 

"Vfintet I tbon hoary venerable sire, 

All richly in thy fuiry manUe dad. 
What thoughts of mirth can feeble age inspire. 
To make thy careful, wrinkled brow so glad i 
Now I see the reason plain, 
Now I see thy jolly iAin ; 
Snowy-headed winter leads, 
Spring and summer next succeeds. 
Yellow autumn tnings the rear, 
Thou art father of the year. 
While from the frosty mellow'd earth 
Abounding plenty takes her biith. 
The conscious sire exulting sees 
Tba seasons spread their nch increase ; 
So dusky night and chaos smil'd 
On beauteous form, their lovely child. 

O fair variety I 
What bliss thou dost supply 1 
That Rowe was not devoid of lyrical power is clearly 
shown in Cokn's Complaint, a song which Goldsmith, 
greatly daring, described as " better than any of the 
kind in oar language." ^ Johnson quoted it no fewer 
than three times m his Letters,* while Shenstone tried 
hard to imitate it. The despairing shepherd mentioned 
in the song, of which the following are the first two 
verses, is believed to have been Addison — 
Despairing be^e a clear stream, 
A sh^idierd forsaken was laid ; 
And while a false nymph was his theme, 

A willow supported his head. 
The wind that blew over the plain. 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain. 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 
" Alas, aiUy swain that I was I " 

Thus sadly complaining he cried ; 
" When first I beheld that fair face 
Twere better by far I had died. 
I Warhs, iH. 4». 
■ UU-*. if, 32, 136, ia». 
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She t&lked, and I tdeswd the dear tongoe ; 

When Bhe smiled 'twaa a pleasure too great : 
I listened and died when she song, 

' Was nightingale ever so sweet ? ' " 

In his declining years, Rowe devoted much time to 
a verse translaticm ol Locan's Pharsalia, on which his 
hopes of poetical renown were fondly centred. Posterity 
does not read Rowe's Pharsatia, bat there can be no 
doobt about the commotion which it caused when it 
posthumously appeared in 1718, prefixed by a dedication 
to Geoi^ I, and a grandiose memoir by Dr. Welwood. 
Every cultivated person read it, and nearly all praised it. 
The finical classicism of Bentley had, of course, to rdiel 
against Rowe's version ; but, with this notatde excep- 
tion, it called forth an unmeasured chorus of apiHXtval. 
" One of the greatest productions of English poetry " 
was Johnson's sweeping verdict. Joseph Warton thoo^iit 
the translation better than the original, Addison com- 
mended Rowe's " admirable specimens of Lucan," in 
which he " not only kept up the fire of the original, bat 
delivered the sentiments with greater perspicuity, and 
in a finer turn of phrase and verse." ^ 

The fact that Lucan's narrative of the stapendoos 
conflict between Pompey and Cxsar for the empire of 
the world has been criticised as frequently grandiloqoent 
and lacking in perspicacity, gives point to Warton's 
remark. Rowe's version is a loose paraphrase rather 
than a literal rendering of Lucan. But whatever stric- 
tures are passed upon it, there remains the significant 
fact that it enjoyed wide popularity for more than a 
century. Between its first issue in 1718 and 1822, no 
fewer than nine editions appeared, which is saying much 
in the case of a poem dealing with a classical theme. 

When little more than midway through life, Rowe's 

■ Tht FtMhatder. No. 40. 
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son hastened to its setting. Famous, wealthy, the idol 1 
of the theatre, the friend of the noble and the great, / 
the companion of Addison, Steele, Pope, and Swift, his / 
last jrears were in sharp contrast to the sordid end of) 
Tate. Mrs. Inchbald vras wont to quote the following 
lines from his tragedy of Tamerlane as describing pre- 
cisely " that joyful fortitude " which Rowe is said to 
have experienced in his dying moments — 
Not hu my soal 
One nnrepented gnilt upon remembrance, 
To make me dread the justice of hereafter ; 
Bnt standing now on the last verge of life, 
B<ddly I view the vast abyss, etemiby, 
Eager to plunge, and leave my cares behind. 

When the end came — 9th December, 1718~Ni£holas 
Amherst, a brother Whig bard, lamented the dead Poet 
Laureate in these lines — 

Enough for me that Congreve was his friend. 
That Garth, and Steele, and Addison commend. 
That Brunswick with the bays his temi^e bound. 
And Parker with immortal honours crowned. 

Rowe was laid to rest in the Poet's Comer, West- 
minster Abbey. Over his grave was reared an imposii^ 
monument surmounted by a bust, the handiwork of 
Rysbradc. On the monument is inscribed the words : 
" To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Esq., who died in 
1718, aged forty-five ; and of Charlotte, his only 
daughter, wife of Henry Fane, Esq., who, inheriting her 
father's spirit, and amiable in her own innocence and 
beauty, died in the twenty-fifty jrear of her age, 1739." 

Pope wrote an epitaph whitji is extant in two forms. 
As printed in his Miscellanies it extends to eight lines, 
bnt the version inscribed on Rowe's monument numbers 
fourteen, and is as follows — 

Thy reliqnes, Rowe, to this sad shrine we trust, 
And near thy Shakespeare place thy honour'd bust. 
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Oh I oext him Bkilled to draw the tender taftr, 
Fw never heart felt pasnon more sincera; 
To nobter sentiments to fire the brave. 
For sever Briton more disdain'd a slave. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endlesa rest : 
BlMt in thy genius, in thy love too blest I 
And Meat, that timely from our scene removed. 
Thy soul enjoys the Ubeity it loved. 
To thece bo monm'd in death, so loved in life, 
The childless parent, and the widow'd wife 
VfMi tears inscribes this monumental stone 
That holds their asbes, and expects her om. 

This epiUqih is decidedly inferior to the originBl one, 

which began — 

Thy, rdiqusa, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust. 
And, sacnd, plac« by Dryden'i awful dust, 

and condaded^ 



Tbe reference liere is to the Lanreate's widow, who 
manied in 1724 Colonel Alexander Deanes, a step which 
led Pope to pass some severe strictures on the fickleness 
of widows — 

Find yoa the virtue, and I'll find the vccse. 
But random praise— the task can ne'er be done; 
Each mother asks it for her booby son. 
Each widow aska it for the best of men. 
For bim she weepe, and bim she weds ^ain. 

In the year following Rowe's death, Geoige I settled 
tq>on this lady, who was the dramatist's second wife, a 
pension of £'V) a year, in consideration " of the tran^- 
tion of Locan's Pharsaiia made by her late husband." 
She died in 1747, and was also buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Rowe's first wife, who died in 1706, was 
Antonia, daughter of Anthony Parsons, one of the 
auditors of the Revenue. In 1717 he married his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Joseph Devenish, of 
Bockham, Dorset. By his first wife he had a son, John, 
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and by his second a daughter, Charlotte, who is 
commemorated on the Abbey monument. 

All accoonts agree that Rave had a magnetic per- 
sonality, and that he made friends with the same 
alacrity with which his predecessors in the Laoreateship 
made enemies. He seems to have been a handsome 
man. " Of a comely personage and a veiy pretty sort 
of man" is the description of the garrulous Spence.^ 
Welwood, his biographer, is equally complimentary. 
He refers to Rowe as gnu^eful and well-nuide, with a 
smooth-rounded face, and of a manly beauty. More- 
over, his character was pore and upright. At a time 
wboi the foulest slanders were circulated with impunity, 
Rowe's reputation remained untarnished ; and to have 
earned a character for clean and straight living in an 
age when moral beauty was not appreciated, was 
certainly something to be proud of. 

Rowe was a wit and a man of fashion, who, says 
John Dennis, a comrade of the pen, " loved to be in 
bed aU day for his ease, and to sit up all night for bis 
pleasure." * But behind the polished and suave man 
of the world, there were solid qualities. He had a 
genuine love of learning. He knew the ancient classics 
intimately, and threaded his way lightly not only 
through the literature of his own country, but through 
that of France, Italy, and Spain. His talk, while not 
brilliant, was usually varied, sprightly, and witty. 
Assuredly the man who could attract natures so dis- 
sbnilar as those of Pope, Addison, and Swift, was not 
fashioned in the common mould. Rowe was no servile 
courtier, nor did he sell his poetical talents to the highest 
bidder. His onmection with the stage, too, was on the\ 
whole creditable. While it would be an exa^eration^ 
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to say that his plays were capable of no improvemait 
from the moral standpoint, they were certainly mncb 
more wholesome than those of Diyden, Wycherley, and 
Congreve. 

Great in his own day, Rowe is bat a shadow in ont^. 
Those plays of bis which brought tears to the eyes and 
indignation to the breasts of generation after generation 
of play-goers are now neither acted nor read. As for 
his poetry, it can hardly be said to have died, for it 
never really lived. His strongest claim to remembrance 
and gratitude consists in his having been a pione^ in 
Shakespearian stody. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LAURENCE EUSDEN 

It is scarcely possible to write of Laurence Eosden with 
patience, or with a jnst sense of proportion. He was 
despicable both as man and poet. During his tenarel 
the fortunes of the Laureateship reached their lowest! 
ebb. Pye, of whom more anon, was fully his equal ap 
a writer of pure, undiluted doggerel ; but be was a|t 
least a man of character. Eusden had none ; he wap 
utterly contemptible. A " drunken parson " who wrot^ 
indecent verses may well seem an astounding judgment 
to pass upon a royal poet ; but that it is not wide of 
the mark is folly borne oat by all that we know of 
Eosd^. 

The epithet, " drunken parson," was used by Gray 
who, probably, had Eusden's ignoble record in mind 
when he contemptuously declined the Laureateship a 
generation later. Writing to Mason in 1757, he makes 
the pitiable confession that " Eusden was a person of 
great hopes in his youth, though at last he turned out 
a drunken parson." * Pope also had a thrust at his 
bibulous habits. In The Dunciad the reader is informed 
that 

Enaden thirsta no more for sack or pntiso ; 
while another line in the same satire originaDy ran — 

How Lauras lay insiar'd besde a smk. 
Eusden is also supposed to be the " parson much 
bemns'd in beer " referred to in Pope's epistle to 
Arbuthnot. 

> Wfrkt. 1BS4, ii, 34S. 
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Id Eusden's poem, entitled. To the Author of the 
" Tatler," there U this couplet — 

Oar bli» is lost, when ill we once begin : 
Then is no Eden in tbe paths of sin. 

Had the author of the poem only acted more ia the 
spirit of these lines, the world might still have been 
called upon to lament his poetical barrenness ; bat it 
could not at any rate have upbraided him for being 
pecb^ps the most disreputable of oar Poets Laureate. 
4^asden is the only Laureate who finds no place in 
Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English Literature. In that 
fact is to be foa^d the most damaging criticism of his 
literary reputationj Southey, who was capable now and 
then of saying''amiable things about third-rate poets, 
apparently did not consider Ensden by any means the 
worst of the Laureates. That position, as we have seen, 
he assigned to Shadwell, Tate being set immediately 
above him. We are, therefore, left to infer that Eosden 
was, in Southey's view, at least two places removed from 
Shadwdl. But how the Lake poet could place Eusden 
higher than Shadwell and Tate, and yet accuse him of 
writing " fulsome flattery in mediocre poetry," ^ is not 
easy to understand. Probably he was saved, in 
Southey's estimation, from the fate of the irredeemaUe 
by his poetical translations, e.g., Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(or rather a portion of it), for he refers to these as being 
marked by " some command of language and smooth- 
ness of versification." But, at the best, this is tepid 
praise. 
I The truth b, Eusden's poems are the merest literary 
I garbage. They are without form and without substance 
— ^uU, stale, flat, and unprofitable. No one ever came 
across a quotable line in the verse of this miseral:^ 

> Laitr Englith FoMt. i, 280. 
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Laoreate. Indeed, its distinctive feature is its coarse- ) 
ness. Ensden had a tainted mind. He was as prurient 
as Sterne or Swift withoot displaying their art ; as 
naoseoos as Rabelais, but without his buoyant wit and 
homely wisdom. Two of his critics, writing more than 
half a centnry ago, deemed his Verses Spoken at the 
Public Commencement of Cambridge qmte onprintatde. 
" Those pmrient lines, which we dare not qoote, but 
which the corions may see in the library of the British 
Mosemn, were specially composed and repeated for the 
edification and amusement of some of the noblest and 
fairest of our great-great-grandmothers." 

No wonder, then, that even Grab Street, as Mr. 
Birrell raninds as, revolted against Eusden's appoint- 
ment. " The patting the laurel on the bead of one who 
writ soch verses," wrote John Oldmixon, "will give 
fntority a vray lively idea of the jadgment and justice 
of those who bestowed it."^ Oldmixon was right, 
thoo^, as a rival, he was hardly the man to make the 
observation. Posterity, indeed, shall never cease to 
wonder how it came to pass that the laurel which had 
been worn by Jonson and Dryden, and was again to 
become a crown of glory on the brow of Tennyson, should 
have been bestowed on a poetaster and a wastrel, who 
went to a premature grave " unwept, nnhonoured, and 



Eusden's wretched life-stoiy is soon told. Like 
Nahom Tate, he came of good Irish stock, bnt, unlike 
him, he was not bom in Ireland. That dnbioos honour 
belongs to Spofliorth in Yorkshire, of which parish his 
fatter, who bore the same name, was rector. The 
parish registers ^ow that he was baptized on 
6th Septembor, 1688— -the year of the Revolution. 
After attending St. Peter's School, York, he proceeded 

> Art of Logic and Rkttorie. p. 413. 
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to Trinity Collie, Cambridge, of which Richard Bentley 
had recently become Master. Easden addressed some 
verses to Bentley on the opening of Trinity College 
Chapel, but they do not reveal any measure of indebted- 
ness to the great scholar who was then living the 
glorious days of his life, having just reared to his 
immortal fame that remaikable monoment of En^ish 
scholarship, the Disserttiiion upon the Epistles of Phaleris. 

Ensden was proud of being a Cambridge man, thoa^ 
he gave his university very little reason for being prood 
of him. But if dark doads enveloped his later career, 
it certainly began in smisbine. He was a student of 
■whom great things were expected. He became a scholar 
of Trinity Collie in 1706, the year after his admission. 
In 1708 he graduated B.A. ; in 1711 he was admitted 
a minor Fellow ; in 1712 he was advanced to a full 
Fdlowsbip, became third sublector, and took his M.A. 
decree; and in 1713 he was installed as second sub- 
lector. All this points to a man whose attainments 
were above the average. 

Would that Eusden had continued in well-doing. 
Thongh it is impossible to believe that he could ever 
have become a poet worthy of the name, he might 
perhaps have attained to the dignity of a scholar. But 
he chose the broad road, became a loafer, a wine-bibber, 
a profane person, and eventually was forced to eat the 
bread of sorrow. 

From an early age, Eusden devoted himself to the 
Muses. Considering his distinguished Cambridge career, 
it was fitting that his first printed poem should take the 
form of a translation into Latin. One cumot bat 
regret, however, that he should have chosen for this 
hcmour a jejune poem by Lord Halifax on the battle of 
the Bojme. No doubt, his Irish blood was stirred, but 
he ought to have known that " Boyne water " was 
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hardly the most appropriate theme to be invested with 
the sober dignity of the classical tongue. Eosden, 
probably, had an axe to grind. At all events, he did 
not content himself with simply translating Halifax's 
potxa into I^atin, but was careful to draw that noble- 
man's attention to the translation in another poetical 
ei»stle, which showed that its author had little to leam 
regarding the ait of puffing. Philosophic statesman 
though he was, Halifax succumbed to the soft 
b l andishments of the youthful bard, and became his 
patron. 

Eusden, despite the fact that be carricid the tiniest 
of portfolios under lus arm, was now on the high road 
to preferment. Having apparently become convinced 
that flattery was a handy and unfailing passport to 
success, he chose as his next victim the Duke of New-, 
castle, a statesman who stood high in the esteem of 
George I, and who, as Lord Chamberlain, had the 
Lanreateship in his gift. Newcastle cared nothing for 
poetry, but he woold tolerate it, if it were used as a 
medium for his aggrandizement. Eosden, on the other 
hand, well knew that 



The critical period for him arrived in 1717. In that 
year the Duke of Newcastle married Lady Henrietta 
Godolphin, and the happy thought occurred to the 
rising poet oi celebrating the auspicious event, and thos 
fining, perchance, another powerful patron. This self- 
imposed ta^ Eosden executed so thoroughly, that vrtien 
the Laureateship became vacant in the following year 
by the death of Rowe, Newcastle, in return for the ' 
glowing e[Hthalamium, presented him with the laurel. 
Unblushing flattery had won an easy victory. 
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Eosden's appointment was hailed with nniversal dis- 
gust. Contemporary bards, without exception, -woe 
fniions at the spectacle of so mach honour being done 
to a poetical fiedgeling ; and they wreaked their 
vengeance on Newcastle and the otuequions Eosden. 
Lampoon followed lampoon, each one more scaniloas 
than its predecessor. In 1725 Thomas Cooke, a bard 
quite as unimportant as the Laureate himself, published 
a satire, entitled, Tke BatUe of the Poets, in which scathing 
refer^ice is made to Eusden. 

While in their c&mp retir'd both armies Uy, 
Some panting, others fearful for the day, 
Eusden, a lanrell'd Bard, by fortune rais'd. 
By very few been read, by fewer praised. 
From place to place, forlorn and breathless, flies 
And oficTB bribes immense for strong allies. 
In vain he spent the day, the ni^t in vain. 
For all, the Laureate, and his bribes, disdain. 
With heart dejected he returned alone 
Upon the banks of Cam, to make his moan 
Reaolv'd to spend his futm« days In ease, 
And only toil in verse himself to please. 
To fiy the noisy candidates of Fame, 
Nor ever court again so coy a Dame. 

Equally caustic was John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham (1648-1721), who, although bom when Charles I 
was on the throne, was still earning roiown as a wit 
and a poet in the reign of the first George. Buckiag- 
ham's poem was based on Suckling's Session of the Poets, 
and was entitled. The Election of a Poet Laureate. It 
depicts with a rollicking hnmour the assembling of the 
poets, all of whom have come 

With full confidence, fiusbed with vain hope 
From Gibber to D'Urfoy, to Prior and Pope. 

Eager expectancy lights up the faces of " stem Dennis 
and Gildon " ; of Steele, who " could not be blamed for 
expecting the crown " ; of " lame Congreve," who begged 
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of Apollo " either a crown or a. core " ; of Buckingham, 
whose chances, however, were remote since " a Laureate 
peer had never been known." Apollo, bewildered by 
the clamour of the rival candidates, was at his wit's 
end whom to appoint to the Laureateship, when 
At last niah'd in Etisden, and cried, ' Who shall have it. 
But I the tme laureat, to whom the King gave it 1 ' 
Apollo b^g'd pardon, and granted his daim, 
But vQiw'd, that till then, he had ne'er heard his name. 

Pope, as has already been indicated, also directed the 
raking fire of bis sarcasm against Eusden. In Book I 
of The Dunciad, where be represents Dullness surveying 
the achievements of her sons, occurs this couplet — 



Only one voice was raised in praise of Newcastle's dioice, 
and it spoke in prose. In Gibber's Lives of the Poets, we 
read that Eusden was " no inconsiderable versifier . . . 
though, perhaps, he had not the brightest parts " ; 
that no moral blemish was imputed to him ; and that 
" as he was dignified with holy orders, his Grace acted 
a very generous part in ]»'oviding for a man who had 
conferred an obligation on him." * The naweU of this 
statement is amusing. If the writer of these lines 
thought Eusden a passable poet and a moral man, no 
one else did. Furthermore, his Grace's act is somewhat 
shorn of its glory when it is remembered that Eusden 
did not become a clergyman for several years after 
receiving the Laureateship. . 

Now the unvarnished truth is that Eusden became ^1 
Poet Laureate on the strength of the slenderest of reputa- 1 
tions. He had celebrated Marlborough's victory at 
Ondenarde, in 1708, in a paean, in which he poses as a 
herald both of revoH and peace. 

' Vol. iv, 193. 
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Oft be it tbine to conquer, ours to praise 1 
Soon then the hideous din of war shall cease, 
And the long-wearied Altrian rest in peace. 

Thee Anna chose ; in thee let all rejoice, 
Since by new wonders Heaven con&ms the 
glorious choice. 

He had abo vnitten a Letter to Addison on ike King's 
Accession, 1714 ; contributed to a volume ot origina] 
poems ; translated from Claodian and Statins ; penned 
the unsavoury Cambridge poem, to which reference has 
been made ; and indited the nnptial poem of the Duke 
of Newcastle, which brought him the poetical crown. 
This, and a few minor poems, was all that stood to 
Eusden's credit when his brow was decked with the 
laurel. 

It might have been possiUe to look with a benignant 
eye on these poetical trifles, had Eusden redeemed him- 
self while Laureate. But responsibility, experience, and 
the passing of the years brought no maturity. He left 
no masterpiece, no poem which stands out from the 
doggerel mass with a certain distinction of thought and 
expression. He was destitute of ideas and, even if he 
had possessed them, be had no medium wherewith to 
express them. Flattery was the only thing he under- 
stood, and, fortunately for him, it was then of high 
market value. 

Eusden signalised his entry upon the Lanreateship 
by addressing a poem to the Princess of Wales on the 
occasion of the birth of a prince, and by doing poetical 
obeisance to the friends who bad promoted hia advance- 
ment. Then he wrote the first of a series of dismal 
New Year and Birthday odes. Several of the latter 
are positively blasphemous, and had the first two 
' Georges been men of spirit or even been endowed with 
' a sense of humour, they would have risen up in wrath 
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against their andadons poet. George I, however, knew < 
little English, and Geoige II was preoccupied with his : 
mistresses. It was unfortunate, for Ensden assuredly 
wrote some terrible things. The two monarchs whom 
he served were men of flawless rectitude, and above all 
human standards of comparison. A tyjocal specimen 
of the gushing production irtiich the Laureate issued 
with embarrassing promptitude is the ode " on the h^py 
succession and coronation " of George II. It is too long 
for quotation in full, but here is one of the poi^de 



Hail, might; monarch I whose deaert alone 
Would, without birth-right, raise thee to a throne. 

Thy virtues shiae peculiarly nice, 

Un-gloom'd with a confinity to vice. 
What atraina shall equal to thy gloriee rise. 
First of the world, and borderer on the skiea ? 
How exquisitely great, who can'st inspire 
Such joys, that Albion mourns no more thy sire ; 
Thy Sire ! a Prince, she loved to that degree 
She almost trupass'd on ike Dnty. 

Avant t degenerate grafts, or spurious breed, 
'Tis a George only can a George succeed I 

Another effusion, in which the second -'Geoige is com- 
pared with " the softly murmuring spring," winds 
up thus — 

Genius ! now securely rest. 

We shall ever now be ble«t. 

Thou thy goardianship may spare 

Britannia ia a Brunswick's care I 

Such high-sounding nonsense brought, of course, a 
harvest of ridictde. The disgusting and profane 
adnlation of Ensden's odea encouraged Pope to write — 

Praise mideaerved, is scandal in disguise, 
Wdl may he Unsh, who gives it, or receives ; 
And wboi I flatter let my dirty leaves 
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(like jonmals, odes, and such forgotteD things 
As Bnsden, Philips, Settle, writ of Kings), 
Clothe a[ric«, line tranks, or fluttning in a row. 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and S^io. 
Though impervions to ridicule or anything else, Ensdeo 
nevertheless was constantly being assailed with squibs, 
which, at any rate, gave relief to those ^o penned 
them. And certainly the uncrowned bards did not 
toach the Laureate's deficiencies with a light hand. In 
the Grub Street Journal of 27th August, 1730, he was 
thus pilloried in a poem hitting off Dryden's famous 
epigram on Miltcm — 

Three Poets (grave divioes) in En^and bom, 

The Rrince'a entry did with verse adorn, 

The first in kmliness of thought auipass'd ; 

The next in bombast ; and in botii the last, 

Dnlloess no more could for her Laureate do. 

To perfect him, she joined the former two. 

Oldmixon also poured contempt on the official odes, but 

through the medium of prose. " Of all the galimatias 

I ever met with, none comes up to some verses of this 

poet, which have as much of the ridiculnm and the 

fustian in them as can well be jumbled together ; and 

are of that sort of nonsense, which so perfectly confounds 

all ideas, that there is no distinct one left in the mind." * 

It is the voice of an enemy, but nevertheless profoundly 

true. 

Even Sir Robert Walpole, who is credited with having 
banished literature from public life, could inspire 
Eusden's muse. When the Order of the Bath was 
restored by George I, Walpole took the Red Ribbon 
himself in order to make the honour acceptable to those 
upon whom it was bestowed instead of the Garter. 
liiis incident the royal poet celebrated thus — 
Her Sons diminished, Chivalry deplored, 
Tin the great Brunswick Batii's famed Knights restored. 
■ Art «t t-ogie and Rlutorie, p. 413. 
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While the big, sotomn pomp slow moved along. 

We view'd tbee, i ftiinin^ 'nud the glorious throng, 

Graced with a Royal JSaiV of crimson hne, 

That criniBon but a prelude to the blue. 

So fiist Aurora with a reddening ray. 

Streaks deep th' ethereal pUina, and wakes the day ; 

But when ^e disk of Flicebns high Is borne, 

Hid are the blushes of the rosie mom. 

A two-fold beauty soothes tb' attracted eye. 

Here radiant lustre, there, an azure sky. 

But Eusden did not always think highly of Walpole. 
" Have yoQ heard," inqnires James Thomson of David 
Mallet, " that cor ju-esent Blockhead Laureate or Laureate 
Blockhead (Easden) has had a fling at Walpole ? " ^ 

Occasionally, Eosdea tried to be facetious. In an 
epigram on a lady, we see the residt. 

Long bad I known the soft, enchanting wilei. 
Which Cupid practised In Aorella'a sn^lea. 
'Till by d^rees, tike the fam'd Asian taught. 
Safely I drank the sweet, tbo' pois'nons druigbt. 
Love vex'd to see his favours vainly shown. 
The peevish Urchin muttered with a frown. 

Apart from bis career as Poet Laureate, Uttle is known 
of Ensden. Between 1722 and 1725 he took orders in 
the Cborch of England, and for some time acted as 
chaplain to Richard, Lord Willon^by de Broke. Sub- 
seqnently, he became rector of Coningsby, in Lincoln- 
sbh«. His last jreais were spent chiefly in translating, ' 
and writing the life of, Tasso ; also in drinking. He 
died at Coningsby, in 1730, in the forty-second year of 
his age, and the twelfth of his Laureateship. 

Di^pated, and without a spark of the divine afflatus, 
Evsden's position among the men of letters of his day 
was anything bot enviable. He was regarded as a man 
who had draped the laurel through the mire ; and the 
penalty for such conduct in the eighteenth century was 
not the silence of contempt, but the lash of the most 

> Mtmoir pref. to Aldlne ad. of Thontton'a Workt, p. xxxi not*. 
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scathing satire. C43nsideriiig how little he wrote, [ffobably 
no English poet, certainly no Laoreate, ever called forth 
such a torrent of ridicule and dennndation. In the 
days of his respectability, however, he seems to have 
been on intimate terms with Addison and Steele, and 
to have occasicmally contribated to The Spectator, and to 
its successor. The Guardian. 

Steele mentions him as assisting in the management 
of The spectator, in idiich he is supposed to have written 
an essay on idols, with " some amusing illostrations of 
customs." A letter bearing the title, " More Roarings 
of the Lion," which appeared in No. 124 of The 
Guardian, is also attributed to him ; while the poetical 
translations from Claudian, in Nos. 127 and 164, are 
admittedly his. Eosden was also permitted to prefix 
commendatory verses to Addison's Cato. 

As was indicated at the outset, it is difficult to write 
of Eusdm save in a strain of severe castigation. There 
are li^ts and shadows in most portraits, but his had 
none, or, if they existed, they were not discernible to 
the men of his own time. It was not merely that be 
was a ridiculous penon to occupy the position of Poet 
Laureate. Much might have been forgiven him on that 
score had his character been robust. But no such claim 
can be made out for it. Worthless as a poet, he was 
still more worthless as a man. There is none to do him 
honour. For all time, Eusden will be remembered as 
the " drunken parson " who stumbled V'pon the Laureate- 
ship — as the q^JT^itig example of how Uttle poetical merit 
was necessary to obtain England's crown of laurel in 
days when he that was most obsequious retried the 
greatest reward. 
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"^ COLLBY CIBBBR 

Hardly had the tidings of Eiisd«i's death been circu- ; 
lated, when there sprang np with the suddenness, and/ 
some of the violence, of a whirlwind, a host of bards 
eager to wear the chaplet vMch had been so besmirched. 
One would have thought that the Laureateship, left as 
Eusden left it, would have been shmmed ; but thel 
hongry and penniless poets who now came forward werej 
not disposed to scmtinise too closely the respectabilityl 
of an <Mc& to which sack and pension were attached, j 

And what a motley group they weret There was 
Richard Savage, Johnson's friend in the days of adver- 
sity ; Lewis Theobald, playwright, ^akespeaiian critic, 
and the original hero of The Dtmciad ; John Dennis, the 
protagonist of Pope, and an adept at abusing the Tories ; 
and StejJhen Duck, the farm servant, who rose to be 
the Laureate of Queen Caroline. Pope is even said to 
have placed himself alongside these starvelings, and 
would fain have become Ensden's soccessor. Happily, 
his religion and his politics prevraited this calamity. 

The women having sparred him " to pat in for the 
withered lanrel," Theobald took to canvassing. From 
a tetter which he wrote to Warbnrton a few months 
after Ensden's death, it is evident that he spared no 
pains to obtain the Laureateship. " I, with Lord 
Gage, attended Sir Robert Walpole ; was commanded 
by him to attend at Windsor ; had his warmest recom- 
mendations to the Lord Chamberlain (Charles, Duke of 
Grafton) ; nay, {O'ocared those recommendations to be 
seconded even by His Royal Highness ; and yet, after 
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standing fair for the post at least three weeks," he 
experienced the mortification of defeat. 

Savage was even ni(H« pertinacioiis, and though he, 
too, failed, his laboois were not altogether in vain. 
Johnson, in his much-praised e£ 
that his friend " exerted all the 
or his birth (Savage claimed to 
of the Countess of Macclesfielc 
could procure, to obtain, upon th 
place of Poet Laureate, and proi 
with so much diligence, that the 
it bis intention to bestow it upon 

But Savage was baulked of 1 
Chamberlain, who, as the official ii 
had made a different choice, pos 
the King's intentions. Nothi 
besought the good offices of the 
cessful through the instrumental 
strongly recommended the indigt 
Her Majesty's favourite — Mrs. C 
tory verses which Savage had v 

birthday, coming under the royal notice, the author 
received £50, and a gracious message informing him that 
he had permission to write a birthday ode annually, for 
which he should receive on each occasion a gift of ;^50 
" tin something better could be done for him." 

Having thus ingratiated himself with the Queen. 
Savage was determined that, though Eusden's post had 
been denied him, he would not be robbed of the honour, 
and particularly of the reward, of being a royal poet. 
Accordingly, he assumed the title of " Volunteer 
Laureate " ; and as each bulhday of the Queen came 
round, he attended at Court, presented his congratulatory 
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As Lord Foppington in Vandnieh's play. The Relapse 

From the painting by Grisoni in the possession of the 

Garrick Club 
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po«n, and had the honoor of kissing the Queen's 
hand. Here is how Savage wrote of his royal patroness 
in the flush of newly-bom gratitude — 

Great Princew I — 'tis decreed— once every year 

I march ancall'd, your Laureat Volunteer ; 

Then shall your Poet his lov genlua raise 

And charm tlie world with truths too vast for praise. 

Not need I dwell on Glories all yonr own 

Since surer means to tempt your smiles are known, 

Your poet shall allot your Lord hia part, 

And paint him in his noblest throne, your Heart. 

But, in later odes, discontent is judidonaly mingled with 
gratitude, for it became Savage's emban^ssing task, as 
Johnson says, " to praise the Queen for the favours 
which he had received, and to complain to her of the 
delay of those iriuch she had promised." With 
Caroline's death in 1737, the royal bounty came to an 
tad, and poor Savage had to resort to other modes of 
mendicant^. 

The Laureateship, however, was reserved not for 
hdbitiUs at Grub Street like Theobald and Savage, but 
for a man, who, although he was as far from being an 
inspired son of the Muses as they were, had done good 
work for the triumphant Whigs, and had become famous 
l^ reason of the mierring ^ill with which he gauged 
the popular taste in the matter of the drama — ^the 
consequential Colley Qbber, whose " impenetrable 
impudence " was a thorn in the side of Johiuon. 

Gibber was much maligned in his day because of his ; 
Laureate odes — and, frankly, they could hardly have ;' 
been worse — but probably he was more sinned against ; 
than sinning. If be did not do well, it was simply' 
because, in accordance with Hanoverian practice, the 
Laureateship had degenerated into a mere perquisite of 
a political party. Gbber had sought fame and had 
found it, not in poetry, bat in the theatre. A 
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dramatist who crowded the {dayhouse for two ( 
tions, a comic actor <rf renown, an oniivalled critic of 
stage plays, and a highly soccessfrd theatrical manager, 

, the drama, and not the vrriting of Laureate odes, was 
clearly his vocation. Horace Walpole neatly sommed up 
the situation when he remarked that " Obber wrote as 
bad odes (as Garrick), bat then Qbber wrote The Care- 
,Uss Husband and his own Life, which both deserve 
immortality." ' It is the voice of the dramatist whkb 
speaks in Gibber, not the voice of the poet. Any sketch 
at his life, therefore, most be largely a record of his 
triumphs on the stage, Mdiich he knew better than any 
man of his time. 

Fortunately, materials for the bic^raphical constmc- 
tion of his life are not scanty, for in the Apology for Ou 
Life of Mr. Coiiey Cibber, Comedian (1740), we have not 
only one of the most interesting and straightforward 
autobiographies in the language, but a singularly vivid 
picture of the En^ish theatre of that day. We are, how- 
ever, most grateful for the inimitable portrait of the 
man himself. 

. Gbber had a forceful and many-sided posonality, 
but was without a touch of intellectual or moral great- 

' ness. He was intensely human, and his failings made 
him an easy mark for the satire of not a few formidaUe 
enemies. The squibs elicited by his idiosjmcracies 
almost make a literature in themselves. Tlie most 
o|^iobrious epithets were showered upon him. One of 
his rivals heralded his elevation to the Laureateship thus — 

In merry Old England it once was a rule 

The King had his poet and also his fool ; 

Bnt now we're so frugal, I'd have you to know it. 

That Cibber can serve both ior fool and for poet. 

.rihough engaged in controversy for the greater part of 

> LM«rt, V, 197, 
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his long life, and often most unjostly treated, Gbber ! 
always fought with clean weapons, and bore no malice. / 
His forbearance and good nature were, indeed, wondeifnL ' 
Pope never lost an opportunity of traducing him, Johnson 
called him a blockhead, Fielding tannted him with 
writing execrable English, and Swift satirised him in 
the lines — 

For instance : when you rashly tbink. 

No rhymer can like Welsted ^nk, 

His merits balanc'd, you shall find. 

The LAoreate leaves him far behind. 
Bat Gbber never grew qaemlons or acrimonious. He 
was slow to wrath, for he went on the principle that as 
no criticism could possibly make him worse than he 
really was, so nothing he could say of himself could 
possibly make him better. If there was moch rodo- 
montade in this Laureate, there was also much good 
sense, and not a little of the milk of human kindness. 
Furthermore, Gibber was entirely free from the besetting' 
sin of his predecessors — dulness. Only a deliberate 
attempt to misunderstand his character, could have 
induced Pope to charge him with being a dullard. 
Obber was essentially a bright, gmial, qoick-wittedl 
man ; otherwise he could hardly have been the brilliant 
comedian he was. Armstrong, his intimate friend, wrote 
of him as being " to the last, one of the most agreeable, 
cheerful, and best-humoored men you would ever wish 
to converse with." From all that we know of Gbber. 
this is no more than the truth. 

Dramatist, actor, theatrical manager, critic. Poet 
Laureate, CoUey Gbber was bom in London in 1671. 
His father, who hailed from Flensborg, came to England 
before the Restoration, and settled as a sculptor. One 
piece of work which he executed was the carving of two 
figures symbohcal of Raving and Melancholy over the 
gates of Bethlehem Hospital, London, a circumstance 
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vriach Pope did not lo^et when immortali^ng the 
scTilptor's son in The thtnctad. 

Close to tiioM walla where Fdly holds her throoe. 
And luighs to thiok Hooroe would take her down. 
Where, o'er the gates, by bis famed father's band 
Great Obber's I»«sen, teaioless brothers stand. 

Caius Gabriel Cibber, or Qbert, was twice mairied, 
Colley being the child of the second onion. Through 
his mother, a daughter of William Colley, of Glastcm, 
Rntlaudshire, who sofiered grievous misfortune in the 
Gvil War, he was descended from William of Wykeham. 
It was, therefore, peculiarly fitting that, after spending 
five years at a preparatory school in Grantham, he 
should propose to enter Winchester School, which owed 
its origin to his illustrious ancestor. But, for some 
inexplicable reason, his application for admission was 
rejected, and Colley found that his all too brief schooling 
was over. After a short stay in London, where he con- 
ceived a liking for the stage, he joined his fatho* in 
Nottingham, and served with him as a soldier in the 
difCicalt and troublous times that followed the Revolation. 

Bat being more enamoured of the Thespian art than 
of the profession of arms, he, in 1690, joined the united 
companies at the Theatre Royal in Dmry Lane, which 
was the scene of his labours daring nearly the whole of 
his dramatic career of forty-three years. The first 
glimpse we get of Cibber reveals a harum-scaram young 
fellow dancing attendance on the prompter, in the hope 
of obtaining employment. Being sent one day with a 
message to Betterton, he somehow disturbed the action 
of a play in which the great actor was appearing. 
Betterton demanded that Cibber's salary should be 
reduced ; bat being infonned that " Master Colley " 
had none, he replied : " Then pat him down ten shillings 
a week and forfeit him five." 
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Soch are reported to have been the drcumstances 
which led to his first engagement. ' He b^an anprom- 
isingly, being hampered by a. weak voice ; bat bis 
industry, enthusiasm, and ntifailiTig good hiunoar soon 
made him a iavourite. In 1692 he scored his first suc- 
cess as the Chaplain in Otway's The Orphan. This he 
followed up by a performance of Lord Touchwood in the 
Double Dealer, which evoked the praise of Congreve, and 
increased his salary to the princely som of £1 per week. 
The part, however, which brought him to the front as a 
comedian was that of Lord Foppington in Vanbrugh's 
The Relapse (1697). In subsequent years, Gbber played 
many parts, but he never excelled his impersonation of 
this character. Giisoni painted bis portrait in it, and 
all admitted that the artist had " drawn the Laureat 
in his noblest part." 

The first necessity of Gibber's existence was to obtain 
a decent livelihood ; the next, that his insatiable desire 
for the applause of Thesfds should be appeased. How 
to coalesce these was the problem, and he solved it not 
only by successful acting, but by successful playwriting. 
In 1696 the long list of comedies, tragedies, and " musical 
entertainments and farces " with which Gbber graced 
the English stage for fifty years, opened with Love's Last 
Shift, or the Fool in Faction, which was literally trans- 
lated by a French author, La demiire Chemise de l' Amour. 
Certainly Gibber had no reason to be disappointed either- 
with the reception of the comedy or with his acting of 
the part of Sir Novelty Fashion. Lord Dorset said it 
was " the best first play that any author in his memory 
bad produced, and that for a young fellow to show him- 
self such an actor, and such a writer in one day, was 
something extraordinary." And the puUic were in 
substantial agreement with Lord Dorset. 

* Davtei's Dramatie UisctUmtw. iU. 417-18. , 
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. Though the stamp of popular approval bore equally 
Jon Qbber's work as a dramatist and as an actor, it most 
/be said that the balance of originality was in favour ol 
/ the latter. In point of humour and vivacity, his 
comedies are comparable with the best successes of 
Coogreve, and are superior to his in refinemoit. Gray 
declared them excdlent, * while Smollett, somewhat redc- 
lessly, classed The Caretess Husband with that of Tht 
Suspicious Husband as " the only comedies of this age 
that bid fair for readiing posterity." 

Originality, however, was not one of Qbber's strong 
points. Not a few of his plays are mere adaptations 
from Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Dryden. 
I He also purloined from French sources. And in 
remodelling these plays to make them palatable f(H' his 
\ patrons, he took unbounded liberties. If a play hap- 
pened to be too short, he simply eked it out by adding 
on a piece from another. Of one of Shakespeare's i^ys. 
Gibber said : " I have endeavoured to make it more Wee 
a play than I found it in Shakespeare." An apt com- 
mentary on this observation came from Fielding, wfao 
said that no man was better calculated than Gibber to 
alter Shakespeare for the worse. 

To fill the pit and boxes, he remorselessly mutilated 
Richard III and King Lear. This " modernisation " 
of Shakespeare brought " crowded booses," increased the 
salaries of the actors, and gave Gibber a. new lease of 
popularity. His version of Richard III with the 
famous Ihie — 

09 with his head I so much for Bucldngfaam I 

was first produced in 1700, and it kept the stage until 

1821, a testimony to its popularity, but a lamentaUe 

commentary on tiie decadence of dramatic taste. 

By the time he had reached the age of thirty. Gibber 

■ Mit/ord't Gray, v, 35. 
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had amassed sufficient wealth to enable him to join 
WUks and Doggett, his fellow-actois, in the management 
of Dmry Lane, an event which was followed by a period 
of great prosperity. In 1715, through the iiiBaence of 
Sir Richiurd Steele, who, along with Booth, had, in the 
interval, joined the management of Dmiy Lane, the 
licence of the theatre was exchanged for a patent. Soon 
after, however, Dog^tt qoaireUed with his fellow- 
managers, retired from the directorship, and, becanse 
Cibber, Vniks, and Booth refused to give him what he 
considered his eqoitaUe share, instituted legal pro- 
ceedings.^ Matters became further complicated by 
Cibber and his associates being prosecuted by the Master 
of the Revels for refusing to submit pkys for Ins 
approval. Then there were quarrda and coouter- 
qoarrels leading to more litigation. Eventually the 
theatre was temporarily closed by order of the Lord 
Qiamberiain. 

But while those squabbles were attributable to various 
causes, they were indirectly at all events traceable to 
one source, »'.«., Gbber's comedy, Th^ Non-Jttror, the 
prologue of which had been written by Rowe. A rabid 
Hanoverian, Qbber wished to throw discredit andyridicule 
on the High Church Tories or Jacobites, who avoided 
taking the oaths of allegiance to George I, and were 
styled Non-Jurors. Htatx the name of the comedy, 
which was Uttle more than a translation of MoUire's 
Tartufe, as we are reminded by some lines in the 
epilogue to Sewell's Sir WaUtr RaUigh (1719)— 

Yet to write plays is eaay, faith, enough, 
As yon have seen by — Cibber — in Tartuffe. 
With how mnch wit he did your hearts engage I 
He only stole the piay ; — be writ the title-pagt. 

The principal character, which Cibber played himself, 

> CJM«r-( Afohty. p. 412. 
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b Dr. Wolf, a disgmsed Papist, whose machinations and 
profligacy ahnost accomplish the ruin of an En^^ 
gentleman and his family. According to G«nest, the 
piece was acted twenty-three times, and was acconnted 
a notable success. Geoige I was so pleased with it, that 
he gave not only his peimission for the printed edition 
to be dedicated to himself, bat presoited the author 
with £200. 

The lemaricable popolarity of a play ostensiUy written 
to bring them into disrepute made the refractory Jaco- 
bites very angry. They, however, prudently lefrained 
from overtly manifestmg their wrath test they should be 
brought into sharp conflict with the powerfnl Whig 
faction ; bat they knew, says Cibber, that " it iroold 
not be long before they might with more security ^ve 
a loose to their spleen, and make ap accounts with 
me."* 

The prophecy did not remain unfulfilled. The Tories 
pursued him with a malignity which at least was 
ingenioos. We read in the Apology : " Soon aft^ the 
Non-Juror bad received the favour of the town, I read 
in one of Hr. Hist's Weekly Journals, the following 
^ort paragraph, viz., ' Yesterday di^ Mr. Colley Cibber, 
late Comedian of the Theatre Royal, notorious for writing 
the Non-Juror.' " * Unfortunately for the Jacobites, the 
announcement was premature, for Gbber, fresh from 
reading his obituary, went to the theatre, and quietly 
stole himself into the part of the Chaplain in Otway's 
The Orphan. " The surprise of the audience at my 
unexpected appearance on the very day I had been 
dead . . . seoued to make it a doubt wbetha I was 
not the ghost of my real self departed. But when I 
spoke, their wonder eased itself by an applause which 

• Atoloty. I8», «d. U, 187. 
» /*«.. li. I8& 
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convinced me they were then satisfied, that my friead 
Mist had told a Fib of me." ' 

Such was the invincible hatred of the Jacobites, that 
when one project for Gibber's extinction failed, they lost 
no time in trying another. They had comforted them- 
selves with the thought that an illness which their enemy 
had had woold bring the consommation which they most 
devoutly wished ; but alas I Qbber was alive and as 
irrepressible as ever. His plays were now violently 
attacked, and the unscrupulous pamphleteer was set to 
work. The latter was seen at his best in a lampoon, 
entitled. The Theatre Royal tttmed itUo a Motiteban^s 
Stage, in which The Non- Juror and its author were whole- 
heartedly reviled. Had (^bber been a less complacent 
man than he was, he must sorely have succumbed under 
the tornado of abuse which this sqoib contained. After 
proclaiming that his crime was being, 

A Felon in Verse, . 
And presenting the Theft to the King, 

the hireling readily fastens on the weak point of Gbber's 
artnoor — his unblushing plagiarism. 

Thou Cnr, taaU Dane, half English Breed, 

T^ou Mongrd of FaiaaaBoa. 

In t'other World expect diy Blows, 
No tears can wash thy stains out, 
Moliife will pull thee by the Nose, 
And Shak^peare dash thy brains out. 
Gibber, remarks Genest, " deserved all the abuse and 
enmity that he met with." * Very foobably he did, for 
he made no secret of the fact that it was not for nothing 
that he had tmncbeoned the Tories, " That Part of the 
Bread I now eat was given me for having writ the Nott' 
Juror," ' he confesses with engaging candour. The 
> Apology, law, ed. ii, 188- 

■ Acwunt of Ou Enelitk Stat*. U, 216, 

■ Apology. 1889, ed. il, 190. 
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reference is to the Laoreateship, to which Gibber was 
appointed on the death of Easden in 1730. 
' Bat, in truth, it was hardly necessary to be leminded 
that Gibber's promotion was a poUtical job, for it b 
inconceivable that he coold have received the laurel on 
the strength of his successfol conrting of the Mnses, 
The mastery of Apollo's late was as little known to him 
as it was to the crowd of minor bards who presnmptn- 
oosly had set their hearts on the Lanreateship, but from 
whose attentions a wit prayed that His Blajesty mi^t 
be merafully preserved. 

Shall foyal praiM be rhym'd by Bitch a ribald, 
As fopling abber, or attorney libbald ? 
Let's ramer wait one year for better luck ; 
One year may make a, singing awan of Duck. 
Great George, such servants since thou well canst lack. 
Oh I save the salary, and drink the sack. 
Tbe most that can be said of Gibber in his capacity as 
Poet Laureate is that he was superior to Eusden, and 
that be was not remiss in discharging bis duties. With 
him the writing of odes was a mere mechanical exercise 
to be got through with the least expenditure of time and 
trouble. No one who has read the specimens scattered 
up and down the early volumes of tbe Gentieman's 
Magatine will deny that Qbber was never destined to 
scale the lower slopes, much less the heights of 
Parnassus. Here is how he stirred the patriotic ardour 
of his conntrymen — 

When her pride, fierce in arms, 
Woidd to Europe give law ; 
At her cost let her come, 
To our cheer of huzza I 

Not lightning with thunder more terrible darts. 
Than the burst of hnzza from our bcdd British hearts. 
His first New Year's ode was but tbe composition of a 
respectalde poetaster, and may be regarded as typical 
of the rest. 
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Once more the ever drcling sun. 
Through tlie celestial signs has mn ; 
Again old Time inverts his glass,' 
And bids the BTinnni aeasons pass. 
The youthful spring shall call for the birth. 
And glad with opcsing flowen the earth ; 
Fair summer load with sheaves the field, 
And golden fruits shall autumn yield : 
Each, to the winter's want, tludr stores shall bring 
Till wanner genial suns recall the spring. 
Ye grateful Kitons, bless the year 

That Idndly yields increase. 
While plenty that might feed a war 

Enjoys the guard of peace. 
Your pkaty to the skies you owe ; 

Peace is your monarch's care; 
Thus bonateons Jove, and George below 
Divided empire share I 

Turn, happy Britons, to the throne your eyes. 

And in Qia royal o&[siiig see 
How amidy bounteons Providence supplies 
The source of your felicity 1 
Behold in every face. 

Imperial graces shine I 
AU native to the race 
Of George and Caroline. 

The manner of Gibber's appointment to the Laoreate- 
ship, and the vretched proof he gave of his fitness for 
the post, caused him to be perhaps the best-abased man 
of his time. In fact, the Ustoiy of his later years was 
largely a record of his feuds with some of the foremost 
men of letters of his day, and with many of the most 
obscure. The chief of these, and the most truculent, 
was Pope. As Dryden kept Shadwell from the pit of 
oblivion by making him tibe hero of MacFUcknoe, so 
Pope preserved Gibber from a similar fate by sconiging 
him in The Dtmciad. 

Originally that distinction had been bestowed on 
Gibber's rival for the Laureateship, Theobald ; but when 
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the 1743 edition of The Dunciad came out, it was found 
that Theobald had been dethroned, and that CDd» 
reigned in his stead. Colley, it most be confessed, 
[Hxtved too easy a mark for the shafts yrbkh came from 
Pope's quiver, though the attempt to make him oot a 
dance totally failed. Bat of his coxcombry and 
plagiarisms. Pope makes excellent sport. 

High on a, gorgoona seat, that far ont-shone 
Henlejr'B ^t tub, or Fleckno's Irish throne. 
Or that whereon b«T Onila tiie public pours, 
All bounteous, fngrant grains and golden showers. 
Great Obber ut : th« jnond Pamassiaii sneo-, 
The conscious simper, and the jealooB leer. 
Mix on his look : all eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze. 
His peers shine round him with reflected grace. 
New edge their dullness, and new bronze their ^ce. 

And now that Eusden " thirsts no more for sack or 
praise " and " sleeps among the doll of ancient days," 
Gibber's chance has come. 

Thou Cibber I thou, his laurel shall support. 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at Court. 
Lift up your gates, ye piincea, see bim come 1 
Sound, sound ye viols, be the cat-call dumb ! 
Bring, bring the madding bay, the drunken vine : 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 

Then swells the chapel-royal throat : 
God save Idng Cibber 1 mounts in every note. 
Familiar White's, God save long CoUey I criea ; 
God save king Colley 1 Drury-lane repUee. 

Pope is also said to be the author of the bniiesqoe 
account of the office of Poet Laureate, which is usually 
printed in the appendix to The Dunciad. This skit, 
which was first published in 1730, the year of Gibber's 
promotion to the Laureateship, orges that a canticle 
should be composed and song in praise of the new poet. 
Pope thereafter suggests that no one is so well qualified 
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to write and sing the canticle as Gbber himself, and 
then, with excdilent raillery, he recommends the holding 
of a public show in vtadi the new Laoreate might " with 
great i»:opdety and beauty ride on a dragon, if he goes 
by land ; or if he chose the water, upon one of his own 
swans from Cautr in Egypt. But Apollo claims bis 
indefeasible right." 

Well, said Apollo, still 'tis miiM 

To give the nal Uurd, 
For tltot, my Pope, my son diviDe, 

Of rivals ends the quarrel. 
But gueesing who would have the luck 

To be the birth-day fibber, 
I thought of Dennis. Tibbald, Duck, 

But never dreamt of Qbber I 

In the Aognstan age of English letters, authors' quarrels, 
whatever else they mij^t be, were osoally obscure in 
origin, but extremely bitter and protracted in their out- 
come. The historic duel between Pope and Gibber 
affords a good example. What excited Pope's ire, 
according to Gibber, was his introducing while acting 
Bayes in The Rehearsal, a clever but mild impromptu 
ridiculing Three Hours After Marriage, of which Pope 
was part author with Gay and Arbnthnot. At the con- 
clusion of the performance. Pope, says Gibber, "came 
behind the scenes ... to call me to account for the 
insult. And accordin^y fell upon me with all the fool 
language that a wit oat of his senses would be capable 
of . . . choked with the foam of his passion." * Gibber 
insisted upon the privilege of the character of Bayes, 
and was quite unrepentant. But this version of the 
origin of the quairel may well be doubted, since it 
implies that so irascible a man as Pope was capable of 
restraining his fuiy for five-and-twenty years. The 
incident to which Gibber refers, occurred in 1717,wha«as 

> Apology. 1886. ed. ii, 274. 
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the edition of The Dundad in which Pope satirised him 
did not appear until 1743. 

A more plausible explanation is that, after the faflme 
of Three Hours After Marriage, Pope became jealous <rf 
Obber's dramatic success, and that the jealoiisy was 
intensified by his receiving; the laurel. Be that as U 
may, Gbber replied to Pope's onslaughts in two letteis. 
The first appeared in 1742, and was entitled, " A Letter 
from Hr. Gibber to Mr. Pope, inquiring into the motives 
that might induce him in his Satyrical Works, to be so 
frequently fond of Mr. Gbber's name." Pope thereapon 
placed Gibber on the throne of Dulness in The Dunaad, 
in place of Theobald. In 1744 Gbber repUed in a second 
epistle, entitled " Another Occasional Letter from Mr. 
Gbber to Mr. Pope. Wherein the New Hero's PrefCT- 
ment to his Throne, in The Dundad, seems not to be 
Accepted. And the Author of that Poem His more 
rightful Claim to it, is Asserted. With An Expostulatory 

Address to the Reverend Mr. W. W a. Author of 

the new Preface, and Adviser in the caiions Improveaoents 
of that Satire." 

One cannot but admire the good sense, and the com- 
paratively mild and equable spirit which pervades 
Gbber's epistles. Considering the provocation he had 
had, his treatment of his enemy may almost be said 
to be generous. Pope had taunted him with having 
failed in tragedy, and had set him down a donee. To 
tins, Cibbo' sagaciously and convincingly replied : " If I 
have made so many crowded theatres lao^, and in the 
right place, too, for above forty years together, am I to 
make vp the number of your dances because I have not 
the eqiul talent of maldng them cry too ? . . . What 
mi^ty reason will the world have to laugh at my 
weakness in tragedy, more than at yours in comedy ? " 

Gibber had reason on his side, too, when he declared 
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that Pope's portrait of him in The Dunciad savoured 
more of calnmny than of satire. In accusing CoUey of 
being a dunce. Pope missed the mark. 

She mounts the throne : her head a cloud conceal'd. 
In broad effulgence all below reveal'd ; 
('Tis thus aspiring DoUnsM ever ahineg :) 
Soft on her lap her laureate aon reclines. 

Now, dolness coTild not justly be laid to Qbber's charge, 
whereas vanity and avaiice could. Bnt these foibles 
Pope can hardly be said to have touched. 

And with good sense, Obber comtnned good feeling. 
Pope was nothing if not savage, but there was more than 
a sn^iestion of magnanimity about his adversary. 
Wrote Gibber : " When ... I find my name at length 
in the satyrical worits of our most celebrated Hvir^ author, 
I never look upon those lines as malice meant to me 
(for be knows I never provoked it), but profit to himself. 
One of his points must be to have many readers ; he 
considers that my face and name are more known than 
those of many Uionsands of more consequence in the 
kingdom ; that, therefore, right or wrong, a lick at the 
Laureat will always be a sure bait, ad captandum wlgus, 
to catch him little readers." ^ 

Gbber said r^arding this historic Uterary feud that 
he made Pope " as uneasy as a rat in a hot kettle for a 
twelvemonth together." There is a note of triumph 
about the observation, and it was justified. Pope's 
Dunciad will live as long as English Hterature. Never- 
theless, the satire was unjust and mahdous to Gibber — 
unjost because it ridiculed the Laureate instead of 
those who elevated him to a position for which 
he was totally unfit, malicious because it selected 
as objects of satire with a view to heightening 
the picture, foibles of which Gibber was hardly guilty. 

> Apology, I8SB. ed. i, 35-6. 
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The literary trinmph was Pope's, bttt the moral victoiy 
was Gbber's. 

Jobnaon was also a fonnidable thoii{^ not an im[dac- 
aUe enemy. There was a time when Gbber and the 
lexicographer were Mendly, as we are reminded by the 
incident, recorded by Boswell, of Cibber asking Johnson 
to revise one of bis Birthday odes, and of the latter's 
compliance. The Laureate, however, did not af^xvve 
of the emendations, which was fooHsh if the coiqilet- 
qaoted t^ Johnson was a fair spedmen of the rest of 
the poem. 

Ferch'd on tbe eagle's Boaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing, 

the eagle being King George, and the linnet his homUe 
Laiireate. Johnson gave another version of this episode 
to the effect that Qbber's ode was so nonsensical that 
he would not allow him to read to the end. One thing, 
however, is clear. Johnson regarded Gbber as a poor 
poet. He was amcMig the versifiers who ridiculed his 
Laoreateship, thoof^ the epigram is as severe on the 
King as on Gbber. 

Augustus stilt sorvives in Maro's strain. 
And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign ; 
Great George's acts let tnoeful Cibber sing. 
For Nature formed the Poet for that King. 

Johnson had evra less respect for the man. He refen 
to Qbber as a " poor creature," and marvels that one 
half of bis conversation should consist of oaths when he 
bad kept " the best company, and learnt all that can 
be got by the ear." Johnson confided to Malone that 
" Cibber was much more ignorant even of matters 
relating to his own profession than he could wdl have 
conceived any man to be ^o had lived nearly sixty 
years with ^yers, authors, and the most celebrated 
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cbaractears of his age." * It was said that Ctbber was 
the caose of Johnson being kept waiting, on a memor- 
able occasion, in the ante-chamb^ of Lord Chesterfield ; 
bnt the story was denied on the best aathority, *.«., the 
lexicographer himself. 

Fielding, who seems to have resented Gbber's treat- 
ment of his comedies, was a more rancorons foe. The 
novelist never lost an opportunity of telling the world 
his opinion of Gbber. Indeed, so violent was his 
animosity, that he coold hardly pat pen to paper with- 
out dragging in a sneering n^erence to the Laureate. 
In Joseph Andrews his name repeatedly occurs. " How 
completely doth Cibber arm us against so uneasy, so 
wretched a passion as the fear of shame," remarks 
Fielding in the first chapter of Book I. Again, in address- 
ing the Genius that presides over Biography, we read : 
" Thou, who, without the assistance of the least spice of 
literature, and even against his inclination, hast, in some 
pages of his book, forced Colley Cibber to write English." ' 

When 2nd Voter in Pasqmn' pleads for a position at 
Court, Lord Place promises that he shall be Poet 
Laureate. The former replies that he cannot make 
verses, n4iereapon Lord Place assures him that he 
" may be qualified for the place without being a poet." 
In the Historical RtgisUr, Cibber, as " Ground-Ivy," is 
ronndly abused for having mangled Shakespeare. The 
Laureate, on the other hand, called Fielding a " broken 
wh " ; and Hr. Austin Dobson mentions that tithtx the 
novelist's stature or his pseudonjrm in the Champion 
were resptmsible for two additional efnthets — 
" Herculean Satyrist " and " Drawcan^ in Wit." • 

But if Cibber incurred the fury of Pope and Fielding, 
and the ill-will of Johnson, he was occasionally admired 

^ Prior't Liftof Umkm4,p. 95. ' Act ii, Scene i. 

* JiM»phAndrwm*, BotA m, chi^. vi. * Lift of FiMing, p. 67. 
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by Swift, Goldsmith, Steele, Richardson, and Horace 
Walpote. Swift, it is tme, had written an efngram 
about Dbber ; but ^irtien he received bis copy of the 
Apology, he was so entranced, that he did not go to bed 
until he had read the book throng. ^ It was the 
Apology, too. Goldsmith had in mind when he wrote : 
" There are few who do not prefer a pa^ of Montaigne 
or Colley Gibber, irtio candidly tdl as what they thon^ 
of the world, and the world thought of them, to the 
more stately memoirs and transactions of Europe." * 
Steele was GSber's colleague in the management of 
Drury Lane Theatre, but there seems no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the commendatory references in the 
Spectator and the Toiler. To Horace Walpole, again, 
Gbber was " that good humoured and honest veteran, 
so unworthily aspersed by Pope, whose memoirs, with 
one or two of his comedies, wiU secure his fame in spite 
of all the abuse of bis cootemporaiies." Richardson, 
too, thought highly of the man whom his fellow-novelist, 
{iielding, so heartUy detested, and was annoyed because 
Johnson " did not treat Gibber with more respect." 

After his retirement from the stage in 1733, Gibber 
devoted himself chiefly to the writing of his auto- 
biography, and to warding off the attacks of his enemies. 
The latter was an undertaking which might well have 
caused a mach stronger man than Gbber to hesitate. 
His adversaries, both literaiy and poUtical, were 
nmnerous, well-equipped, relentless, and powerful. 
Though possessed of much shrewdness, and frequently 
exhibiting a generous spirit, Qbber was no match for 
Pope or Fielt^ng so far as satire was concerned. But, 
dotbed with the adamantine confidence of mediocrity, 
he fondly believed that he was slaying his enemies when 
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he was only providing them with fresh material for their 
'Warfare of words. 

No good purpose would be served by attempting to 
enumerate the lampoons, which obscure and was|»sh 
rivals, I'Uxioas to have a " lick at the Lanreat," 
showered opon the onlucky Gbber ; bat the compre- 
hensive titles of two oi them convey an excellent idea 
of the spirit which animated the majority. One was 
entitled : " A blast apon Bays ; or, a new lick at the 
Laureat. Containing, remarks upon a late tatling per- 
formance, entitled, A letter from Mr. Qbber to Hr. 
Pope, &c. And lo there appeared an old woman. Vide 
the Letter throughout " (1742). The other bore an even 
longer title : " The Laureat, or, the right side of CoUey 
Cibbcr, Esq. ; containing explanations, ameiulments, 
and observations, on a book intituled. An apology for 
the life and writings of Mr. Colley Gibber. Not writtoi 
by himself. With some anecdotes of the Laureat, 
ndiich he (thro' an excess of modesty) omitted." In 
this inflammatory epistle, the Apology is reviewed in 
detail — 

There are some good things in thy Book, old CoUey, 
Bnt all the rest is self-aaffident folly. 

There also ai^>eared a comic sketch of his life entitled. 
The Life, Maimers, and Opinions of Msopus the Tragedian, 
in which much capital is made out of Qbber's literary 
borrowings. 

It was well for Gibber that he was not a sensitive man,' 
otherwise this ceaseless warfare, even thoo^ it was only 
the strife of words, would have broken his spirit and 
probably sent him to a premature grave. A child of 
misfortune, he was by no means a child of grief. The 
natural buoyancy ci bis nature exorcised dull care and 
fretfulness, while his invincible behef in his own moral 
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and intellectaal int^rity kept him from becoming a 
prey to doabts and fears. life for him never assumed 
a sombre bne. He was radiant to the end. Fame, 
ricbes, the kindly companionship of kindred hearts, the 
f^plaose of the crowd, which was as music In fais ear — 
these were the trofdiies of his old age. 

On a winter day in 1757 the Poet Laureate breathed 
his last. Where he died is not definitely known. At 
one time he lived near the " Bull's Head " tavern in old 
S[»ing Gardens, at Charing Cross ; but, in later years, 
hb boose was in Berkeley Square. Here, according to 
some authorities, he died ; but others affirm that his 
death occurred in a house next the " Castle " tavern, 
Islington. Cibber was buried beside bis father in the 
vaoHs of what was formerly the Danish Church, Wbtte- 
chapel, but is now the British and Foreigi) Sailors' 
Church. 

Contemporary testimony regarding Gibber's personal 
appearance is somewhat conflicting. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, he is described as having bad a finely-pro- 
portioned figure, but an awkward gait. " His attitudes," 
the ionmal adds, " were pointed and exquisite ; his 
exjH'ession was stronger than painting," while " his very 
extravagances were coloured with propriety." Davies, 
on the oth^ hand, alludes to his expressionless face, > an 
opinion which is hardly borne out by the famous portrait 
of him as Lord Foppington in The Relapse. Davies also 
says that Dbber's voice was weak, and that he was a 
failure in tragic acting. Equally unfavourable is the 
judgment of the author of The Laureate ; " He was in 
stature of the middle size, his com^dexion fair, inclining 
to the sandy ; his legs somewhat of the thickest ; his 
sha[>e a little clumsy, not irregular ; and his voice rather 
shrill than loud or articulate, and cracked extremdy 

' DnmaHe M ite tBrnmitt. iii, 427. 
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when he endeavoured to raise it. He was in his younger 
days so lean as to be known by the name of Hatchet 
Face." 

Gbber's character was not more inspiring than his out- 
ward aspect. His egotism was colossal, and his code of 
honoor not paiticiiiarly high. Moreover, though his 
plays show a distinct advance in decency, he was by no 
means a paragon of virtue. Emulating diose fops whom 
he depicted in his comedies, he wasted his substance in 
liotoos Uving. And he was a notorious gambler. But 
his character was not without redeeming features. He 
had a mild and equable temper. 

Judging by a reference in the Apology, bis domestic 
life seems to have been happy. When a struggling 
actor of two-and-twenty, he, with more courage than 
prudence, married the sister of John Shore, " sergeant 
trumpet " of England ; and the number of his children 
kept pace with the number of his plays. " It may be 
observable, too, that my muse and my spouse were 
equally prolific ; that the one was seldom the mother 
of a diild, but in the same year the other made me the 
father of a play. I think we had a dozca of each sort 
between us, of both which kinds some died in their 
infancy, and near an equal number of each were alive 
when I quitted the theatre."* His son, Theophilus 
(1703-58), was also an actor and dramatist. 

As has been already indicated, Qbber drew little from 
the springs of Helicon. He was separated from the 
miserable crowd of scribblers who vented their spleen in 
execrable and unsavoury verse by a very narrow gulf. 
To say, however, that Gibber would have been forgotten 
had not Pope made him the hero of the revised version 
of The Dunciad would be to say too much. His Afoiogy 
for thf Life of Mr. CoUey Cihher, Comedian, is, indeed, a 

' ^1x*>ty. i. 267. 
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remarkable achievemeat, containing, as it does, not only 
a masterly portrait of the vainj^onons Colley, but a 
wonderfully impresuve picture of the condition of the 
stage in the reigns of Aane and the fiist two Georges. 
There are passages in the Apology, it has been well said, 
which are likely to Uve as long as the drama itself. 

It was really in the world of the drama that CtMier 
lived, and moved, and had his being. The greatest 
theatrical figure of his age, he conld both write and act 
successful comedy. Host of his plays, no doubt, make 
wearisome reading nowadays, but let it not be forgotten 
that She Would and She Would Not bad sufficient vitality 
in it to justify its revival towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century. While, however, doing honour to the 
ckver delineator of the beau monde of his day, it is 
im[>ossible to ignore the fact that it was not by any 
means a red-letter day in the annals of English poetry 
when Cibber was add«l to the roll of Poets Laureate. 
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CHAPTER X 

WILLIAM WHITEHEAD 

Wren Qbber died full of years though not of honour, 
it seemed as if the Lanreateship was about to enter on 
a new and lostrons period of its history. Almost seventy 
years had elapsed since Dryden had been relieved of the 
laurel because of his recusancy, and during that time 
the office had been hdd by five men — Shadwell, Tate, 
Rowe, Eosden, and Cibber — ^not one of whom was worthy 
to rank even as a poet of the second rank. The Laureate- 
ship had, in fact, become degraded. Politics had usurped 
the place of the Muses. The meanest versifier was 
eligible for the post provided he was zealous in upholding 
the Hanoverian dynasty, and had sufficient influence to 
push hb claims at Court. It is. perhaps, too much to 
say that not one of the Laureates mentioned contributed 
so much as a single couplet to the permanent eniichment 
of English poetry, but the statement certainly approxi- 
mates to the truth. To recall the names of those men 
is to recall a very doubtful literary legacy — crude, vapid 
verse, in which was sung the praises of some of the worse 
types of British monarchy. 

What precisely were the reflections of the Duke of 
Devonshire when, in 1757, he was called upon, as Lord 
Chamberiain, to fill the vacant Laureateship, history 
does not record. It would appear, however, that he was 
more than dimly conscious that the office of Court poet 
v«as in a bad way, and that something ought to be done 
to rehabilitate it in the eyes of all lovers of English 
poetry. At all evoits, he i^ two things which redound 
greatly to his credit. He ofiered the Laureateship to 
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Thomas Gray, and he made the wise and geneioos sug- 
gestion that the author of the Ekgy should consider him- 
self free from the irksomeness of having to produce with 
mechanical regolaiity two royal odes every year. In 
other words, Gray was to r^ard the post pretty much 
as a sinecure. 

The offer, whidi was nude through the poet's friend, 
William Mason, was declined. Nor was this very sur- 
prising. That a poet like Gray, who aimed at, and 
attained to, a st^ marked l^ " extreme condseness 
of expression, yet pore, perspicuous, and musical "(to 
quote his own words), should allow himself to go down 
to posterity in the company of writers of inflated doggerd 
like Tate, Eusden, and Cibber, is inconceivable. The 
office, in Gray's view, had always humbled its possessor ; 
" if he were a poor writer, by mnViTig him more om- 
spicQOos ; and if he were a good one, by setting him at 
war with the little fry of his own profession " ; for, he 
adds, with withering sarcasm, " there are poets little 
enough to envy a poet laoreate." ^ 

Gray would not even accept the post as a sinecure. 
" Though I very well know the bland, aaoUiukt, sapon- 
aceous qualities both of sack and silver," he wrote to 
Mason on 19th December, 1757, " yet, if any man would 
say to me, ' I make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with 
a salary of ,£300 a year and two butts of the best Malaga ; 
and, though it has been usual to catch a moose or two, 
for form's sake, in public once a year, yet to you, Sir, 
we shall not stand upon these things,' I cannot say I 
should jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very 
name of the office, and call me Sinecure to the King's 
Majesty, I should still feel a httle awkward, and think 
everybody I saw smelt a rat about me."' 
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Though contemptaonsly refusing the office for himself, 
Gray nevertheless was anxious that some poet should 
accept it, and try to " retrieve the credit of the thing 
if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit." Accord- 
ingly, he mttst have been gratified vrtien his friend, Hastm, 
to whom he had been attracted t^ his poem Musmus 
(1747), a lament for Pope in imitation of MUton's Lycidas, 
was proposed as Gibber's successor. Mason tried hard 
to obtain the laurel, bat the Lord Qiamberlain set aside 
his claims on the ground " that being in orders, he was 
thought less eligible than a layman," a flimsy excuse, 
considering that Eosden was a clergyman, and a rather 
disreputable one. 

The real reason, doubtless, lay in the fact that the Eari 
of Jeney was bringing pressure to bear on the Lord 
Chamberiain m favour of William Whitehead, ^o is 
alluded to in a couplet in a satire entitled. The Laurd. or 
the Contests of the Pods (1785). 

Next Whitehead came, his worth a pinch of muff. 
But for a Laoieat — he wu good eaon^. 

And 90 it would seem, for the conditions of the Laureate- 
ship, though relaxed in Gray's case, vtie rigorously 
reimposed in Whitehead's. ' Mason expresses soiprise 
in his memoir of Whiteheul that the post was not 
ofiered to that poet as a sinecure, as it had been to 
Gray, and adds, sarcastically, that " the King (George II) 
would readily have dispensed with hearing poetry, for 
which he had no taste." But, surely, surprise need hardly 
have been evinced, since, as has been shrewdly remarked, 
if the King had had a taste for poetry, he would have 
abolished the Laureate odes alti^ether. 

But, however that may be. Whitehead willingly 
engaged to furnish punctually the usual adulatory veise, 
as his predecessors had done. Mason advised him to 
employ a deputy to write the annual odes, and to 
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onuove his own powers so that he might be tCtie to do 
jostke to great naticHial evaits. Whitehead, however, 
did not take Mason's advice, peihaps because be hked 
the woiiE, bat more probably becanse he did not rdish 
the idea of his salaiy being urtiittled away in remmiMating 
a depDty. 
- M^Qlam Whitehead, whom Johnson sententionsly 
, described as a writer of " gnmd nonsense," was a Cam- 
bridge man by birth, training, and education. He was 
bom in 1715. His father was a baker, bat seems to 
have been a thriftless and anbnsfaiesslike peison. He 
spent most of his time not in baking bread, bat in 
beantifjriog some land which he owned near Grand- 
chester, and which for long was known as Whitehead's 
FoUy. He had the sense, however, to ^ve his two sons 
a liberal education, and, shortly before his death, he had 
the gratification of learning that his son WDiam, aged 
fourteen, had obtained a nomination to ^^^nchester 
Coll^, at the time " when Bigg presided and when 
Barton tao^t." 

As a schoolboy, Mason says he was delicate, and spent 
much of his time in reading plays and poetry. He was 
particolariy fond of the AOatitis, and took part in jvivate 
theatricals, acting a female character in the Andria of 
Terence, and personating Marcia m Caio. In 1^3 he had 
the good fortune to come under the notice of Pope, \^o 
visited the College in the company of his frioid, the 
famous Earl of Peterborough. The latter offered guinea 
prizes for the best poem on a subject to be selected by 
Pope, who chose the martial achievements of bis friend. 
Whitehead gained one of the prizes, and so pleased was 
Pope with the way in which he had acquitted himself, 
that he set him to translate the first part of the Esst^ 
on Man into Latin. This performance, however, was 
never published. 
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In 1735, by means of a small scholaiship open to the 
OTj^ian soas oi tradesmen of Cambridge, he became a 
sizar at Qare Hall. Here bis amiable disposition, his 
refinedmanners, and his poetical talent won him the friend- 
ship of several yoong men of rank and fortune, among 
them being Charles Townsend, somamed the " Weather- 
cock," whom Burke described as " the delight and oma- 
ment of the House of Commons," Whitehead, as will 
be shown presently, passed much of his hie in the com- 
pany of titled peisons. But there was no toadyism 
abont him. If he hobnobbed with noble lords, he did 
so on his own terms, and not on theirs. 

At Cambridge he was a diligent, if not a brilliant, 
stodoit, taking his B.A. and M.A. degrees like the rest, 
and eventually being elected a fellow of his College. 
What time he could spare from his studies, he bestowed 
on poetical composition, and before he had completed 
his university career, he had come before the public as 
a Writer of verse. 

Pope became his model at a time whoa the inflnaice 
of the Artificial school of English poetry was waning, 
and there was rising up a new school bent on making 
poetry beautiful as well as correct — a poetry that should 
glow with natural feeling, and be responsive to the 
glories of earth and sea and sky. It was, therefore, 
fitting that the first poem by Whitehead to attract 
attention. On the Danger of Writing in Verse (1741), 
should receive warm commendation from representatives 
of the Critical school. " One of the most happy imita- 
tions extant of Pope's preceptive manner " was the 
verdict of the generous Mason. All that modem criti- 
cism, however, will allow is that it is carefully written, 
and contains some sonorous lines. Another poem. On 
Friendship, was adversdy ciitidsed by Gray, who sug- 
gested that it might more appropriately have been 
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designated, A Satire on Frimddiip. Mason, irtio coa- 
sidered the poem one of his friend's most finished com- 
positions, repeated Gray's criticism to Whitehead, vbo 
thereupon modified some of the passages, and made a 
considerable addition to the concluding part. 

Among Whitehead's other early pieces, all of iiriiidi 
are in the heroic couplet, are Ah ^heroic epistle* from 
Anne Boleyn to Henry the Eighth, and a didactic essay 
on Ridicule (1743), the latter the result, says Mason, of 
great pains, the poet's candour leading him " to admit 
the use of this excellent though frequently misdirected 
wei^xm of the mind with more restadctions than, perhaps, 
any person will submit to, who has the power of 
employing it successfully." 

His student days over. Whitehead thought of taking 
holy orders in the hope of retaining bis Fellowship rather 
than because he felt any impulse towards the ministiy. 
The truth is, he had a voy unclerical mind. His notira 
of the duties and responsibihties of a parstm was 
assuredly unconventional, as would appear from the 
following lines — 

Whether io wide-spread scarf and mstling gown, 
Hy borrow'd Rhetoric loothes the saints in Town, 
Or makes In country pews aoft matrons weep. 
Gay damsels smile, and tir'd Qitirchwaidens sleep. 

Happily, he was saved from a vocation for ^riiich he was 
obviously unfit, by becoming, in 1745, tutor to the Eari 
of Jersey's surviving son. Viscount ViUiers. This proved 
a turning-point in bis career, for with the fortunes of 
this noble family he was more or less intimately con- 
nected during the rest of his life. Lord Jersey became 
his patron, and under his roof he resided continuously 
for fonite^i years. It ms mainly through the influence 
of the Jersey family that be was appointed Secretary 
and Registrar of the Order of the Bath, and subsequently 
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Poet Laureate. Whitehead seems from all accounts to 
have been a competent tutor. At all events, Viscoont 
Villiers, when he succeeded to his father's title, was 
T^arded as one of the most accomplished and high-brtd 
men of the day. 

Whitehead now settled in London, where, in addition 
to tutoring, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to writing 
for the stage. His first effort, a little farce, was a dismalj 
failure. He next turned his attention to tragedy, and 
in 1750 Gairick, to whom he bad sent an adnlatory poem, 
brou^t out The Roman Father at Drury Lane. The 
piece was little more than an adaptation of Comeille's 
Horace, founded cm the story of the Horatii, the three 
brothers chosen by King ToUus Hostilius to fight for 
Rome against the three Curiatii of Alba Longa. Despite 
its classical atmosphere, the tragedy was fairly successful, 
though this was probably due to Gairick 's acting, for 
the dramatic and literary qualities of The Roman Father 
are of the slightest. 

A much more creditable performance, both in style 
and execution, is bis veruon of the Ion of Euripides, 
which was produced in 1754 under the title of Creusa, 
Queen of Athens. Horace Walpole and the kind-hearted 
Mason were enthusiastic about this tragedy, but White- 
bead lessened its poetic charm considerably by the omis- 
sion of the sapematnral element. In 1762 there was 
produced at Drury Lane, The School for Lovers, a comedy 
irtiich, if it did not take the town by storm, was wdi 
received, though Gray characterised it as " very mid- 
dling."* It was revived in I775i and again in 1794. 
Garrick was so favourably impressed, that he appointed 
the author liis " reader " of plays, in which capacity 
Whitehead sat in judgment on Goldsmith's Good-natwed 
Man. In 1770 he ended his dramatic career, as 

* Workt. «d. GOBM, tit, 128. 
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ignominioosly as it had began, with what he called a 
" little whimsical trifle," which Ganick accepted <xl^ 
on condition that the author's name was not revealed 
This was the Trip to Scotland, which tarns on the story 
of a runaway match ; bat the homonr is so coarse, tbe 
dialogue so inane, and the construction so poor, that tbe 
piece fairiy responds to the aatfaor's own descriptkm. 
J Bat yfbUe making a bold bid for popnlahty in the 
/ theatrical world. Whitehead was not neglectful of the 
r Moses. Poem after poem came from his pen, and proved 
\ that though wofolly deficient in imagination, he conld 
\ handle varioos metres with a colain amoant of sldU. 
The Sweepers, a blank verse poem, is doll, insipid, and 
absord ; but the series of tales which Whitehead executed 
after the manner of the Conies of La Fontaine, are not 
\^ally devoid of merit. Regarding one of these, bearing 
the uninfonnative title. Variety : A Tale for Married 
People, Mr. Birrell remarks that " it really is not very, 
very bad " ; but he adds, allnding to the fact that 
Campbell had the coorage to reprint it, " it will nevei 
be reprinted again."* Mr. T. H. Ward is much mon 
favourably inclined, characterising the piece as an excel- 
lent story in verse, told in a light and flowing style not 
unworthy of Gay. • 

The moral of my tale is this 
Variety's the sotil of bliaa. 
In another tale, entitled The Goat's Beard (1777). 
Whitehead takes as his text eight lines from Pbaedms, 
which relate that when the she goats had obtained from 
Jupiter the privil^e of having beards as well as the 
males, the he goats com[Jained bitterly that the god 
had d^raded them by admitting females to equal 
lumours with themselves. Jupiter sensibly answered 
that if the he goats " would take care to preserve the 
' JlfM, Wom^t^ mni Book*. 
■ EntUth PotU, iii. 337. 
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real and essential advantages which their sex gave them 
. over the other, they would have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with letting the she goats participate in what 
was merely ornamental." In a poem of about 800 lines. 
Whitehead plays merrily ronnd lie theme of the equality 
; of the sexes, aiid comes to the conclusion — 



The Goat's Beard, which has sorely an obvioos lesson for 
the present day, gave rise to a philippic, entitled, Asses' 
Ears : A Fable, in which the Lanreateship is denied to 
a poetical genius, but is considered good enough for a 
ShadweQ, a Qbber, or a Whitehead. 

From the sommer of 1754 till the autumn of 1756, 
Whitehead was leading a gay life on the Continent in 
the company <^ Lord Villiers (to whom he stiU acted as 
preceptor) and Lord Noneham, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Harconrt. The trio, after a lengthened stay in 
Leipzig, wandered leisurely through Germany and Italy. 
In the latter country, the poet saw much that appealed 
to his classical mind, but he i»ys his poetical tribute to 
sach objects of interest as the mausoleum of Augustus 
in the feeblest of el^ies. 

In the year following his return, Cibber died, and' 
Whitehead found himself more by grace than by merit, 
as Churchill said, Poet Laureate. The post may have 
been personally unsolicited, but it is difficult to believe, 
as indicated in the following lines, that he was ignorant 
of the fact that he owed it to the good offices of th^ 
Jerseys. i 

The following fact ia true 
From nobler names, and great in each degree, 
The peosion'd laurel baa devolved to tne. 
To me, ye barda ; and what you'll scarce conceive. 
Or, at the best, imwillingly believe, 
Howe'er unworthily I wear ttw crown, 
Unask'd it came, and from a hand unknown. 
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I Whitehead discbai^ed the duties of the Laoreatesbip 
I with dnll and mechanical precision danng twoity-dght 
/yean. He composed some fifty New Year and Biith- 
' day odes, th« very sight of which made Johnson angiy, 
and caused Churdiill to blaspheme. And wbea a rojpal 
baptism or maiiiage or a national crisis demanded 
poetical commemoration. Whitehead was ahvays ready 
with an efEnsioa which did justice to his heart rather 
than to his poetic sensibility. Bat if his odes too often 
d^enerated into bombast, they were rarely obsequious. 
In this respect, Whiteh^ showed a decided im|»t>vement 
on some of his predecessors. 

His first Birthday ode actually wtm the [n^ise of Gray, 
while Gibbon regained it as belonging to the long list of 
" annual odes which still adorn or disgrace the birthdays 
of our British Kings." The great historian was annojied 
because of the Laureate's inaccuracy in tracing the 
lineage of the House of Brunswick. Gibbon admitted 
that there was such a thing as poetic hcence, but be 
maintained that every deviation from truth " ought to 
be compensated by the superior beauties of fant^ and 
fiction." The last stanza of the ode is as follows — 

But now each Briton's glowing tongue 
Proclaims the truths the Genius sung. 
On Brunswick's nanie with rapture dwelta. 
And, bark 1 the general chorus swells : 

May years on happy years roll o'er. 
Till glory close the shining page. 

And our ill-fated sons deplore 
The shortness of a Nestor's age 1 
Hail, all hail I on Albion's plains 
The friend of man and freedom reigns I 
Echo, waft the triumph round. 
Till Gallia's utmost shores rebound. 
And all her bulwarks tremble at the sound. 

In 1758 Whitehead composed his Verses to the People 
of England, v^iich Byrom, the Lancashire poet, coupled 
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with Akenside's Appeal to the Country GeniUmen of 
England, as a typical specinuai of Hanoverian jingoism. 
In the following passage, " Sweet Liberty " is 
apostrophized as the " goddess of Britannia's isle " — 

O deign to smile, 
GoddcM of Britannia's iale I 
Thou, that from her rocka smvey'st 
Her botmdlesB realms, tbe watry waste; 
Thou, that rov'st the bill and mead. 
Where her flocks and htif en feed ; 
Tbon that cheer'st th' Indnatiiotis swain, 
While he strows the piegnaDt ({tain ; 
Thou, that hear'st lui coroll'd vows 
When tb' expanded bam o'eiflows ; 
Thon, the bulwark of o>ar cause. 
Thou, the guardian of our laws. 
Sweet Libnty \—0 deign to sinlle. 
Goddess of IMtannia's isle t 

Perhaps the most outstanding incident of Whitehead's 
Lanreateship was the accession of Ge(»ge III, vdiich he 
commemtnated in his best manner in the New Year ode 
for 1761. After some florid passages about the victories 
of onr aims in Canada, the poem thus moves bombastically 
to a dose— 

And who is he, of r^al mini, 
Reclin'd on Altdon's golden fleece, 
Whoee polish'd brow, and eye serene 
E^oclaim him elder-bom of peace 7 
Another George I — ^ye winds, convey 
Th' auspicions name from pc^ to pole I 
Thames, catdi the sound, and tell the subject sea 

B«ieath whose sway its waters roll. 
The hoaiy Monarch of the deep. 

Who sooth'd its murmurs witit a father's care. 
Doth now eternal sabbath keep. 

And leaves his trident to bis blooming heir. 
O, if the Muse aright divine, 

Fait Peace shall bless his opening reign. 
And through its splendid progress shine. 

With every art to grace her train. 
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The wrefttlis, so Iat« by glory won, 
Shall weave their foliage rotmd his throne. 
Till kings, abaah'd, shall tremble to be foes. 
And Altton'a dreaded strength secure the worid's repoae. 
Whitehead was of the same mind as Hilton that 
Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war : 
and it is specially noteworthy that be had a gamine 
desire for the amity of nations at a time when a bellicose 
spirit was not (sUy rampant, but when " Albion's 
dreaded strength" was being dissipated on many a 
battlefield. In the New Year ode for 1777. after 
alluding to " imperial' Winter's sway " suspending " tbc 
rage of war," he expresses the wish — 
O may it ne'er revive 1 — ^Ye wlae. 

Ye just, ye virtuous, and ye brave. 
Leave felt contention to the sons of vice. 
And juo your powen to save I 

" Is Peace a blessing ? " he inquires in the Birthday 
ode for 178;;, 

Ask tiie mind 
That ^ows with love of human Und, 
That knows no guile, no partial weakness knows. 
Contracted to no narrow sphere, 
Tlie world, the world at large is umpire here ; 
They feel, and they enjoy, the blessings peace bestows. 
The LaoFeate loved peace, bat not peace at any price. 
When France made a bold bid for naval sapremacy, he 
toned the patriotic l)rre in his own dtunsy fashion. The 
following lines are taken from the New Year ode of l^^— 
And dares insulting France pretend 
To grasp the trident of the main. 
And hope the astonish'd world should bend 
To the mock pageantry assum'd in vain 7 
What, though her fleet the billows load. 

What, though her mimic thunders roar. 
She bears the ensigns of the god. 

But not his delegated power. 
Ev'n from the birtii of time 't was Heaven's decree. 
The queen of isles should reign sole empress of the sea. 
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Mr. T. H. Ward, while dismissing Whitehead's poetry 
as for the most part tame and conventional, asserts that 
he occasionally emeiges from the rack of Geoi^ian 
poetasters and becomes noticeable.* As an instance of 
this, he quotes Tfu Enthusiast, a poem in which White- 
head comes nearer to true poetic feeling than in any 
poem he ever wrote. Here are a few stanzas — 

These, these are joya alone, I ciy, 
Tis here, diviiie I^tiloeophy, 

Tbon deign'tt to fix thy throne I 
Here contem^tiim pointa the load 
Through Nature's chaims to Nature's God t 

These, these are joys aiooe I 

The same AJmighty Pbwer unseen, 
Who spreads the gay or solemn scene 

To contemplattOT s eye, 
Fix'd every movement of the sonl. 
Taught every wish its destin'd goal. 

And qnicken'd every joy. 

Art thou not man, and dar'st thou find 
A bUss which leans not to mankind ? 

Fieeiunptuoita thought, and vain I 
Each Uiss unshar'd is unenjoy'd. 
Each power is weak unless empkry'd 

Some social good to gain. 

Enthusiast, go, try every sense. 
If not thy Wiaa, Oiy excellence, 

Thon yet hsst leam'd to scan; 
At least thy wants, thy weakness know. 
And see them all uniting show 

That roan was made lor man. 

Sometimes, too, the Laureate could be bright ai^d lively, 
though Churchill was wont to hail him as " Dullness and 
Method's Harling son." Take, for examjde, his playful 
reprimand to the ladies who appeared at the Ranelagh 
masquerades in male attire. 

> En^ith Potti. m, 337. 
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Y« beOes, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things. 

Who trip in this froUcaome round. 
Pray teQ me from irtwnce tliis irapertineoce springs, 

Ine sexes at once to conloand ? 
What *"*'^T*ft the cock'd hat """I the wiayTnMn* air. 

With eftch motion design'd to perplex } 
Bri^t eyea were intended to langnJah. not stare. 

And softness tiie test of your aoc. 

Whitehead, like his pnd£ceaaois in the Laoreateshq), 
was the victim of many venomoiis attacks. No doobt 
personal animosity was at the bottom of most of those 
fends ; bat, when all is said, there is no rebnttiiig the 
I contention that Whitehead's odes were most exasper- 
ating. Clearly, then, it was not for him to assume 
pontifical airs and lecture his brother bards on the 
essentials of true poetiy, even although his manner was 
kindly and bis motives above sospidon. Bat this was 
precisely what he attempted to dis in ^ Charge to the 
Poets (1762). Gray, however, was |deased with the piece, 
" chiefly with the sense and sometimes with the veise and 
expression,"^ while Coleridge, in Biographia LiierarU, 
characterises it as " perhaps the best, and certainly the 
most interesting, of his works." 

Then, since my kii^ and patron have ttiongfat fit 
To place me on the throne of modem wit. 
My grave advice, my brethren, hear at large; 
As bishops to their clergy give their charge. 

By none was such presumption more keenly resented 
tt^ by Churchill, who was thai rising into fame as a 
satirist, and had set the whole town agog by the appear- 
ance of his Rosciad (1761). Campbell declared that 
Chnrchilt " completely killed Whitehead's poetical repu- 
tation," but this assuredly was no herculean perform- 
ance. What he really did was to assail the Laureate 
with the same tmculence (but with much less satirical 
power) as Pope attadced Gbber. In The Ghost {1763), 

> Workt, ed. Gone, iU, 128. 
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a, poem of egregious length and dullness, Churchill refers 
to the difficulty of making the Laureate odes " go down," 
and identifies their author with Dullness and Method. 
Come, Method, come in all thy pride, 
DnHnen and Whitehead by thy side, 
DnUnesa and Method still are one, 
And Whitehead is their darling son. 

Bnt He, who in the Lanreat chair. 
By Grace, not Merit, planted there ; 
In awkward pomp is seen to nt, 
And by hia Patent prove his wit. 

In The Prophecy of Famine (1763), usually considered his 
best satire, Qmrcbill thus alludes to the Laureate — 
Folly's chief friend. Decorum's eldest son. 
In ev'ry party found, and yet of none, 

while in Goiham, he refen pathetically to 

The laurel worn 
By poets in old time, bnt destin'd now. 
In grief, to wither on a Whitehead's brow. 

Whitehead, doing homage to his own couplet. 
In writing, as in life, he foils tiw foe. 
Who, ctRudons of his strength, forgives the blow, 

did not deign to rei^y to Ginrchill, at least in a fonnal 
poetical epistle, bnt wrote a few scarifying lines. 

So from his cosunon-place, where Qinrchill atiiogs 

Into some motley form his d good things ; 

The purple patches everywhere prevail. 
Bat the poor work has neither head nor tail. 

fJse^iere, be banters Cborchill in grand style — 

I, thou^ older far, have liv'd to see 
Churchill forgot, an empty shade like me. 

As a rule. Whitehead's sarcasms are good-natured — 
That I'm his foe, ev'n Churchill can't pretend. 
But — ^ttiank my staia — he proves I am no friend ; 
Yet, Churchill, coold an honest wish sncceed, 
I'd prove myself to thee a friend indeed. 
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That Whitehead was not amnindful of the dmdgery of 
having to compose two odes yeariy on threadbare theitus, 
is plainly shown in his PaOiOic Apology for aU LaureaUs, 
past, present, and to come, in which, with sprightly 
homour, he dilates apon the hard lot ol a Poet Laoieate 
under Hanoverian rule. 

His Mnaa, Mifid by sack and pensian, 
WHliottt a aabjert, or inventioii — 
Must certain words in order act. 
As innocent aa a GaMtte ; 
Mnet Bonw half-meaning half diaguiae. 
And nttsr ndOier truth nor lies. 
But irtiy will yow, ye vtrfunteera 
In QMiaenae, tease ns with your Jeers, 
Who might witli dnllness and her crew 
Securely shunber ? Why will yoK 
Sport your dim orba amidst ber fogs ? 
You're not obtig'i — yt nUy dogs 1 

Toil and tribulation and conflict are not congenial 
companions, especially where the Moses are concnned, 
but they persistently dogged the steps of most of the 
earlier Laureates. Whitehead's life, on the otho: hand, 
was singolarly uneventful, and hopelessly uninteresting. 
When we think of hiiA. we think not of a man meeting 
with iiq flJ Ti^hing courage and endurance the. bnfEetings 
of a scornful and perverse world, but of an indolent 
versifier lolling in the drawing-rooms of the great, and 
composing two odes yearly simfdy to earn his pensi<m 
and sack as Poet Laureate. 

Though it does not appear that Whitehead was a 
sycophant, it is obvious that he dearly loved a lord. 
Much of what he wrote shows a stror^ aristocratic bias, 
and it was probably this feature Gray had in mind when 
he remarked to Hason that he " would rather steal the 
Laureate's verses than his sentiments."^ For many 
years he was the intimate friend and confidant of Lords 

■ Workt, ad. GcMe. ui. 138. 
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Jersey and Harcourt, residing with them for long periods, 
and being constantly amsnlted regarding all manner of 
projects. Such a degree of intimacy reveals that he was 
no menial or d^>endent, but ratha: that he possessed 
qualities of characto' and culture which readily accorded 
with the tastes and sympathies of men of exalted rank 
and breeding. Though a plebeian, he had the polish, and 
grace, and instincts of an aristocrat. Blue blood 
appealed to him not because there was anything 
priggish in his nature, but because he had certain affinities 
with it 

Nevertheless, it was a drab, unheroic existence which 
Whitehead led. Uaaon tells us that when his patrons, 
the Eari and Countess of Jersey, were advanced in 
years, the laureate "willingly devoted the prindpal 
part of his time " to their amusement. Could anything 
be more onattractiTe than the spectacle of a poet 
absorbed in helping a vacuous peer and peeress to pass 
the time pleasantly ? This was accomplished. Mason 
further enlightms us, by the " unassuming ease and 
pleasing salHes of wit " with which the bard enUvened 
his conversation. Whitehead may have been a Uvely 
talker, bat there is point in Boswell's remarit that 
" from a man so still and so tame, as to be contented 
to pass many years as the domestic companion of a 
superannuated lord and lady, conversation could no 
more be expected, than from a Qiinese mandarin on a 
chimney-place, or the fantastic figures on a ^t leather 
screen." 

During his later years. Whitehead busied himself with 
the preparation of a collected edition of his works, which 
he published in two volumes, in 1774, under the title 
of Plays and Poems. He also wrote a tragedy vAach 
Garrick declined lest be should ofiend ChurcUll, who 
had then the ear of the town. Whitehead died at his 
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house in Charies Street, Grosvenor Square, in 1785, 
and was bmied in Sooth Aadley Street Quq)el. 

Even when the Laureate had descended into the valley 
of the shadow, his enemies were still pursuing. One ai 
them derisively assigned him the honour of burial in 
Westminster Abbey, and wrote the following epit^A, 
in which the voice of truth is by no means tranoloDs — 

BeneKti) tbis stone a Poet Lament lies. 
Nor great, oor good, nor focdish, nor y«t wias; 
Not meanly hnmUe, noi yet swell'd with pride. 
He aimidy llv'd — and jnst as stm^dy died : 
Each year bis Hose [Hodoced a Birth Day Ode, 
C<»npos'd with flattny in the usual mode ; 
For this, and trat for tbis, to George's piaise. 
The Bard vas pension 'd, and receiv'd the Bays. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THOMAS WARTON 

If an ardent love of poetry, a transcendent knovidedge 
of its stroctore and growth, and a quick and emotional 
sympathy with the noblest fonus of poetic expression 
coold make a man a poet, then Thomas Warton, who 
succeeded to the laniel on Whitehead's death, should 
have been one of the most commanding. Warton knew 
a very great deal abont versification in general, and 
about the history of English poetry in particular. His 
(iiitical temper was excellent, his tibeory osoally soond, 
his poetic temperament ondeniable. Bat one thing was 
lacking— the inspiration from above. " The gods," as 
' Qiristopher North ' said, " had made him poetical, bat 
not a poet." 

Nevolheless, Warton's influence on English poetry 
dare not be despised. He revived the sonnet ; he drew 
attention, in his monumental Hilary, to the treasures 
of mediaeval and Elizabethan poetry when they were 
almost boried under the artificial products of the (^tical 
and Didactic school ; and, by his love of Nature, he 
heralded the dawn of the new movement in English 
poetry. His debtors, as well as admirers, included 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Qiarles Lamb, and Hazlitt. 
In his Lectures on the English Poets, the latter pays bis 
tribate ungrudgingly : " Warton was a poet and a 
sdiolar, studious with ease, learned without afEectation. 
He had a happiness which some have been prouder of 
than he, who deserved it less ; he was Poet Laureate — 

And that graen wreath which decks the bard when dead. 
That laurel garland oown'd bit living head. 
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And he bore his honours meekly, performed his faaU- 
yeariy task regolarly, and was the author of some of 
the finest sonnets in the language." 

Besides his litoary worth, Warton had a strong and 
winsome pers<mality. His friends were many and his 
enemies few — far fewer than in the case of any previous 
Laureate. His humour, his good sense, his kindliness, 
his broad humanity, even his whimsicalities of mbach he 
had not a few, made him an interesting and genial frieod. 
Indeed, in the matter of personal characteristics, Warton 
mif^ not inaptly be described as a miniature Johnson — 
the man whom he admired rather than loved. 

Thomas Warton, i^o was bom at Basingstoke in 1728, 
not only came of a literary family, bnt d one dosdy 
identified with the fortunes of English poetry. 1& 
father (1688-1745}, who bore the same name as himsdf, 
was Professor of Poetry at Oxford, as well as Vicar of 
Basingstoke ; while his elder brother, Joseph (1722- 
1800), published a volume of poetry vrbitii marked a 
reaction from Pope, and, in a two-volume essay on that 
poet, emphasised his sympathies with the new school 
of En^h poetry. He also paldished editions of 
Dryden and Pope, and won the approval of scholars 
by his translation of the Eclogues and Georgics of VtrgiL 

Cradled in an atmosphere of learning, and possessing 
natural aptitade, Warton could hardly help beonniiig 
a scholar. As a matter of course, his father gave him 
a first-class education, keeping him under his own super- 
vision until he was sixteen, and then sending him to 
Trinity College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1747, 
and M.A. in 1750. Having taken holy orders, he 
became a tutor in the Colle^, then Fellow, and finally, 
in 1767, he took the B.D. degree. The academic tran- 
quillity of Oxford exactly suited a man of Warton's 
scholarly tastes ; and, though he played many parts. 
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he never allowed his friends to forget that dearer to him 
than all else were the leisnrely ways of a college don. 
Warton, observed George GUfillan, " was the beau ideal 
of an Oxford Fellow. He was at once lazy and studious,/ 
fond of luxury, and fond of books. He spent a portion 
of each day reading and writing, and the rest of it in 
cracking jokes and perpetrating pons in the common- 
room." 1 And there is the testimony of Z.ord Eldon as 
to his easy-going habits. " Poor Tom Warton I He 
was a tutor at Trinity ; at the beginning of every term 
he used to send to his pupils to know whether they 
would wish to attend lecture that tarn." * Then when 
the vacation came round, Warton would wander forth 
in search of some old Gothic church, or some hoaiy ruin, 
or some historic spot, for he was an enthusiastic antiquary 
and archaeologist. 

When the Parnassian fervour ran in the blood, it was 
natural that Warton should be scribbling verses when 
most boys are only learning to form their letters. At 
nine, he presented his sister with a verse translation of 
an epigram of Martial, and at seventeen 'he published 
Five Pastoral Eclogues and wrote a poem, to which he 
gave the paradoxical title of The Pleasures of Melancholy. 
Published anonymously in 1747, it was simply a cento 
of Milton's II Penseroso and Comus, and Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, though it afforded evidence that Warton was 
already drinking the pure waters of English poesy. But, 
the poem which first brought him into prominence was 
The Triumph of Isis (17^). So much did Johnson admire! '° 
this work, that when he first heard it read he clapped 
his bands until they were sore. The origin of the poem' 
is interesting. Three years before, William Mason, who 
was a Cambridge man, had inveighed against the rival 
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oniversity in a poem entitled Isis, in which the river 
nymph thus scomfnlly npbraids the biboloas students 
of Oxford— 

Henc« t froDtlen crowdn, ttut Dot content to fii^t 
The blnabing Cyntiiu from her tbione of li^t. 
BUst the fa& Uico of day ; and, madly bcdd. 
To Fneedtxn's foes infcnul orgica bold. 

Biason also tradnces Oxford dons because of their 
Jacobite sympathies. Warton was asked to write a 
poetical reply, which he did. After a sneer at " tbe 
venal sons of slavish Cam," he enters a dignified defence 
of his university, recounts some of the great names that 
adom her annals, and bestows an encomium on her 
reputed founder, King Alfred. He endeavours, too, to 
Ining out the old-world charm of Oxford, and expatiates 
enthusiastically on its architectural treasures, especially 
the Gothic, of which he was passionately fond. Here is 
an extract from The Trwmph of Isis, a poem which 
Mason had the grace to admit was better than his own — 

Ye fretted pinnedes, ye fanei sublime. 

Ye towen toat wear Ibe mosiy vest of Time ; 

Ye massy pilea of old moni&Miice, 

At once the pride of leaniing and defence ; 

Ye cloistere pale, that lengthening to tii« ri|^t 

To contampUtion, step by step, invite ; 

Yfl bigh-arch'd walks, where oft the whispen clear. 

Of hai^ unseen have swept the poet's ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pioos duty pays 

Her hoty hymns of ever-echoing praise ; 

Lo I your lov'd Isis, frcHn ttie bordering vale, 

W^tb all a mother's fbndnees bids yon hail I 

Hail. Oxford hail I of aD Out's good and great. 

Of sll that's fair, the guardian and tba seat : 

Nurse of each tnrave punnit, each generous aim. 

By truth exalted to the fbrone of fune t 

No wonder that Warton was for two years in succession 
Poet Laureate to the common-room of his College. One 
of the duties of this office was to celebrate in English 
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verae the lady patroness, who was also annoally elected. 
Ttie installation of the academic Laureate was an 
interesting ceremony, being really a revival of an ancient 
custom which recalled the name of Jdm Skelton, the 
most prominent of the imiversity Laureates of the Middle 
Ages. On the appointed day, the members of the 
common-room assembled, and the Poet Laureate, after 
being crowned with a wreath of laurel, recited his verses. 
Warton's, which are still incserved, are written in an 
elegant and flowing sty\e. 

Warton folly aorrendered to the j^amonr of Oxford. 
Its age-worn collies, its qoaint stieets, the diadowed 
peace of its old gardens, its wealth of historic and 
.iteraiy associations — all these were a perpetual delight 
and inspiration. If Warton was not the first to feel thq 
fascination of Oxford, he was at all events one of the 
first to proclaim it to the outer world. It was, as we- 
have seen, the theme of his first notable poem, and much ; 
of what be wrote in later years centred in the dear old. 
dty. In 1760 he pablished anonymously a mild satir^' 
on the unsatisfactoriness of the existing guide books to 
Oxford. He also wrote biographies of Sir Thomas Pope, 
the founds: of Trinity College, and of Ralph Bathurst, 
one of its presidents ; and he compiled an anthology of 
Oxford wit, entitled. The Oxford Sattsage; or, "Select 
Poetical Pieces written by the most celebrated Wits of 
the University of Oxford " (1764). 

In 1754 Warton gave to the world his Observations on 
the Faery Queene of Spenser, which proclaimed that a 
literary critic of much insight and spacious learning had 
arisen. The author was only twenty-six, but he con- 
clusively proved that he had a first-hand knowledge of 
the sources of English Uteratore, and was folly ahve to 
the immense value of the literaiy l^acy of the Eliza- 
bethans. It was in the eyes of many of Warton's 
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contemporaries an unwelcome discovery. To be told 
that the age of Spenser and Sidney and Shakespeare was 
"the most poetical of our annab," seemed the most 
outrageous heresy to those 1^0 had been taught to 
regard the writings of Pc^ and his school as the acme 
of poetic expression. To this class belonged WUHam 
Hoggins, the translator of Ariosto, who made a Tiolent 
attadi on Warton's Spenserian views in a pablication 
called The Observer Observed. Johnson was keenly 
interested in the controversy that ensued, and came to 
the conclnsion that Hnggins had " ball without powder, 
and Warton powder without baD." * 

But Johnson was aj^HVciative. " You have shown," 
he wrote the author on 16th Jnly, 1754, " to all wba 
shall hereafter attempt the study of our ancient authors 
the way to success ; by directing them to tiie perusal of 
the books which those authors had read."* Thus was 
begun a friendship between Johnson and Warton which, 
atthough at times subjected to a severe strain, lasted 
until the former's death in 1784. 

Johnson encouraged the Oxford scholar to continue 
his studies of early English literature ; and in the year 
following the pol^cation of the Ohservations, he offered 
Warton personal help. " Let not the past labour," he 
adds, " be lost for want of a little more ; but snatch 
what time you can from the Hall, and the pupils, and 
the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete your 
design." • 

The lexicographer was always friendly with Warton, 
and introduced him to his Mends as a man of worth 
and learning. Wartcm, on the other hand, entertained 
Johnson at Oxford ; obtained for him the MA. degree ; 
contributed notes to, and sought subscribers for, his 

Toluuon. ed. Hill. iv. 7. 
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Shakespeare; and wrote three papers for the Idler. 
Bat notwithstanding this reciprocal attachment, their 
sympathies were, perhaps, more apparent than real. 
Johnson, when in a captious mood, would say of Warton 
that he was the only man of genins known to him who 
had no heart. He also ridiculed his verse because of 
its archaisms, as appears from the following epigram — 

Wheresoe'er I torn my view. 

All is strange, y«t nothing new ; 

Aidless labour all altmg. 

Endkss labonr to bs wrong ; 

Phrase that time has Snng away; 

Uncouth words in disairay, 

Trick'd in antique nifi and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. * 

Warton, again, had rather a poor opinion of Johnson as 
a man of hterary taste, and as a classical sdiolar. "Bx 
characterised the preface to the Dictionary as disgusting, 
because of the author's expressions of " his conscioos- 
ness of superiority, and of his contempt of patronage." * 
WooU also says that an altercation actually took place 
mider Reynolds's roof. " One of the company overheard 
the following conclusion of the dispute. Johnson : ' Sir, 
I am not used to be contradicted.' Warton : ' Better 
for yourself and friends. Sir, if you were ; our admiration 
could not be increased, but our love might.' " * 

But the estrangement was only temporary. " I love 
the fellow dearly for all I laugh at him," Johnson is 
said to have remarked to Hozzi. In 1769 the Doctor 
asked Warton to present a Baskerville Virgil to the 
library of Trinity College, and in the following year he 
solicited from him notes for his Shakespeare. In 1776 
Johnson and Boswell visited Warton, when the time 
passed pleasantly enough. Boswell was very friendly 

> Piocii'a Ante., p. 04. 

■ WoolFi Lift of JoMpk Warton. p. 231. 

■ Ibid., p. 98, not*. 
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with the OfSord poet, and in his " Advertisement to the 
First Edition " of the Life of Johnson he paid a tribate 
to Warton's " genim and leanmig," and described his 
c(mtribati<ms to the great biography as " hi^y 



In 1757 Waiton was elected Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, a post which, as has heeai aheady stated, his 
father also held. His occupancy of the Chair lasted tat 
years, bat, saperficially viewed, the resnlts were dis- 
appointing. Instead of using his extensive knoiriedge 
and critical acamen to eloddate the sonrces of KngK«h 
poetry and to trace its growth, a task for which he had 
already shown himself eminently qoalified, he lectured 
in Latin on the classics, the only visible fmit of irtiich 
was an edition of Theocritus (1770), which he ondertoc^ 
on the advice of Sir William Blackstone. 

Was Warton a failore as Professor of Poetry ? So far 
as the practical work of the Chair was concerned, he 
mnat be so r^[arded. Even gauming his classical equip- 
ment was satisfactory, though this has been doubted, 
Latin lectures on the poetry of antiquity were bound to 
make a very limited appeal. But Warton was bent on 
signalising bis tenure of the Diair of Poetry not in the 
classroom, but in the study. What he denied to his 
students he gave to the world. While prelecting on the 
Greek and Latin classics, be was working hard on his 
Hilary of English Poetry — a work which was to make 
his name a landmark in the history of English literature. 

The idea was not new. Both Pope and Gray contem- 
plated such a history, but got no further than the pre- 
paration of rough sketches. Gray, writing in 1768, 
announced that he had abandoned the project, having 
" heard that it was already in the hands of a person 
{i.e., Warton) wdl qualified to do it justice both by his 
taste and his researches into antiquity." After Warton 
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had sent his first volume to press. Gray gave further 
proof of his kindly interest by sending him his pet- 
liminaiy sketch, in which the poets were not arranged 
cfanmdogically, but grouped according to their -simiH- 
tude.* Warton, however, could make no use of this 
document, for his History was not only well advanced 
before he received Gra3r's jAan, but, what is even more 
important, followed the dironological anangement. 

Warton intended to complete his survey of English 
poetry " from the close of the eleventh to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century " in four volumes, but 
tlu«e only were published, the narrative being brought 
down to the close of Elizabeth's reign. Prefixed to the 
first volume, which appeared in 1774, were two long 
dissertations, the first dealing with the origin of Romantic 
fiction in Europe, and the second with the introduction 
of learning into England. The second volume was 
published in 1778, and the third, to which was prefixed 
an essay on the Gesta Romanontm, in 1781. 

Few great books have been so varioudy estimated as 
Warton'a History of English Poetry. Gibbon said that 
it exhibited " the taste of a poet and the minute dih- 
gence of an antiquarian." Blason and Horace Walpole 
found it onentertaining. To Scott it was merely " an 
inmiense commonplace book of memoirs to serve for a 
history." Modem criticism is, on the whole, more 
favourably inclined. Sir Sidney Lee classes the work 
with Percy's Reliques as having helped to awaken an 
interest in mediaeval and Elizabethan poetry, and main- 
tains that it exerted a signal influence on its contem- 
porary currents. ■ Professor Courthope, on the other hand, 
while acknowledging his distinguished predecessor's wide 
reading, sound scholarship, fine and discriminating taste, 

■ Gray'M Works, ed. Gomo, iii. 365. 

■ Article in DieHanary of National Biography. 
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and genuine poetic soisibility, comf^ains that be set abont 
his woric in the spirit of an antiquary, and had no 
conception of its technical unity. * 

But when every allowance has been made ftn* its 
palpable defects of arrangement and execution, its 
errois, its digressions, its false generalisations, and its 
unpardtmable omission of the drama, there remains a 
singularly vivid conspectus of the course of our poetry 
from its mediaeval beginnings to the resfdendent era ^ 
Elizabeth. Warton, by adopting the chronological method, 
was able to show the gradual and orderly develo[unettt 
of his subject, which would have been impossible had 
he followed Gray's plan. Moreover, as " Christopher 
North " indicated, the History of Ei^Hsh Poetry is a 
mine of curious lore regarding some of the most obscure 
names in eaily English hteratore, which even the modem 
investigator cannot afford to despise. Lastly, Warton's 
massive culture, critical insight, and deep poetic -sjrm- 
pathy discovered to his astonished contemporaries the 
all-important truth that .the golden age of English poetry 
was not dominated by Pope and his satellites, bat hy 
remoter writers whom they vrexe wont to regard as old- 
fashioned, uncultivated, and unreadaUe. 

It is regrettable that a woric which materially assisted 
in diverting the stream of English poesy into new and 
deeper channels was not completed. Warton frequently 
promised the fourth volume, which would have carried 
the narrative as far as Pope ; but, instead of bending 
all his energies to the completion of tus great work, he 
plunged into the Chatterton and Rowley controversy, 
and frittered away his time and his talents on other 
unprofitable literary tasks. 

In 1767 Warton was presented to the living of 
Cnddington, in Oxfordshire. He also appears to have 

* HUtory of EMglisk PMlry. Pref., p. xti. 
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been Rector ^for a brief pmod of Hill Farrance, in 
Someiset. Bat he did not take bis clerical daties any 
more seriously than did Eosden. He is said to have 
bad bat two sennons, one of which was his father's. 
Farthennore, he rarely saw his parishioners, Oxford 
remaimng his home. In UZl-lus antiquarian researches 
were fittingly recognised by his being elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; and in 1785 he was 
appointed Camden Professor of History at Oxford, a 
post for which be was in some respects admirably soitedi 

The same year also witnessed his promotion to th^ 
Laoreateship, vacant by the death of Whitehead. Accord-> 
ing to Mant, Wartcm had, a few years before, expressed 
the hope that " the more than annual return of a com- 
position on a trite subject would be no longer required." ^ 
But this apparently did not deter him from acc^ting 
the appointment when it was offered him. 

Warton's elevation produced the usual squibs, though 
they were fewer and not so venomoos as in the case of 
Whitehead. Dr. John Wolcot, who, under the pseudo- 
nym of " Peter Pindar," was an indefatigable versifier 
of the satirical type, was always on the outlook for a 
victim, and Warton did not escape. 

Tom proved nnequ&l to ih» Laureat's place. 
He warbled with an Attdc grace : 
The language was not imderatood at court, 
Where bow and courtesy, grin and shrug resort; 
Sorrow ibr sicknesa, joy for healtb, so civil. 
And love, that wished each other to the devil I 

Tom was s y>i"iar — IncUess wight t 

Lodged with old manners in a mosty college ; 
He knew not, that a palace hated knowledge. 

And deemed it pedantry to spell and write, 
Tom beard of royal libraries, indeed. 
And weakly fancied that the books were read. 

> Ufmoi*. pref. to Wutoo'i Ponmt (2 vols., 1802), p. 8S. 
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Bat the most famoos lampoon called forth by Warton's 
appointment was Probationary Odes for the Laitreatedtip, 
a woric which might ahnost be said to be the prototype 
of the Refected Addresses (1812) of James and Horace 
Smith. It consisted of a collection of satires and 
parodies poiporting to be the competitive essays of 
Warton's ri^^. Among these was placed the first 
Birthday ode which the new Laureate composed. In one 
of the pieces, Wartoo is described as " a little, thidc, 
sqoat, red-faced man," and his brother, Joseph, b made 
to hug him, vtbtsi he sees the new Laureate descend 
safely in a ballotm in which he had written his first ode. 
A copy of Probationary Odes was sent to Warton, with.a 
letter in which the editor of the volume thanked him 
" for the inimitaUe effort of genuine humour which 
imx:eeded from him on that occasion (the composition 
of his first ode), without which the world woald have 
been deprived of the most astonishing exhibition of 
genuine joke that ever graced the annals of literatm«." 
The satire was intended to make Warton angry, bat it 
signally failed. Gifted with the saving grace of homour, 
no one more ^oyed Pr<Aationary Odes than the 
. Laureate. He even admitted their devoness. 
I Good judge of poetry though he was, Warton himself 
j had but slender skill in the art of versification. As 
; La.areate, he showed too much fideUty to the standards 
L of his predecessors. His odes, admittedly, were not so 
wooden as those of Eusden and Whitehead, bat it is 
difficult to assign him much higher rank. Hant refers 
to his odes as being " the most striking testimony of the 
strength of Warton's poetical genius," * an opinion 
which does not say much for the discrimination of the 
person who uttered it ; bat it may be conceded that 
Warton's official poems are " distinguished not only by 

» M*moir. pp. ISS^a. 
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the manliness of their sentiments, bat by the fdicity of 
their classical allusions and the richness of thdr Gothic 
imagery." * Unfortunately, " classical allusions," even 
thouj^ they are apt, and " Gothic imagery " are no 
great recommendations in tlw case of Laureate odes. 

Walton's poems exhibit little creative power. In form, 
they are too obviously fashioned on those of Spenser, 
Milton, and Gray ; in substance they echo the turgid 
commonplace of the rest of the Georgian bards. But 
his Laureate odes are better than those of his 
immediate predecessors. They are more interesting, 
and far less unctuous. Warton was incapable of the 
disgusting laudation associated with the names of Tate 
and Eusden. " He has shown," Mant truly observes, 
" how a poet may celebrate his sovereign, not with the 
fulsome adoration of an Augustan courtier or the base 
prostration of an Oriental slave, but with the genuine 
spirit and erect front of an Englishman."* Warton 
rarely offered up, to quote his own words, the " incense 
of promiscuous praise " : he did not disgrace " bis 
regal bays " with " servile fear." 

In his Birthday ode for 1787, ix^ch is generally 
regarded as his best, he is refreshing, for, instead of 
inflicting on his ro3ral master the adulatory ode which 
had been his annually for six~and-twenty jreais, he 
weaves into his poem an interesting appraisement of 
the woric of previous Laureates. Here are the last 
two stanzas — 

At length the matchlras Dryden cune. 

To tight the Husea' clearer flame ; 

To lofty niunberg grace to lend. 

And strength with melody to blend ; 
To trinmph in the bold caree!r of song 
And roll tb' unwearied energy along. 
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Dow tb« mean incenae of pcomiacaons praias^ . 

Dow aeivile fear, diagnce his regal bays } I 

I spnm his panegync strings, 

Hia partial homag*. tun'd to kings I 

Bs mine to catch his tib" !!^ chord, 
Tb»t paints th.' impassioned Pnsau lord, i 

B7 e^Ofy fir'd, to pity >n'd, 

Rons'd to nvenge, by lova sabdn'd : 
And still, vith transport new, the strains to trace 
That chant the Theban pair, and Tancred's deadly vase. 

Had tbaee blest bards been call'd to pay | 

The vows of this ansindoiis day, : 

Each had confees'd a faim throne, 

A mljjitier sovereiga than his own t 
Chancer had bade his hero-manarch yidd I 

The martial fame of Creasy's well-fon^t field . 

To peaceful p ro we ss , and ttte conquests calm, I 

That braid the sceptre wiOi Um patriot's palm : 

His cb^ets of uutastic Uoom, 

His ccwnrinfs, warm bom Fiction's loan, 

Spenser had cast in acorn away, 

AJtd deck'd witii truth alone ue lay ; 

All real here, the baid had seen 

The ^oiies of bis pictnr'd queen 1 
The tuneful Dryden had not natter'd here. 
His lyre bad bUmeless been, his tribute all sincere I 

Take, again, the Birthday ode for 1785, the first wbkh 
Warton composed. It is banal, no donbt, bat it is 
none the le^ penneated by a wholesome sentimeat. 
The first stanza is as follows — 

Amid fhe thimder of the war. 

True glory guides no echoing car ; 

Nor uds the sword her bays bequeath. 

Nor stains with blood her tni^test wreath ; 
No plumed hovts her tranquil triumphs own ; 
Nor spoils of murder'd mnltitades she brings. 
To BweQ die state of her dtstlnguish'd kings. 
And deck her chosen throne. 

On that fair throne, to Britain dear, 
With ttie flow'ring olive twln'd 

High she bangs the hero's spear. 
And there wltli all the palms of peace omnfatned. 
Her unpolluted hands uie milder trophy rear. 
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To kinga like these, bw genuine theme. 
The Muse a blamelesa homage pays ; 
To George oi kings like these supreme 
She wishes bonour'd length of days, 
Nor prostitutes the tribute of her lays. 

Fortunately, Warton's official odes are the least 
significant portion of his verse. It was in his sonnets 
that he shone to most advantage. In his To ^ River 
Lodon, which is said to have suggested Coleridge's line, 

Dear native stream, wild streamlet of the west !, 
ii not also Wordsworth's series. On the River Dvddon, 
Warton clearly announced that the reaction against the 
school of Pope was already in full swing. It is a poet 
passionately fond of Nature that stands revealed in 
this sonnet. 

Ah I what a weary race my feet have nm 
Snce first I trod iby banks with alden crowned. 
And tboo^i: my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneatii &e azure sky and golden sun — 
Where first my muse to lisp her notes begun I 
While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied interval between ; 
Much pleasure, more of sorrow marks the scene. 
Sweet native stream t those sides and sun so pare. 
No more return to cheer my evening road 1 
Yet still one joy remains, ttiat not obscure 
Nor useless aU my vacant days have flowed 
From 3routh's gay dawn to manhood's prime mature. 
Nor with Ihe muse's laurel nnbestowed. 

Li humorous veise, too, Warton sometimes attained a^ 
high level of excellence, as, for instance, in his poem in 
praise of Oxford ale. 

Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils. 

Hail juice benignant I O'er Oie costly cnpa 

Of riot-stirring wine, unwholesome luao^t. 

Let pride's loose sons prolong tiie wasteful night ;. 

Hy sober ev'ning let the tankard Idess, 

VAVa toast embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg fraught. 

While the rich drau^t with oft-repeated wMffs 

Tobacco mild improves. Divine r^iast l 
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Where no crude surleit, or intempente joys 

Of l&wleas Bacchus' reign ; but o'er my soul 

A cfthn Lethean creeps ; in drowsy trance 

Each thought subsides, and sweet oUivioa wispa 

Hy peaceful brain, as if the leaden rod 

Of magic Mor^dieiis o'er mine eyes had shed 

Its opiate influence. . . . 

No fewer than four editions of Warton's poems wen 
pablished between 1777 and 1788, which shows that be 
did not go unappreciated in his own day. 

In 1785 Walton pablished the first volume of his 
edition of Milton's minor poems, his object being " to 
explain his author's allusions, to illustrate or to vindi- 
cate his beauties, to point out his imitations both of 
others and of himself, to elucidate his obsolete diction," 
to ascertain his favourite words, and to show the 
peculiarities of his phraseology. Warton eacecuted his 
task in a manner which testified alike to his critical 
powers and to his marvellous knowledge of the eaiiia 
masters of English poetry. Leigh Hunt described the 
volume as " a wilderness of sweets," while Professor 
Hass(Hi regarded it as giving promise of the best critical 
edition of the mhior poems of the great Puritan. 

Warton, unfortunately, did not live to complete the 
work so auspiciously begun. Early in 1790 he was 
attacked by gout, and went to Bath in the hope of a 
cure. He returned to Oxford partially restored, but on 
21st May, 1790, he succumbed to a shock of paralysb. 
He was laid to rest where be most wished to he — in the 
chapel of his own College. On his tomb was placed an 
inscription in flawless Latin. 

The portrait of Warton painted by his friends, and 
not wholly repudiated by his Uterary enemies, is 
decidedly amiable. All might not agree with 
" Qiristopher North's " superlative testimony that 
" Tom Warton was the finest fellow that ever breathed," 
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but there was a general coosensns of opinion that he 
possessed many qualities of head and heart that go 
towards the enrichment of character. His most obvious 
characteristic was his good natore. To the end he 
retained the ingenuousness, the lif^t-heartedness, the 
daring of 3K>nth. He was a sort of ej^teenth-centnry 
Peter Pan — "the boy who wouldn't grow up." 

Nothing pleased faim better when he went to visit his 
brother Joseph, who was headmaster of Winchester 
School, than to romp with the boys, and to aid and 
abet them in all kinds of mischief. Two stories illus- 
trate this. One tells how on a certain occasion he was 
helping some of the boys to cook purloined victuals in 
the kitchen of the school, when the headmaster was 
heard approaching. All the boys fled, but the Poet 
Laureate and the learned historian of English poetry 
hid himself in a dark comer, from which he was dragged 
by his own brother. The other Winchester reminiscence 
is to the effect that Warton would frequently perform 
the scholars' exercises to save them from punishment. 
Once it happened that the exercise was obviously too 
well performed, and the headmaster, guessing the real 
anthOT, called his brother to listen to the successful boy. 
" Is it not a good exercise ? " said Dr. Joseph ; " worth 
half-a-crown, is it not ? " " Yes, certainly it is," 
replied the Laureate. " Well then," added b^ brother, 
" you shall give the boy one," 

No one could have looked kss a royal poet than 
Warton. His figure was short and rotund, his face was 
fat and betokened little refinement, his speech resembled 
the " gobble of a tnritey-cock," his dress was slovenly, 
and, according to Fanny Bumey, who met him in 17^, 
he was " unformed in his manners," awkward in his 
gestures, and " joined not one word in the general talk." * 

* Hme. D'ArMay Dimry. U. 237. 
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WartoQ certainly did not shine in the Uteraiy society 
of London. Nor did he attempt to do so. Bat those 
i^K) saw ■ bim in the conunon-room at Oxford, knew 
him to be the liveliest, the most talkative, and tlie 
wittiest of men. Boswell gives a good example of he 
repartee. One day a discnssion arose as to whetba 
Horace Walpole or Mason was the anthor of the famois 
Heroiek Epistle, whidi satirised Johnson. Some o« 
remarked that there was more energy in the poem thao 
conid be expected from Walpole, whereat the Laoreate 
suggested that it might have been " written by Waipdk 
and b*ickram'd by Uason." Warton, it has bees 
observed, was " bred in the school of pousto^ ; and 
made as many good pons as Barton and Leigh, the 
celebrated woid-hnnteis of the day." 

Not a few shortcomings can be laid to Warton's 
charge. They wcie venial, it is true ; bat they iD- 
comported wHh the dignity one reasonably looks for in s 
person ^o not only held a royal office, bat was a cleigy- 
man. He had an tinconqaerable aversion to intellectoa] 
society. What he loved moat was a little jollification in 
a tavern wha«, over a pipe and a tankard of ale, be 
might r^^ its jocimd frequenters with the sallies of 
wit that had previoasly made the common-room ring 
with laughter. Indeed, he had a corioas predilection 
for low-bom, illiterate, and often not very respectable 
company. He is said to have found some of his most 
intimate friends among the Oxford watermen, and to 
have scandalised his fellow dons by loanging with them 
aboat the river. 

Akin to such eccentricities was his belief in ^losts, and 
his teste for sordid and gruesome spectacles. He would 
walk a long distance to see a travelling show, or a public 
fi^t ; and, on one oocasi<m, he disguised himself as a 
carter in order that he mi^t witness an execution. 
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: Bat with all his peccadillos, Warton was no contemptible 
person laying waste his powers 1^ tippling and indoloice. 

: fit grievouBly sinned against deomtm, bat it woold be 
difficult to bring home a charge of moral slackness. 
He was, for the most part. Spartan in his habits, and in 
his fare. He rose early, devoted a portion of each day 
to study, and held many " sessions of sweet silent 
thought " while loonging in the Bodleian Library or 
aaontering by the Cherwell. 

Walton stands oat as the most lovable of aD the 
Hanoverian Laureates. We do not read his verse 
nowadays, bnt we respect the man, and remember 
gratefully that he revived the sonnet, and directed his 
coontrymen to the pore foimtains of English poesy. 
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HENRY JAMES PYE 

Gibbon, who loathed royal odes as he loathed letter- 
writing and the miiH-ja, suggested that the best time 
for abolishing the ridicnloDs custom of inditing annnal 
panegyrics of the reigning monarch was while the pcinoc 
was a man of virtae and the poet a man of genitis. 
Whatever (me may think of the historian's judgment in 
extolling the third of the Georges for his virtae and 
Warton for his genios, his [dea for the abolition of the 
yearly ode was eminently soimd. The poetical laada* 
tion of the King at r^nlar intervals was a preposterons 
anachronism, detrimental alike to the self>esteem of him 
who offered homage, and of him who received it. 

The advice of the author of the Decline and Fall 0/ 
0K Roman Empire was ignored, though in the long mn 
it bore fruit, for Henry James Pye, on whom was 
bestowed the laurel at Warton's death, wrote sad 
execrable effusions that he helped to give the deathblow 
to the annual ode. Never again was a Poet Laureate 
compelled to write r^;ularly a birthday ode in honour 
of His Majesty. The grotesque productions of the 
"poetical Fye," as Scott called him, overwhelmed the 
custom with ridicule. 

Pye's appointment was the signal for the withdrawal 
of the last vestige of Uteraiy respect for the Laureate- 
ship. The ofBce could sink no bwer. Kusden and 
Whitehead were contemptible, but Pye was insufieraUe. 
Police magistrate, poetaster, and dullard, he was 
branded by Byron as " eminently respectable in every- 
thing but his poetry." In The Vision of Judgment, Pye 
is made to feet the full force of Byron's invective. 
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Readers of that satire will remember how the thought of 
Pye's return fairly roused the monarch who. 

Mate till then. ezcUim'd What I what I 
Pye come again P No more — no more of that I 

For two-and-twenty years Pye, with distressing punctujf 
ality, inflicted odes on Geoige III, which for gross adulal 
tion, sheer impudence, and poetic worthless n ess had nevei 
been surpassed, not even by Ensden. He was inveighed 
against, lidicoled, bracketed with the meanest of 
scribblers, but he continued rhyming, doggedly and 
complacently. Nothing, alas 1 could shake ^re's belief 
that he was bom to scale the heights of Parnassus. 
For many years he was mentioned contemptuously along 
with another minor bard, Charles Small Pybns : hence 
the phrase Pye ei fannK Pyl>us. The latter staked his 
reputation on a poem, entitled. The Sovereign, which was 
the negation of poetry, and led the erudite Porson to 
satirise the author and Pye in the following epigram — 

Poetis DOS IzstamoT tribus, 

Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus. 

Si ulterios ire pei%is, 

Adde his Sr James Bland Burges.* 

But Pye, much as he loved the Muses, loved patriotism 
still more. " I am glad to have it observed," he 
pompously remarks, " that there appears throughout 
my verse a zeal for the hcmoor of my country, and I bad 
rather be thought a good Englishman than Uie best poet 
or the greatest scholar that ever wrote." If only I^'s 
zeal for the honour of his country had taken another 
form, we should have been spared, as some one has 
remarked, many brilliant examples of the art of sinking 
in poetry. 
Pye 1^ one advantage over Eosden, who shares with 

* A litcoary co-worter with Pjre. 
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him the unenviable distinctioQ of placing the Lanreate- 
ship at zero— he «as thorooghly icspectabte. He was 
sober, reliable, painstaldng. Whatever Pye ondertodc, 
whether it was the inditing of an ode, or the writing of a 
[day, or the editing of a dictionary of spt^, or the com- 
pilhig of a compendium for instices of the peace, he did 
with all his might. On the police-conrt bench Pye did 
excellently, bat once he ventured on woriE <i^f"anding 
the slightest Htoary or imaginative effort be was 
hopelessly lost. 

Heniy James Pye, the most lodicrous of all the Poets 
Laureate, was bom in London in 1745. Hb fanuly was 
both aristocratic and opulent. His &ther, Henry Pye 
(1710-66), of Faringdon, BeriEShire, was the great- 
grandson of that Sir Robert Pye, who married a dan^ter 
of the patriot, John Hampden, and became the noted 
Parliamoitarian. This Pye was the son of another 
Sir Robert Pye, who was Auditor of the Exchequer in 
the reign of James I, and who, because of his dilatoriness 
in paying Ben Jonson his salary as Laureate, was thus 
immortalised — 

My wofal cry 
To Sir Robert Pye ; 
And that be will venture 
To send my debeoture. 
Tell ^im his Ben 
Knew the time when 
He loved the Mn>es ; 
Though now he rehues 
To taJte apptebeoson 
Of a year's peoaioo. 
And toon, is bdiind : 
Put him in mind 
Quistmaa la near. 

The poet's father, Henry Pye, took a prominent part 
in public life, representing his county in Parliament for 
twenty years : but he was either grossly extravagant 
or unable to look after his financial affairs, for along 
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vitfa the estates of Faiingdoit, he bequeathed to his 
^dest son, the sabject of this sketch, debts amounting 
to £50,000. The Laureate, be it sud to his honour, 
made heroic efiorts to pay off this immense som, a task 
which was rendered all the more difELctdt by the neces- 
sity of having to reboild the mansion of Farin^don, 
which was totally destroyed by fire soon after his 
father's death. 

Pjre was privately educated until he was seventeen, 
when he became a gentleman^commoner at Magdalen 
CoUqge, Oxford. In 1766 he Tec^ved the MA. d^rree, 
but a much greater academic honour fell to him six 
years later, when, on the occasion of the installation of 
Lord North as Chancellor, he became a D.C.L. While 
still a. student at Magdalen Coll^, be succeeded to the 
family estates, and immediately thereafter fell in love 
with the handsome and talented daughter of Colonel 
'Wlliam Hook, whom he married when he was barely 
twenty-one. This lady, shortly after ho: marriage, 
wrote a farce, entitled. The Capricious Lady, yiiach. was 
acted at Dmry Lane in 1771 for the boiefit of Mr. 
InchbaM ai^ Mrs. Morlajul. 

Pye, as we shall see, fully shared the dramatic pro- 
pena.ties of his wife, but meanwhile he was oigaged in 
the formidable task of building up the shattered fortunes 
of his family. At this period he lived chiefly at his 
country seat, dividing his time between his studies, the 
diversions of the field to which he was much attached, 
and his public work, for Pye never forgot his obligations 
on behalf of the common weal. He obtained a com- 
mission in the Berkshire mihtia, became a conscientious 
county magistrate, and, in 1784, entered the House of 
Commons as the representative of Berkshire, the seat 
which his father had held so long. 

His entry into politics was a huge blunder. A seat in 
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Parliament in pre-Refonn days could only be obtained 
and nuuntained at enormoos expense. 'Die result was 
that Pye had eventually to sell the paternal estate. 
Moreover, he made no mark in the House of Commons, 
where he was almost as silent as Gibbon. In 1788, 
however, he summoned up courage to tell the House 
that his constituents had snfiered from a bad hay 
harvest. At the dissolution of 1790, he took a long 
farewell of Parliament and politics. 

But Pye's great sacrifice was not without its recom- 
pense. During the six years he had sat in the House 
of Commons, he had given unflinching support to Pitt, 
a service whkh that non-literary Prime Minister rewarded 
in 1790 by appointing Pye to the post of Laureate in 
successicm to Warton. Two years later, the official poet 
augmented ^lis labours and Ins income by a«TiTning a 
new rdk — ^that of police magistrate for Westminst^, 
a post in which, amid all the exigencies of his poetical 
office, he " conducted himself with honour and ability." 
The Poet Laureate became learned in police law, and 
in due season earned the gratitude of many a perplexed 
Justice of the Peace by issuing a compendium of the 
duties of the office, whidi ran through four editions. 

Pye's appointment to the Laureateship astounded the 
hterary woM, and excited the fury of contemporary 
bards to an unwonted degree. Of all the insults to 
which the office had been subjected, this, it was felt, 
\ was the most outrageous. " Better," wrote one satirist, 
" to err with Pope, than shine with Pye." But the 
long crescendo of mirth and scorn found ite most notaUe 
ezfnessirai in the EpisOe to Oie Poet Laureate (1790)— 

Of all the Poets of our Isl« 

Who rhyme for fame or fee, 
Methinks our gradoua Sovereign's smile 

Was wisely fixed on thee. 
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Thou, who of poetry or Pitt 

The mnita canst rehearse. 
Prepared aUke to show thy wit 

By venal vote or vwse. 

Methinks with rage at every line 

A British Breast should glow. 
And Kitiab hands disdain to twine 

The lanrel round thy brow. 

So shalt thou wade through thick and thin 

To pour a mortal lay. 
And plunge in lalsdtood to the chin 

Thy Didlnees to display. 

So shall thy unpoetic eye 

In a vile phrenzy roll ; 
So shall the names of Gtorgg and Py» 

Be blessed from Pole to Pole. 

Though Pye said, as has been noted, that he would 
rather be regarded as a good EngHshman than as the 
best poet, it is evident that from an early period he had . 
an ambition to court the Muses. Towards this end 
he toiled laboriously for years. What fixed him a 
" riiymer for life," says a" writer in the Gentieman's 
Magazine, was " the rapture which he received " from a 
perusal of Pope's Homer when he was only ten years 
old. From that time onwards, Pye was assiduous in 
his devotion to versifying. He read the classics omni- 
vorously, and he was continually scribbling verses on 
themes great and small. 

The earliest poem to get into print was an ode on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales composed in his seventeenth 
year. A more pretentions but wholly uninspired per- 
formance was Beauty : A Poetical Essay (1766), which 
faintly echoed the strains of Pope. Other themes with 
which Pye poetically beguiled himself in pre-Laureate days 
were shooting, ballooning, and the triumph of fashion. 
He also sent forth a veise translati^ of Six Olympic 
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Odes of Pindar, a translation of the Poetics of Aristotle 
that was barely passaUe ; and The Progress of Refine- 
ment (1783), a poem in three parts, being " a history of 
the procedure of the human mind, in manners, learning, 
and taste, from the first dawnings of cultivated life to 
the present day." * The poem, we learn from the same 
authority, " displays the great knowledge of the author, 
the el^ance of his genius, and the soundness of his 
judgment." In 1787, Pye was presumptuous enough 
to collect the poems of this period in two octavo volumes, 
and to inflict them on a long-sufiering public. 

Pye's claims to the Laureateship rested on the most 
slender of foundations — ^wearisome rhyme and intermin- 
able platitude. But nothing could damp his poetical 
ardour. What he could not attain by merit, he 
attempted to attain by prodigious industry. He toiled 
at bis official odes, in wUch patriotism and lojralty vied 
with each other for the mastery ; and every year, as 
the King's birthday approached, he would hand one of 
those immaculate effusions to the Court composer, who 
set it to music and had it performed at the State 
Drawing Rooms. It is said that the words were often 
drowned by the instruments. Certainly, it was a con- 
summation to be devoutly wished. The following may 
be taken as a fair specimen of the fustian with which 
the persevering Pye annually overwhelmed his King and 
country — 

But Tyranny soon leam'd to seUe, 
The art improving Science taught. 
The vrhite sail courts the distant breMS, 
With horror and destruction fraught ; 

From the tall mast fell War nnfurl'd 

His banners to a new-found world ; 

Oppression orm'd with giant pride, 

Aitd bigot Fury by her sde ; 

• GtMtlemaM't MafMitu. 1813, Pt II, 294. 
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Dire desolation bath'd in blood. 

Pak Av'rice, and her harpy brood, 
To each afic^ted stiore in timnder spoke, 
And bow'd the m-etched race to Slav'ry'a iron yoke. 

Not mch the gentler views that nr^e 

Britannia's sons to dare the surge ; 

Not such the gifts her Drake, her Raln^ bore 

To the wild inmates of th' Atlantic shore. 

Teaching eadt dread wood's pathless scane 

The glwies of their virgin queen. 

Nor such her later chiefs who try, 

Impdl'd 1^ soft humanity. 

The boist'rous wave, the rugged coast. 

The burning sone, ttie polar froet. 
That climee remote, and regions yet unknown. 
May share a George's sway, and bless bis patriot throne. 

Bat Pye's profidency in the art of sinking in poetry is, 
pertiaps, seen to most advantage in liis Birthday ode 
for 1800, which metrically resembles the National 
Anthem. 

God of our folliers rise. 

And through tiie tfaund'ring skiee 

Thy vengeance urge 
In awful justice red, 
By thy dread arrows sped, 
But guard our Monarch's head, 

God save great George. 

Still on our AtUon smile. 
Still o'er this favor'd isle, 

O, spread thy wing I 
To make each blessiag sore, 
To make our fame mdure. 
To make our rights secure, 

God save our King I 

To the loud trumpet's throat 
To the shrill clarion's note. 

Now jocund aing. 
From every open foe, 
Frmn every traitor's Mow, 
Virtue defoid his brow, 

God guard our King! 
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In the following lines, Pye gives utterance to his lofty 
patriotism — 

To anus 1 your ensigns struct display I 

Now set th« battle in array, 

Tbe oracle for war declares, 

Succees depends upon our hearts and spears I 

Another ode oontaintd so many allusions to feathered 
choirs, that George Steevens, on reading h, perpetrated 
the following im^HXimptn — 

And when the pie was opened 
The birds b^an to sing; 
And wasn't that a dainty dish 
To set before a king ? 

If Pye was incapable of adorning his office, he at 
least efiected a dumge in the conditions of its tenure, 
which was calculated to make Laureates more sober for 
the future. He stipulated that the tierce of Canary 
wine which, in addition to the salary, had previously 
been given annually to the Court poet, should be 
commuted for a sum of £27. 

In addition to bis official odes, Pye turned out with 
alarming rapidity many poems of great length and 
undeniable dullness. Iliese included War Elegies of 
TyrUgus imitated (1795) ; NaucraHa, or Naval Dominion 
(1798) ,- Carmen Secutare (1799) ; and Alfred (1801). 
The latter Pye r^;arded as his magnum opus, as well he 
mi^t. It consists of sax books, and extends to more 
than 4,000 decasyllabic rhyming lines. While pur- 
porting to relate the story of the popular King of the 
West Saxons, the work is really a paean on the unicm 
with Ireland, which had just been consummated. The 
political colom' of the poem is further attested by the 
fact that it was dedicated to Addington, the Prime 
Minister. After treating some incidents of Alfred's 
life in an utterly unhistoric spirit, Pye draws a glowing 
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picture of a fattire in which Eo^ish, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish shall stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of the 
common heritage. 

Now learn events yet unreveated that lie 

In the dark bosom of futurity. 

As my delighted eyes in yon firm line 

VfiHt friendly folds see Aitrion's bannerg join, 

I view them in prophetic vision shewn 

United subjects of a mighty throne ; 

See Cambria'a, Caledonia's, AngUa'a name 

Blended and loat in Britain's prouder fame. 

And ye, fair Erin's sods, though Ocean's tide 

From Britain's shores your kindred shores divide. 

That tide shall bear your mingled flags unfurl'd 

A mntnal barrier from an envying world ; 

While the same waves that hostile inroad awe 

The sister isles to closer compact draw. 

Waft Friendship's intercourse and Plenty's stores 

From Shannon's brink to Humber's distant shores. 

Each separate interest, separate right shall cease, 

Link'd in eternal amity and peace, 

While CoDcord blesses with celestial smiles 

The Favoured Empire of the British Isles. 

A prolific and banal versifier, Pye was also bat a poor 

dramatist. Not forgetful that previous Laureates had 
won renown on the stage, he must needs emulate their i 
example. In 1^4 he came before the public with The ' 
Siege of Meaux, a three-act historical tragedy, which met 
with a most tragical fate, being acted only four times 
at Covent Garden, and then sioking into oblivion. Six 
years elapsed before Pye again ventured to win the 
applause- of the theatre. In 1800 Adelaide, a tragedy 
based on Lyttelton's Henry II, was performed at Drury 
Lane, but even Kemble as Prince Richard, and His. 
Siddons as the heroine, could not save it from immediate 
extinction. 

Pye had a dauntless heart. Tragedy having failed, 
he would try comedy. Accordingly, he brought oat at 
Dnuy Lane, in 1805, a piece entitled A Prior Claim, in 
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which he had had some assistance from his son-in-law, 
Samuel James Arnold, but again the attempt to become 
a popolar playwright was foiled. He had also a hand 
in adapting a German play, Diego «nd Leortor, for the 
English stage, but, though printed, it was never pa- 
formed, having been anticipated by another vemon by 
Holcroft. 

Unlike some of his predecessors in the Laoreatesbip, 
Pye mercifully refrained from doing violence to Shake- 
speare's plays, a circumstance all the more inecplicable 
when it is remembered that towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Shakespearian revival, thanks 
to the enlightened acting of Garrick, was making steady 
progress. So great, indeed, was the enthusiasm for the 
works of Shakespeare at this time, that Samuel Ireland 
thought he might benefit his pocket by perpetrating 
several impudent forgeries. The most notorious of 
these was his ascription to the great dramatist of an 
historical {day entitled, VorHgem, which was produced 
by Sheridan at Drury Lane in 1796. Many acute critics 
believed Ireland's story, and Pye obliged by writing a 
prologue. This, however, expressed doubts as to the 
authenticity of the play, and Ireland deemed it [H-udait 
to substitute another prologue by Sir James Bland 
Burges, which boldly proclaimed Voriigem a Shake- 
spearian play. Happily, even that credulous age could 
not be deceived, and before many weeks had passed, 
Ireland was compelled to make full confession of his 
imposture. 

P3re could not, however, re»st the temptation of 
entering the Shakespearian fray ; but, instead of emascu- 
lating the dramatist's works, he contented himself with 
criticising his genius and writings, and belabouring his 
editors, notaUy Malone and Steevens. This he did in a 
work entitled Comments on the Commeniaiors of Shakespeare 
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(1807), which may well be classified as a literary 
curiosity. The volume extends to between three and 
four hundred pages, and the author declares bis full 
mind r^arding Shakespearian criticism. In language 
none too choice, he ridicules rather than comments on 
the labours of the commentators who err in attempting 
" to say everything they can say, not only on the 
passage commented on, but on everything that has been 
said in the comment." But when one reads Pye's 
exordium on the genius and writings of Shakespeare, 
it is impossible to evade the conclusion that he himself 
is a most indifferent commentator. 

It is, mdeed, interesting to learn that Pye found 
Shakespeare's plays " a favourite amusement " in his 
leisure hours. But the eulogistic note is speedily 
silenced, and we are confronted with the opinion that 
the drsunatist " does not possess the power of Otway 
and many inferior poets of exciting pity, and that ho 
is notoriously vtxy careless as to the unities and 
probabilities." He, however, magnanimously admits 
that Shakespeare is unequalled in the terrific and the 
sublime, though he " sometimes swells his subhme to 
the bombast." Pye ou^t certainly to have been a 
good judge of bombast. The Comments b altogether 
a ridkubus book, but it is consoling to remember 
that its author chose rather to attack Shakespearian 
commentators than to " improve " the plays. 

Among other hterary tasks essayed by the indefatig- 
able Pye was the writing of two two-volume novels, 
entitled respectivdy. The Democrat (1795) and The 
Aristocrat (1799). Though " interspersed with anecdotes 
of well-known characters," these works fell dead-born 
from the press. In 1795 he published a translation of 
Burger's Leonore, a work which, it is interesting to 
recall, Scott also translated about the same time. He 
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also revised Francis's Odes of Horace (1812) ; edited and 
annotated Sir James Bland Biu^es's Richard I ; and 
improved and etUai^ed The Sportsman's Dictionary, 
" containing instructions for various methods to be 
observed in riding, hunting, fowling, setting, fishing, 
racing, farriery, hawking, breeding, and feeding horses 
for the road and turf ; the management of dogs, game 
and dong-hill cocks, turkeys, geese, ducks, doves, singing- 
birds, etc. ; and the manner of curing their various 
diseases and accidents." A fifth edition of this wori^ 
was published in 1807. 

Shortly before his death, the literary world was 
startled by the announcement that an edition of Pye's 
select writings in six volumes was being projected. The 
task of extracting gold from so zaach dross would 
assuredly have been a formidable one. But literature 
was saved from so dire a calamity by the death of the 
Laureate at Pinner in 1813. 

Few materials exist from which to construct a portrait 
of Pjre. From the writings of bis contemporaries very 
little that is helpful is to be gleaned. Indeed, the facts 
regarding his personal history are so scanty, that one 

> must rely on inference rather than on positive statement. 

•' This much, however, seems dear, that he was a man 
of some force of character. He had no striking per- 
sonality, but he was upright, conscientious, economical, 
and hard-working. As we have seen, he courageously 
strove to dear off his father's enbixDOus debts ; and 
when the world used him harshly, he did not become 
cynical, but applied himself with renewed ardour. 
There is no evidence that he was possessed of the lost 
of revenge. Tornados of scorn and abuse wore frequently 
tus lot, but it does not appear that he ever resorted to 

' qoestionable means of reprisal. He was a man of public 
spirit. Inured to, and enamoured of, a fox-hunting Hfe, 
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be yet never shirked the duties of a landed [ovprietor. 
He was tvrice married, and was the father of three 
daughters and one son. 

" None can deny," writes a contemporary, that " Pye 
is generally the elegant scholar, the man of taste and 
fancy, and the writer of polished versification ; while 
the great interests of virtae and pubUc spirit have imi- 
foimly been countenanced by his pen." * That the 
moral tone of Pye's writings is distinctly higher than 
that of his predecessors is beyond dispute ; but who 
nowadays has the hardihood to say that Pye was a poet, 
or a scholar, or a man of taste ? "I have been rhyming 
as doggedly and dully as if my name had been Henry 
James Pye," wrote Southey to a friend.' There jfou 
have this Laureate's poetical character in a nutshell. 
He was a rhymer whose dullness was only exceeded by 
his doggednesa. 

With his death there closed a long and inglorious ^ 
chapter in the history of the Laureateship. The 
intrinsic badness of his poetry made it clear to the 
merest literary hack that one of two things would 
happen. Either the office would be abolished, or 
future Laureates would be men capable of investing it 
with literary respectability. There could be no more Pyes. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ROBERT SOOTHEY 
No sooner was Pye's death known, than almost frantic 
efforts were made to appoint a successor in the Laoreate- 
ship. The rtaaxm for such indecent haste is a little 
obscure ; but if the object was to preclude all posn- 
bility of the bestowal of the laurel on another poetaster 
by a prompt ofier to a poet of assured reputation, it 
may well have been laudable. Pye's death occmred on 
1 1th August, 1813, and in less than a week overtaxes, 
vdiich had the approval of the Prince Regent, were made 
[ to Walter Scott. This appears evidoit from a letter 
' addressed to the poet by Dr. James Stanier Clarice, 
librarian to his Royal Hig^mess. Garice, who had sent 
Scott copies of his publications, which had ehcited " very 
kind and flattering messages," wished the Laureateship 
conferred on the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrd. 
On 18th August, exactly a week after Pjre's death, he 
acquainted the Prince R^ent with his " earnest wish 
and anxious desire," and was agreeably surprised to 
learn that Scott had already been ofiered the p6st. 
The same day Clarke wrote offering his congratulations, 
and expressing sincere pleasure that " those sentiments 
of high approbation which my Royal Master had so 
often expressed to yon in private, were now so openly 
and honourably displayed in pubUc." 
j Scott felt strongly that the Laureateship was a 
I " ridiculous " office, but the financial straits in which 
he then was almost impelled him to accept. He had, 
however, absurdly over-rated the emoluments when he 
declared to James Ballantyne that " ]£300 or £400 a-jrear 
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1 the engraving by John Opie 
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is not to be sneezed at upon apoint of poetical honour." ' 
Nevertheless, he thought it pmdrait, before taking action, 
to consult the Duke of Baccleoch. In a letter to his 
noUe friend, he expressed himself as much embarrassed 
by the offer. " I am, on the one hand, afraid of giving 
offence where no one woold willingly offend, and perhaps 
losing an opportunity of smoothing the way to my 
yoimgsters tlu'oagh life ; on the other hand, the office 
is a ridiculous one." But Scott's feeling of reluctance 
lay deeper, and was charactaistic. He did not wish 
to appear " as eogrosuug a petty emolument which 
might do real service to some poorer brother of the 
Muses."' 

But, however much Scott might halt between two 
opinions, there was no hesitancy about the Duke. Tb^ 
post must be declined. " WaU» Scott, Poet Laureate; 
ceases to be the Walter Scott of the Lay, Marmton, etc. 
. . . The poet laureate would stick to you and your 
productions like a piece of court plaster. . . . Only 
think of being cbaunted and recitatived by a parcel of 
hoarse and squeaking choristers on a birthday, for the 
edification of the bishops, pages, maids of honour, and 
gentlemen-pensioners ! Oh horriUe ! thiice hoirible I " * 

A few days after the receipt of the Doke of Buccleuch's 
letter, Scott received a formal offer of the Laureateship 
from the Marquis of Hertford, the Lord Chamberlain. 
But by this tune, thanks to the strongly-worded tetter 
of the Duke and his own inclinations, Scott had deter- 
mined that be should not become Court poet. This 
decision he courteously conveyed in a letter to the Lord 
Chamberlain, dated Abbotsford, 4th September. He 
felt himself " inadequate to the fitting discharge of the 

> Lockbut's StoH. EdinburBh ed., iv. 88. 
* /Md., iv. 90. 
■ ntd., iv, S3. 
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regnlariy recorring daty of periodical composition."^ 
Moreover, he held two official situations in the line of 
his profession, and as these afforded a " respectable 
income," it would iU become him to accept " one of the 
few appointments which seem specially adapted for the 
provision of those whose Uves have been dedicated 
exclusively to Uteratnre, and who too often derive from 
their labours more credit than emolument." ' 

I Having declined the Laoreateship for hims^, Scott 
immediately began n^otiations with a view to secoring 

[ it for Robert Southey. Between the two poets then 
existed a warm friendship based on kindred literary 
tastes and poHtical opinions. When the Qttartaiy 
Review was started, Scott persuaded Sonthey to con- 
tribute, and thus was foiged a connection with the great 
Tory oigan which lasted for thirty years, and was pro- 
ductive of no fewer than ninety-three articles. Again, 
when the post of Historiographer Royai became vacant 
early in the nineteenth centory, Scott exerted all his 
influence in favour of Southey's appointment, though 
unsaccessfully. 

Now, the Laureateship was vacant, and he was again 
resolved to use his good offices on bdialf of his friend. 
Accordingly, on the day on which he dispatched his 
letter to the Lord Chamberlain, Scott wrote another to 
Southey, acquainting him with the fact that he was 
trying to throw the c^ce into his option, and had given 
tt^ hint to Croker, who was then Secretary to the 
Admiralty. " I am uncertain if you will like it, for the 
laurel has certainly been tarnished by some of its 
wearers, and as at present managed, its duties are incon- 
venient and somewhat liable to ridicule. But the latter 
might be amended, as I think the Regent's good 
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sense wonld lead him to lay aside these regular 



Scott's letter reached Sonthey while he was on a visit 
to I«iidoQ. No thought of the Laoreateship had crossed 
his mind, nor had he ever dreamt that it woTild he pro- 
posed to him. His first impulse, in the event of his 
being offered the post, was to decline it, not from fear 
of ridicule, still less of oMoquy, but because he bad 
ceased for several years to write occasional verses. 
" Thongh willing as a bee to work from mom till ni^ 
in collecting honey, 1 had," he wrote, " a great dislike 
to spinning like a spider." But on further reflection, 
these scruples were overcome, and he wrote to Croker 
that he was willing to accept the Laoreateship on terms. 
These were that he should not be expected to "write 
odes as boys write exercises at stated times and upon 
stated subjects,"' and that as regards national events, 
he should be allowed to write or be silent as the spirit 
moved. 

The Tory Croker, whom Macaulay detested " more 
than cold boiled veal," always willing to do a service for 
a fellow-contributor to the Quarterly Review, had by 
this time spoken to the Prince Regent, and had virtually 
obtained a promise that the Laureateship would be 
bestowed on Southey, his Royal Highness having observed 
that the poet had wiittoi " some good things in favour 
of the Spaniards." A day or two later, Southey called 
on Croker, when the latter m^ed him to write a New 
Year ode, informing the poet at the same time that he 
would in due course acquaint the Prince R^^t with 
the conditions on which he would accept the Laureateship. 

With this rather dubious capitulation to his demands, 
Southey seems to have been content . On 27th September, 
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in a low, dark room in the porlieos of St. James's, 
" a good old gentleman usher, a worthy sort o{ fat, old 
man m a wig and bag and a snuff-coloured full drfss 
suit, with Cut steel buttons and a sword," ' administered 
the oath to the new Laureate, who swore to be a faittifnl 
servant to the King, to reveal all treasons which mi^it 
come to his knowledge, and to obey the Lord damber- 
lain in all matters of the King's service. On his way 
home from the Lord Chamberlain's office, the elated 
Laureate went into St. James's Park, and there indited 
the following poetical epistle to his wife — 



Th« oath that I took then could be nothing wrong in, 
'Twaa to do all the duties to the dignity belon^ng. 
Keep this, I pray you, as a predoas gem. 
For IliiB ia tile Laoreat's first poem. 

On 5th November, Southey wrote a grateful letter to 
Scott, in ^i^ch he pointed oat that, aHhough the whole 
net income was little more or less than £90 (a fact vMtit 
must have staggered Scott, who had quadrupled this 
amount), it came to him as a godsend. " I have vested 
it in a life-policy ; by making it up to £102, it covers 
an insurance for £3,000 upon my own life." And he 
concludes : " It is with the deepest feeling of thanks- 
giving tliat I have seemed this I^acy for my wife and 
children, and it is to you that I am primarily and chiefly 
indebted."' Scott hastened to tender his congratulations : 
" I do not delay, my Dear Southey, to say my grtUulor. 
Long may yon live, as j^xldy says, to rule over us. and 
to redeem the crown of Spenser and of Dryden to its 
pristine dignity. I am only discontoited with the 
extoit of your royal revenue, which I thought had been 
£400, or ;f300 at the very least."' 

> Sonthey'a Lift md CorruponiMet, iv, 49. 

» Ibid., iv, 49. 

■ Lockbart's ScoU, Ediabori^ ed. iv, lOS. 
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Hardly had Sonthey been installed, when bis troubles 
b^an. Either Oroker foigot to acquaint the Prince 
R^ent that he had only accepted the Lanreateship on 
condition that he was lelieved of the drudgery of writing 
n^nlariy official odes, or, if he did so, his Royal High- 
ness declined to consent to the tenns. During the pro- 
tracted malady of Geoi^ III, the Birthday ode was 
naturally uncalled for, but the New Year ode had still 
to be furnished. Consequently, Southey soon learned 
that joumejrman work would be expected from him as 
it had been expected from Pye. " My appointment," 
he wrote, " had no sooner been made known, than 1 
received a note with Sir William Parsons's (the Court 
musician) compliments, requesting that I would let him 
have the ode as soon as possible, Mr. Pye having always 
provided him with it six weeks b^ore New Year's Day." 
Soathey's soul rebelled against the idea of " poetry made 
to order," but it was too late to protest. Tliere was no 
alternative bat to settle to the task of writing bis first 
official ode. He did not fail in punctuality, but the fact 
that he did not write in r^ular stanzas and in rhyme 
as Hr. Pye had done, greatly worried Sir William Parsons, 
who found Soathey's irregular verse very difficult to set 
to music. 

For some years the new Laureate stuck manfully to 
what he called his " odeoxa " job, and annually incurred the 
diqdeasore of Parsons because of his " slov^y " poetry. 
But the rqn>l^ composition of odes went sorely against 
the grain, and caused Sonthey considerable irritation. 
On 30th December, 1814, he writes : " Another d<^ed 
fit will, it is to be hoped, carry me through the job ; and 
as the Ode will be very much according to rule, and 
entirely good-for-nothing, I presume it may be found 
unobjectionable. Meanwhile the poor Mus. Doc. has 
the old poem to mumWe over. ... It is really my 
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wish to use all imaginable civility to the Hns. Doc., and 
yet I dare say he thinks me a troublesome feUow as well 
as an odd one." ^ 

Again, on 4tb FelHUary, 1616 : " I have not been 
well osed aboat the Laoreateship. They require task 
veises from me — not to keep op the custom of having 
them b^ddled, but to keep up the ta^ — instead of 
potting an end to this foolery in a fair and open manner, 
which would do the Court ocdit, and save me a silly 
expense of time and trouble. I shall complete vhat I 
have begun (ode on the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte), because it is begun, and to please myself, 
not to obtain favour with anybody else, bnt when these 
things are done, if they continue to look for New Year 
odes from the Laureate, they shall have nothing else."' 

Soothey might be indignant, hot the Coort did look 
lor the anniuil lucubrations for a few years longer. 
So late as 1820, he was still finding the doties of the 
Laureateship irksome. Bitterly he remarked that next 
to getting rid of the task of writing " stated verses at 
stated times," the best thing he coold do was to avoid 
publishing them except when he felt so inclined. 
Gradoally, however, the yearly ode fell into abeyance, 
and in the end Soothey was able to congratulate himself 
upon the fact that during the greater part of his tenure 
of the office he had been permitted to follow the dictates 
of his poetic fancy. 

At the outset, Soothey was at least fortunate in having 
a number of topics wherewith worthily to engage his pen. 
In the year 1814 occurred several national events of the 
first importance. Moreover, it was the year in which 
Napoleon abdicated and retired to Elba, leaving Europe 
to breathe freely for a brief season. Notwithstanding, 

' Lift a*d Corrttfiondtnet, iv, 99. 
» rtid.. iv. I«. 
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however, the propitioas circumstances, Soathey's first 
ode. Carmen Triumphale (1814), was a iailnre. The 
poem, which in its jmnted form runs to no fewer than 
eighteen stanzas, is at once an " exultant hymn for 
victory," and a trumpet call to " benignant Heaven to 
hasten the blessed day of Peace." As originally written, 
, it contained many scathing references to the tyrant. 
These, however, on the advice of Ooker, the Laureate 
strodE oat, and an ode dealing with the most absorbing 
topic of the hour was rendered uninteresting, if not 
ateord. Southey was annoyed, and threatened after- 
wards to print an miexpnrgated version of his poem in 
order to show that it was not a " libellous ofience to call 
murder and tyranny by their proper names," but this 
was never done. Here are the first two stanzas, which 
give a fair idea of the whole — 

In happy honr doth he receive 
The Laurel, meed of famous Bards of yore. 
Which Dryden and diviner Spenser wore, . . . 
In happy hour, and well may he rejoice. 

Whose earliest task must be 

To raise the exnHant hymn for victory. 

And join a nation's joy with harp and voice, 

Ponring the strain of tiinmph on the wind. 

Glory to God, bis song, DeUverance for Hanldnd t 

Wake, lute and harp I My soul take up the strain t 
Gloiy to God I DeUverance for Mankind I 

Joy ... for all Nations, joy I But most for thee. 
Who hast so nobly fill'd thy part assign'd, 
O England I O my glorious native laud I 
For thou in evil days didst stand 

Against leagued Europe all in arms array'd. 
Single and imdismay'd. 

Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own ri^t hand. 
Now are thy virtuous efforts overpaid. 

Thy generous counsels now their guerdon find. 
Glory to God t Deliverance for Mankind I 

Soathey, in deference to the wishes of his friends, had 
refrained from alluding to Napoleon in Carmtn 
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Triumphale, bat in his Ode Written During the NegtOia- 
Hons with Buonaparte (I8I4), he made foU repaiatitm 
for the omission. The poem is both a rebuke and a 
warning — a rebuke to those who coonsel peace i^ien 
there can be no peace, and a wamiog to those who 
would still snfier the tyrant's throne to stand. In the 
second stanza the Laiireate works himself into a fren^. 



Falae to her feeLinga and unspotted fame, 
Hold ont the oUve to the Tyrant'i hand 1 
Woe to ttie world, if Bnonaparte'a throne 

Be aufier'd still to atand I 
For by what nunw ahall Right and Wrong be known, . . . 

What new and courtly phraaes mnst we f«gn 
For FabdKtod, Harder, and all monstrons Crimea, 

If ttut perGdiona Corncan maintain 
Still his detested reign. 
And France, who yeanu even now to break her chain. 

Beneath his iron rule be left to groan ? 
No 1 by tiie innumeraUe dead, 
Whose blood hath for his Inst of power been shed. 

Death only can for hia fool deeds atone ; 
That peace which Death and Judgment can bestow. 

That peace be Buonaparte's that alone I 

A much more respectable performance is the Ode WriiUn 
During the War with America. In dignified and impas- 
»oned strains, the Laureate pleads for Britain's growth 
in righteoumess, peace, and knowledge. 

When shall the Island Queen of Ocean lay 

The thunderbolt aside. 
And, twining olivea with her laurel crown. 

Rest in the Bowei of Peace f 

England is great, but she might be greater — 

O dear England I powerful aa thou art. 

And rich and wise and blest. 
Yet would I see thee, O my Mother-land I 
Mightier and wealthier, wiser, happier stilJ '. 
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The poet laments that Ignorance still maintains " lai^e 
empire here," and nrges that wheresoever her churches 
stand, there England will plant the Tree of Knowledge. 
The ode ends in a lofty key — 

TraiD up &y cbildren, England, in the wajrs 
Of lighteonsness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome docbine. Send thy swarms abmaA I 
Send forth thy humanising arts, 

Thy stining enterpriw. 
Thy liberal polity, thy Gospel light t 
niamine the dark idolater. 
Reclaim the savage I O thon Ocean Queen I 
Be these thy toils when thou bast laid 

The thniideTbolt aside ; 
He who hath blest thine arms 
Vmi Uess tiiee in tiiese holy wo^ of Peace I 
Father I thy kingdom come, and as in Heaven 
Thy win be done on Earth I 

Another Laureate effort of 1814 was Carmen 4^uiica, 
which commemorated the arrival of the Allied 
Sovereigns in England. It consists of odes on the 
Prince R^ent, Alexander I of Russia, and William IV 
of Prussia. Tedious and dithyrambic, these poems did 
not enhance Southey's reputation. The opening lines 
of the ode on the Rince Pcgent recall the bombast of 
some of his predecessors. 

Prince of the mighty Isle I 
Pnrad day for thee and for thy kingdom this. 

When Britain round her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victory won. 

In 1816 appeared Carmen NupHale: The Lay of the 
Laureate, cdebrating the marriage of the Princess 
Diarlotte of Wales to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobui^. 
An interesting history attaches to this poem. In 1814 
the Princess became engaged to Prince William of 
Orange, and Southey, in anticipation of the marriage, 
began an eptthalamium. But the Laureate was a little 
premature, for, when Carmen Nuptiak was Hearing 
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completioii, the Piincess suddenly broke ofi the engage- 
ment, and he found his work in vain. The poem, how- 
ever, was not destroyed : it actually did the turn on the 
occasion oi the Princess's marriage to Leopold two years 
later, the flattery intended for Prince William being 
simply transferred to Prince Leopold. The poem is 
absmdly long, being in three parts, the epilc^oe 
conclading with the verse made famous by BynMi's 
satire- 
Go, Httle Book, from this my solitnde, 

I cast th«o on ttw waters ; go thy ways I 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good. 

The World will find Oee after many days. 
Be it witb thee according to thy worth, . . . 
Go, Uttla Book I in faith I send thee forth. 

In 1817 the Princess Oiarlotte died in chiM-birth, 
and Sonthey, who had so recently written her nuptial 
song, was called upon to compose her elegy. " A lotell, 
heavy yet clear-toned, is tolled," says Professm Dowden, 
"by its finely wrought octosyllabics,"* The poem begins— 

In its snminer pride anay'd 

Low our Tree of Hope is laid I 

Low it lies ... in evil honr. 

Visiting the bridal bower. 

Death hath le^^'d root and flower. 

Windsor, in tiiy sacred shade, 

(This the end of pomp and power I) 
Have the rites of death been paid: 
Windsor, In thy sacred shade 
Is the Flower of BrunswiclE laid i 

In the following year, Southey had to furnish another 
funeral ode in commemoration of Queen Qiatiotte, who 
married George III in 1761, and bore him no fewer than 
fifteen children. There is little music in the poem, but 
ample justice is done to the Queen's maternal virtues. 

* Lift^ SmMty. p. 161. 
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Dfath has gone tip Into our Palaoes I 
Tbe li^t of day onoe more 
HaOi visited the last abode 

Of mtxtal rojralty. 
The dark and silent vault. 

All that oar fathen in their nrayen dealred. 

When first their chosen Queen 
Set on our shores her happy feet, 

AU by indulgent Heavni 
Had largdy been voochiafed. 

At Court tite Honsdiold Virtnes bad ttteir place * 
Domestic Parity 
Halntain'd her proper influoice there : 

Hie marriage bed was Ueat, 
And length <rf days was ^ven. 

Long, long then shall Queen Charlotte's name 
be dear ; 
And future Queens to her 
As to their best exem[Aar look ; 

Who imitates her b«t 
May best deaerve oar love. 

Tranquillity and ease were hardly ever {the lot of the 
Georgian laoreates. Their lives, for the most part, were 
spent in contending with enemies without, and in con- 
dliating friends within. Sonthey was no exception. 
The opening years of his long reign as Poet Latu^ate 
were embittered by the piratical pabhcation in 1817 of 
his early revolutionary drama, Wat Tyler, and by his 
quarrel with Byron. 

The resoirection of Wat Tyler, which Soathey vainly 
thon^t was boried fathoms deep m oblivion, was an 
unwdcome reminder that he who was now a royal poet, 
a champion of piivil^e, and a firm supporter of the 
Giorch as by law established, was once an ardent 
Republican, an apostle of freedom and equality, and a 
Ddst. Southey, it is true, asserted that he was " no 
more ashamed of having been a Republican, than of 
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having beea a boy before be was a man." It has also 
been said with truth that the evolution of Sonthey's 
views did not difier substantially from that traceaUe m 
the cases of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Nevertheless, 
the world has always looked askance, and rightly so, at 
the sincerity of those whose change of opinion coinddes 
with an accession of pow^ and prosperity. 

Sonthey's case was certainly open to grave sospidon. 
Immediately after a political convec^n so thorough as 
to make him champion a government which he formeiiy 
abhorred, he became secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland with a salary of ^£350 a year, the 
duties being by no means onerous. Then, be joined the 
stafE of the Tory Quarterly, and, as if to show how com- 
pletely he had divested himself of the democratic prin- 
ciples of his earlier years, he wrote violently in favour of 
measures which were not only diametrically opposed to 
his former political creed, but were in some cases sub- 
versive of law and order. He was opposed to freedom 
of political speech, he advocated the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, he was in favour of the most repres- 
sive measures in the case of political reformers, and he 
viewed civil war rather than the slightest concesaon to 
the Whigs as the least of two evils. 

It was no doubt most embarrassing to Sonthey to be 
reminded of the measure of bis political apostasy wfaoi 
he was basking in the sunshine of rojral favour ; but he 
could hardly complain. The drama whidi he tremUed 
to publish in 1794 because of its denunciation of 
monarchy — of the man 

In the blood-purpled robes of royalty. 
Feasting at ease, and lording over millions,* 

his enemies published with a flourish of trumpets in 1817, 
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a copy being addressed to " Robert Sonthey, Poet 
Laureate and Ren^ade." 

The discomfited Laureate sought an injunction to 
restrain the publication of Wat Tyler, bat Lord Eldon 
Teased it on the ground that " a person cannot recover 
damages upon a work which in its nature is calculated 
to do injury to the public." This decision had no other 
result than to ina«ase interest in a literary effort of 
SoQthey's wayward youth, which he would have given 
much to suppress. Sixty thousand copies of the 
obnoxious drama are said to have been sold. 

Not was this all. The attention of Parliament was 
drawn to the matter, and Lord Broogham and Mr. 
William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, called for the pro- 
secution of Mbt Laureate. Southey smarted sev«^y 
under this attack, though he tried to convey the impres- 
sion that he was not ruffled in the slightest, and that he 
would not have taken any notice of the matter had it 
not been that his wife was perturbed. Scott charac- 
terised Southey's Later to WiUiam SmUk, Esq., M.P.. 
as a " triumphant answer " ; but it is dignified rather 
than convincing. There is something Pharasaical about 
the way in which Southey asserts his flawless rectitude. 
Whatever his contemporaries may say, posterity will 
do him justice. " It will be said of him, that in an age 
of personality he abstained from satire ; and that daring 
the course of his literary life, often as he was assailed, 
the only occasion on which he ever condescended to 
reply, was when a certain Mr. William Smith insulted 
him in Parliament with the appellation of renegade. 
On that occasion, it will be said, he vindicated himself, 
as it became him to do, and treated his calumniator with 
just and memorable severity." Posterity, however, has 
never quite decided that Southejr's was a case of injured 
innocence, nor that Mr. William Smith, in contrasting 
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the seditioas demagogne of 1794 with the poet of Royalty 
of 1817, was a calumniator. 

The other memorable episode of Sonthey's Laureate- 
ship was his qoarrel with Bynm. The two poets regarded 
each other with the anreasoniiig hatred of those who 
having once been friends are now enemies. " Is Southey 
magnanimons ? ," > Byron is reported to have asked 
Samuel Rogers in 1813. Having received an affirmative 
reply, he went to Holland Hoose, and was introdoced 
to Soathey. His first impressions of the Poet Laureate 
were cordial. " The best looking bard I have seen for 
some time. To have that poet's head and shoulders, I 
would almost have written his Sapphics. He is certainly 
a prepossessing person to look on, and a man of talent. 
. . . He is the only existing entire man of letters."' 
Byron adds that the laureate's talents are of the first 
order, and that there arc passages m his poetry " equal 
to anything."' Southey, on the other hand, foond a 
great deal to admire in Bjrron. 

But there came a chflling frost. Indeed, it could 
hardly have been otherwise, for it was impossible to 
expect much sympathy between the moral, law-abiding, 
and ultra-monarchical Southey, and so thoroughgoing 
a herald of revolt, morally and politically, as Byron. 
Anyhow, all friendship had vanished by 1819, in which 
year Byron pnblished the first two cantos of Don Juan. 
This " vast satiric medley " not only contained dis- 
paraging allusions to the Laureate, but was actually 
dedicated to him, though, as a matto- of fact, the pre&ce 
was suppressed at the time as being too coarse and in- 
sulting. That Byron should have associated the virtuous 
Southey with the most outri of his poems argued an 

> Sonttier'a Lift mid Corrttpoitdtma. iv, 44. 

■ B]non's Lttttrt and JoiummU, ed. Prothero, ii. 206 

* Ibid., u. 331. 
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enmity of no ordinary kind. J edging by the following 
stanzas, the qoarrel had its roots in Soathey's political 
somersaults, though probably there were p^sonal reasons 
as well — 

Bob Southey I Vou're S poet — Port Lanreate, 

And representative of aU the race ; 
AHhougb 'tia true that yon tam'd out a T(«y at 

Last, — ^yours has lately been a commoQ case, 
And now, my Epic Renegade I what are ye at ? 

Wth all the Lakera, in and out of place 7 
A nest Of tuneful persons, to my eye 
like four-and-twenty Blackbirds in a jde. 
You, Bob 1 are rather insolent, you know, 

At being disappointed in your wish 
To supersede all warblers here bdow. 

And be the only Uackbird in the dish; 
And then you overstrain yourself, or so. 

And tumble downwards Uke the flying fish 
Gasping on deck, because yon soar too higb. Bob t 
And fs^, for lack of moisture, quite a-d^. Bob I 

The paUication in 1821 of Soathey's Vision of Judg- 
ment served only to fan the flames of Byron's fnry. 
The conclasion of so long and eventful a reign as that 
of George III, the Laureate felt was an occasion meriting 
special commemoration. He, therefore, resolved to 
realise a dream of his youth — to write a poem in English 
hexameters. Adopting his leading ideas from Dante's 
great poem, he celebrates the ascension of George III 
into heaven in hexameters, which, says Sir Alfred Lyall, 
are " incontestably deplorable." ^ The Vision of Judg- 
ment is as unpious as it is foolish, the poet ^ladowing 
forth the Day of Judgment, and bestowing poUtical 
rewards and punishments, the supreme standard of 
rectitude being himself. This of itself was suflicient to 
excite the ire of a Liberal poet like Byron. But Southey 
went further. In bis preface, he lamented the recent 
decline of the ethical spirit in Enghsh literature, which 

* Li/t of TtimyMM, 78. 
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he attributed in great measare to the leaders of the 
" Satanic School." 

Bynm needed no more to incite him to write a satirical 
masterpiece. Accordin^y, he wrote his Vision of Jtidg- 
ment, which completely onsted Soathey's. Indeed, it is 
Dot too much to say that the latter's poem sorvives not 
by reason of any intrinsic merit, bat merely because of 
Byron's biting commentary on it. Sir L^lie Stephen 
thought the later Vision of Judgment more reverent as 
well as more witty than the earlier, an opuiion which will 
hardly be gainsaid. Soathey is brilliantly parodied, the 
sharp rapier-like thmsts of his adversary bdng delivered 
with mnch of the skill of the older satirists. 

In the preface, Southey comes in for a trouncing 
which mi^t wdl make him wince. Byion cherishes the 
hope that his own Vision of Judgment may be as good 
as Soathey's, " seeing that it cannot, by any species of 
stupidity, natural or acquired, be worse. The gross 
flattery, the dull impudence, the ren^^ado intolerance, 
and impious cant, of the poem by the author of Wat 
Tyler, are something so stupendous as to form the 
sublime of himself — containing the quintessence of bis 
own attributes." 

Then it had " [leased the magnanimous Laureate to 
draw a picture of a supposed ' Satanic school,' " but surely 
he was " sufficiently armed against it by his own intense 
vanity." Byron next proceeds to ask several questions, 
the pertinency of which the Laureate must have admitted 
in his heart of hearts. " Firstly — Is Hr. Soathey the 
author of Wat Tyler? Secondly — Was he not refused 
a remedy at law by the highest judge of his beloved 
England because it was a blasphemous and seditions 
publication ? Thirdly — Was he not «ititled by William 
Smith, in Parliament, ' a rancorous renegado ' 7 Fourthly 
— Is he not Poet Laureate, with his own lines on Uartin, 
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the regidde, stariag him in the face ? And Fifthly — 
Patting the four preceding items together, with what 
conscience dare he call the attention of the laws to the 
publications of others, be they what they may 7 " 
Byron's parting ^ot is reserved for the snpematoral 
element in Sonthey's poem. " The way in which that 
poor, insane creature, the Laureate, deals aboat bis 
judgments in the next world is like his own judgment 
in this. If it was not completely ludicrous, it would be 
something worse." 

In his Vision of Judgment, Byron simply marahals 
the facts at Sonthejr's career, but with magnificent 



He had written praiaea of a regicide ; 

He had written praiaes of all kings whatever ; 
He had w ritt en for republics far and wide, 

And tiien against them bitterer than ever. 
For Paatisocracy he once bad cried 

Aloud, a scheme less moral than 'twas devej ; 
Then grew a hearty anti- Jacobin — 
Had tum'd his coat — and would have tum'd his skin. 

He had sung against all bettlee, and again 
In their high praise and glory ; he had call'd 

Reviewing " the ungentle craft " : and then 
Become aa base a critic aa e'er crawl'd — 

Fed, paid, and pamper'd by the very men 

By whom his muse and morals bad been maul'd : 

He had writt en mnch blank verse, and blanker prose. 

And more of both tiian anybody knows. 

Southey was not easily provoked, but for once he lost 
control of himself, and wrote a savage refdy which 
Byron, then residing at Pisa, r^arded as so personal 
that he challenged the Laureate to a duel. Ihe chal- 
ksige, however, was not delivered to Southey, and the 
world was ^>ared the spectacle of sedng two of the 
foremost English poets in deadly combat. 
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There were many, however, ^o echoed Byron's 
prayer — 

Cb Sontiifly I Sontiwy 1 ceoM thy varied song, 
A Bard laay chant too oftan and too kog : 
As tiion ait stioog in verae, in mercy spare I 

Bat the Poet Laureate went on veisifying, though, vrith 

the passing of the yean, official odes were not demanded 

with the same freqaeocy as formerly. Gradoally the 

Birthday poem went oat of fashion, moch to the satis- 

iaction of Soath^, bat the time for this was not yet 

Upon the aocesuon of George IV, the I^toreate onnposed 

an ode for St. George's Day, which was set to music. 

It is a florid prodaction, bat cakalated to stir the Uood 

and fire the imagination. The last stanza is as follows— 

That cry^ in many a field of Fame 

Throu(^ glorioiu agn tield its high renown ; 

Not less hath Britain proved the satSed name 

Auspido^is to her crown. 
TronUed too oft her course of fortune ran, 
1111 when the Geo^es came 
Her happiest age b^an. 
Beneath their just and liboal sway, 
Old feuds and factions died away ; 
One feeling throttgh her realms was known, 
One interest of the Nation and the Throne. 
Ring, then, ye bells upon St. George's Day, 
From every tower in glad accordance ring ; 
And let all iostrumentB full, strong, <x sweet. 

With touch of modulated string. 
And soft or swelling lx«ath, and sonwous be«kt. 

The happy name repeat, 
While heart and voice their joyous tribute bring 
And apeak the People's love for George their I^g. 
The King's visits to Ireland in 1821, and to Scotland 
in 1822, were also poetically celebrated. As r^ards 
Ireland, Soathey poses as a strong Unionist — 

Shall I then imprecate 
A curse on them that would divide 
Onr union ? 
^ " St. Gecoge, St Geoiga tor England I St. Geoige and Victocy I " 
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During the later years of the reiga of Geoige IV, and 
the \^ole of that oi William IV, the Laureateship 
suffered temporary eclipse. The cmtom of composing 
amioal eulogies of the reigning monarch had fallen into 
desoetode. Neither Geoi^ nor William cared much for 
poetry, which determined the Lam^ate not to exercise 
his poetical gift on behalf of the Court too often. The 
office became, therefore, bat a shadow of its former self ; 
and during the last period of Sonthey's life, when he 
was devoting almost all bis strength to prose writing, 
it was practically a sinecure. In this connection, it is 
worth noting that among the literary schemes projected 
by Soathey at this time was a continoation of Waxton's 
History of English Poetry. Bat broken health and old 
age prevented the {Hoject being carritd out. 

A long and notable literary career received saitaUe 
recogniti<Hi from the Crown m 1835, vbsax Peel con- 
ferr^ on the Laureate a pension of ^£300 a year, and 
ofiered him a baronetcy as an acknowledgment of his 
services " not only to literatore. bat to the higher 
interests (A virtue and religion." Soathey, on financial 
groimds, declined the latter honour. 

In The Lay of the Laureate, Soathey alludes to 

That wre&th which in Eliza's golden days 
Hy master dear, divinett Spenser, wore 

as being given in honour, and worn by bim with honoar. 
The latter part of the statement, at aU events, is literally 
true. If Soathey did not invest the Laareateship with 
poetical splendour, he assuredly maintained its dignity. 
Hacaulay's prediction has indeed been fulfilled. Few 
to-day find ideasore in reading Southey's poetry. As 
for h^ Laureate odes, they are not to be despised, being 
much superior to those of his immediate predecessors; 
but their poetic grace is slender, and their inspiration 
a n^ligible quantity. They, however, sometimes thrill. 
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and here and there foreshadow that fuller, and rkher, 
and more glorious life which was to reach matority in 
the Victorian era. 

That the Lanreateship was distinctly the better of 
Soathey's tenore, there cannot be any doubt. Bis 
self-glorification, censorionsness, political vacillation, and 
literary porblindness where the work of his contem- 
poraries was concerned, made him, it is tme, many 
enemies. Nevertheless, he was morally a strong man. 
The world of letters might tannt him with being a poor 
Laureate, bat it could not accuse him of want of 
character. Scott declined the Laureateship, among 
other reasons, because it was a " ridiculous " office. 
Southey removed this reproach. The office of Poet 
Laureate, as we know it, dates from his time. Sontbey's 
poetry may be dead, as Thackeray affirmed, but let it re- 
dound to bis credit that he at any rate invested with dignity 
an ancient poetical office which had fallen into disrepute. 
Wordsworth, fittingly enough, wrote Soathey's e{Mtaph, 
which, if it testifies most to the writer's goodness of 
heart, does contain some truth. 

Ye val«9 and hilla whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's steps, and fixed them here, on 7011, 
Hia eyes have ckaed I and ye, loved books, no more 
Shall Southey feed npon your precious lore. 
To works that ne'er dull forfeit their renown, 
Addiag immortal labours oj his own — 
Whether be traced historic tnitili, with zeal 
For the State's guidance, or (he Chorcb's weal. 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
Inform'd his pen, or wisdom of the heart. 
Or judgments sanctioned in the Patriot's mind 
^ revereace for the rights of all mankind. 
Wide were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Conld private feelings meet for holier rest. 
His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 
From Skiddaw's top ; but he to heaven was vowed 
Through his indostrioua life, and Christian faith 
Calmed in his soul the fear of change and death. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
At the time of Sonthey's death in 1S43, Wlliam 
Edmonstoune Aytomi, in conj unction with his friend, 
Theodore Martin (afterwards Sir Theodore), was con- 
tributing to Taifs and Fraser's magazines those clever 
burlesque poems which, m their collected fonn, came to 
be known as the Bon GaulUer BaUadt. As the survey 
included contemporary literary events, the Laureateship 
fonned a theme for a display of brilliant though not 
caustic wit. The authors represent Soutbey's death as 
the signal for a general uprising of the poetasters. 

He's dead, he's dead, the Lanraate's dead : Twas thus the 
cry began. 

And straightway evsry gatret-ioof gave up its minstrel man ; 

Ftom Grub Strest, and irom Houadsditch, and from Farrii^' 
don Within, 

The poets all towards vndtehall poured on with eldritch din. 

The first Lord Lytton (then Sir Edward Bulwer 
L3rtton) thus amusingly sets forth his claim to the 
poetical crown — 

Oh, I see— old Southey's dead I 
TheyHl want some bard to fill the vacant chair, 

And drain the annual butt — and oh I what head 

More fit with laurel to be garlanded 
Than this, which, coried in many a fragrant coil, 
Breathes of Castalia's streams, and best Macassar oil ? 

But Lsrtton is eclipsed by Robert Montgomery, author 
of Tha Omnipresence of the Deity (which ran through no 
fewer than twenty-nine editions), and of Satan. 

I fear no rival for tiie vacant throne ; 
No mortal thunder shall ecbpae my own t 
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Tennyson is abo represented as a candidate, his poem. 
The Merman, being parodied onder the title of The 
Laweate. Bat his time was not yet. An older and a 
greater poet most first receive the laurel, and so, in the 
words of Bon Ganltier, 

They led oui Wordsworth to Uie Quoeo — she ciownedbim with 

the bays. 
And wished him many happy yeara, and many qoazter-days : 
And ii you'd have the >to^ told hy abler lipe than mi«e, 
You've tmt to call at Rydal Uount, and taste ttie Laureate's 

winel 

Wordsworth holds a unique position in the long ancestral 
line of royal poets. If we except the ode composed in 
connection with the installation of the Prince Consort 
as Chancellor of Cambridge University, the aathorship 
of which, as will be shown presently, is extremely dabioos, 
he is the only Poet Laureate who never wrote a single 
line in that capacity. In his case, the office was purely 
honorary, and was bestowed, in Peel's words, as " a 
tribute of respect whidi is justly due to the first of 
living poets." 

-' The bestowal of the office tm Wordsworth marked 
another turning-point in the history of the Lanreatesfaq). 
It signified that the old idea of a Poet Laureate as a 
savant of the Crown compelled to drill his mnse to 
perform c^tain pieces of task-work was obsolete, 
and that in hs place there had come a more dignified 
conception of the office. Henceforward, the Laoreate- 
ship was to be regarded as the fitting accompaniment of 
poetical renown — as an office to be conferred on an 
eminent and representative poet, but to which no com- 
pulsory duties were attached. With Sonthey (at least 
during the earlier years) the Lanreateship was simply 
a Court appointment with an allotted task ; with 
Wordsworth it was purely an honour — a worthy 
recognition of commanding poeticat^enius. 
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A re^new of the drcnmstances atteoding Wordsworth's 
appointment will clearly demonstrate the marked change 
in the attitude of the Crown towards this ancient office. 
Sonthey died on 21st March, 1843, and a few days later 
Wordsworth received a letter from Earl De La Warr, the 
Lord Qiamberlain, annoimcing that he had recommended 
Qoeen Victoria to ofier him the Laureateship, and that 
Her Majesty had signified her gracious approval. 

Wordsworth immediately but respectfully declined the 
office. He was very sensible of the honour, especially 
of succeeding his friend Soathey ; bat it imposed doti^ 
which, far advanced in life as he was, he could not venture 
to undertake. The Lord Chamberlain again wrote, 
jn^ssing the office on him, and assnrmg him that the 
duties would be merely nominal. This was followed up 
by a letter from the Prime Minister (Sir Robert Peel). 
It is dated 3rd April, 1843, and gives "dignified 
expression to the national feeling in the matter." 

The letter is as fc^ws — " My dear Sir,— I hope you 
may be induced to reconsider your dedsicm with regard 
to the appointment of Poet Laureate. The ofEer was 
made to you by the Lord Qiamberlain, with my 
entire concurrence, not for the purpose of imposing 
on you any onerous or disagreeable duties, but in 
order to pay you that tribute of respect which is 
justly due to the first of living poets. The Queen 
entirely approved of the nomination, and there is 
one unanimoos feeling on the part of all who have 
heard of the proposal (and it is pretty generally 
known), that there could not be a question about the 
selection. Do not be deterred by the fear of any obliga- 
tions which the appointment may be supposed to imply. 
/ will undertakt tiutt you shall have nothing required from 
you. But as the Queen can select for this honourable 
appointment no one whose claims for respect and honour. 
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on account of eminence as a poet, can be placed in com- 
petition with yotus, I trust yon will not longer hesitate 
to accept it. Believe me, my dear Sir, with sincere 
esteem, most faithfully yours, Robert Peel."' 

The cordiality of this letter, coupled with the express 
understanding that acceptance of the office imposed no 
restraint on his independraice, put an end to Words- 
worth's hesitancy ; and on 4th April, he wrote from 
Rydal Mount, as follows — " Dear Sir Robert, — Haviog 
since my first acquaintance with Horace borne in mind 
the charge which he tells us frequently thrilled bis ear. 



I could not but be deterred from incurring responsibilities 
which I might not prove equal to, at so late a period of 
life ; but as my mind has been entirely set at ease by 
the veiy kind and most gratifying letter with which you 
have honoured me, and by a second communication from 
the Lord Oiamberlain to the same effect, and in a like 
s{nrit, I have accepted with unqualified pleasure a dis- 
tinction sanctioned by her Majesty, and which expresses, 
upon authority entitled to the highest respect, a sense 
of the national importance of Poetic Literature ; and 
so favourable an opinion of the success with which it has 
been cultivated by one, who, after this additional mark 
of your esteem,* cannot refrain from again assuring yon 
how dee[Jy sensible he is of the many and great obUga- 
tions he owes to your goodness, and who has the honour 
to be, dear Sir Robert, most faithfully, your bumble 
servant, William Wordsworth."" 

The warrant of his appointment is dated 6th April, 
1843, and specifies that be is " to have, hold, exercise, 

' Lift, by Wm. Knigbt, Ui. 485-6. 

■ Peel had in 1842, at the instigatioo of Gladitone, bestowed oa 
the poet an annnity of /SOO tern the Qvil List. 
* lift, by Wm. Kiught, iii, 436. 
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and enjoy all the rights, profits, and privileges apper- 
taining to the c^ce." On his acceptance, Wordsworth 
kissed hands, and, according to a persistent and wide- 
spread, but wholly tmfounded belief, wrote the foDow- 
ing sonnet, the colossal egotism of which most strike 
every Wordsworthian as being in strange contrast to the 
poet's nsoal reserve and diffidence.* 

Bays t which in fonner days have graced Hie brow 

Of some, who lived and loved, and sang and died ; 

Laaves tlkat were gathered oa the pleasant side 

Of old Pamassna from Apollo's bough ; 

Vnth palpitating hand I take ye now, 

Simx worthier minatrel there is none beside. 

And with a thrill of song half deified, 

I bind them proudly on my locks of snow. 

There shall they bide, till he who follows next. 
Of whom I cannot even guess the name, 
9iall by Conrt tavonr, or some vain pretext 
Of fancied merit, desecrate the same. 

And think perchance, he wears them qnite as well 

As the sole bard who sang of Peter BeU 1 

Wordsworth, as Myers says,* " filled with silent dignity 
the post of Laureate till after seven years' space a 
worthy successor received 

This lanrel gieener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base." 

The appointment, as the same writer pomts out, was 
significant in several respects. The mercenary feature^ 
of former appointments were here entirely absent. 
It was not a political job ; still less was it a recognition 
of courtier-like qualities. There was no soggestion that 
the poet was well qualified to write adulatory verse as 
liis predecessors had done. Wordsworth had made it 
dear that he would accept the office on his own terms, 
■which were purely literary, or on none ; and the Crown 
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not only acknowledged their reasonableness, bat declared 
them to be the only terms. The appointment was, 
tber^ore, before all else, a national recognition of the 
claims of Poetry ; and, in the second place, it testified 
that in Wordsworth the ait of EngliBh verification 
found its highest living embodiment. 

How slender was the tie which boond Wordsworth to 
the Court may be judged by the fact that he wrote no 
official poems, and that only on one occasion daring his 
seven years' tenure of the Laureateship did be leave his 
retreat in the heart of his beloved Lakeland to attend 
a Court function. In May, 1845, he obeyed an impera- 
tive summons of the Lord Chamberiam to attend a State 
ball at Buckingham Palace. 

There must have been, as Professor Knight remarks, 
" something not a little incongmoos in the severdy 
simple, almost austere, poet of seventy-five years attend- 
ing a ceremonial of this kind." ^ Haydon notes in his 
Diary, under date 3rd Hay, 1845 : " Dear old Words- 
worth called, looking hearty and strong. ' I came up 
to go to the State ball,' said he, ' and the Lord 
Chancellor ' (doubtless the Lord Chamberiain b meant) 
' told me at the ball I ought to go to the levte.' " 

And to the lev^e Wordsworth went, but in a Court 
dress belonging to Samud Rogers, and wearing a sword 
once owned by Sir Humphry Davy. " What," exclaims 
Haydon, " would Hazlitt say now ? The poet of the 
lakes in bag-wig, sword, and rufBes I " Haydon also 
remaiks that the fitting of the Court dress was no easy 
matter. " It was a squeeze, but by pulling and haoling 
they got him in." " Fancy," he adds, " the high priest 
of mountain and of flood on his knees in a Conrt, the 
quiz of the courtiers, in a dress that did not belong to 
him, with a sword that was not his own and a coat 

> Lilt of Wordtwmth. Ui, 468. 
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which he borrowed." * Haydon, fl4io was wont to 
r^ard Wmrdsworth as Nature's high priest, could not 
bear to " associate a bag-wig and sword, mfBes and 
buckles, with Helvellyn and the mountain solitudes." 
Talfourd, on the other hand, admitted that it was a 
" gloiy " to have compelled the Court to send for 
Wordsworth ; but, asks Haydon, " would it not have 
been a greater glory had he stayed away " ■ — an opinion 
with which it is impossible not to agree. 

On returning home, the Laureate wrote an interesting 
account of his novel experience to his friend, Profess(»' 
Reed ; " The reception given me by the Queen, at bia: 
ball, was most gracious. Mrs. Everett, the wife of your 
minister, among many others, was a witness to it, with- 
out knowing who I was. It moved her to the shedding 
of tears. This effect was in part produced, I suppose, 
by American habits of feeling, as pertaining to a 
republican government. To see a grey-haired man of 
seventy-five years, kneeling down, in a laige assemUy, 
to kiss the hand of a young woman, is a sight for which 
institntions essentially democratic do not fnvpare a 
spectator of either sex, and must naturally place the 
opmions upon which a republic is founded, and the 
sentiments which support it, in strong contrast with a 
Government based and upheld as ours is." 

In this letter also Wordsworth makes a generous 
reference to the young poet who was to succeed him in 
the Laureatesbip. " I saw Tennyson in London several 
times. He is decidedly the first of our living poets, 
and I hope will give tlie worid still better things. Yon 
will be pleased to learn that he expressed, in the 
strongest terms, his gratitude to my writings. To this 
I was far from indifferent, though persuaded that he is 
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not moch in sympathy with what I ^lould mjrsdf most 
value m my attempts, viz., the spirituality with which 
I have endeavonred to invest the material anivene, and 
the moral relations ondo' which I have wished to 
exhibit its most ordinary appearances." 

In January, 1846, Wordsworth presented a copy of 
bis poems to the Queen, upon the fiy-leai of which he 
inscribed the following verses-- 

Deign, Scrftxmga Histreaa 1 to accept a. lay. 
No Lanreate offering of elaborate art ; 

Bnt Hlatation taking its glad way 
From deep rec«eaes of a loyal heart. 

Queen, Wfe, and Mother t may All-judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on Thee and Thine 

Felidty that only can be given 
On earth to goodneae bleat by grace, divine. 

Lady 1 devontly honoured and beloved 
Through every realm confided to thy sway ; 

Mayst thou punue thy conrse by God approved. 
And He will teach thy people to obey. 

As thou art wont, thy Bovereign^ adorn 

WiOi woman's gentleness, yet firm and staid ; 

So shall that earthly cxtrm tiiy browa have worn 
Be changed for one irtiose 0ory cannot fade. 

And now, by duty urged, I lay this Book 

Before thy Majesty, in hnmble tmst 
That on its amplest pages thon wilt look 

With a boiign Indulgence more than just. 

Nor wiU tiion blame an aged Poet's prayer. 
That issuing hence may steal into tiiy mind 

Some stdace nnder weight of royal care. 
Or grid— Oie inbentance of human kind. 

Fta know we not that from cdestial spheres. 
When Time was young, an inspiration came 

(Ob, were it mine 1) to hallow saddest tears. 
And help life onward in its noblest aim 7 

Shortly after his appointment, Wordsworth's son-in- 
law, Quillinan, suggested the composition of " a hymn 
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to or on the King of kings, in rhymed verse or blank, 
invoking a blessing on the Qoeen and country." " This," 
Qnillinan observes in a letter to Crabb Robinscm, " would 
be a new mode of Healing with the office of Laureate, 
and wonld come with dignity and propriety, I think, 
from a seer of Wordsworth's age and character. I told 
him so ; and he made no observation. I, therefore, 
think it likely that he may consider the suggestion ; 
bat he certainly will not, if he bears that anything of 
that sort is expected from him." * The Laureate may 
have considered Qoillinan's proposal, but he did not 
act on it. 

In 1S47, however, Wordsworth agreed to attempt, on 
behalf of royalty, to " retouch a harp " which had for 
some time been laid aside. The Prince Consort having 
been elected Chancellor of Cambridge University, His 
Royal Highness asked the Laureate to write an ode 
which might be set to music and performed on the 
occasion of his installation. By so doing, the Prince 
wished not only to bear testimony to his admiration for 
the goiius of the toyal poet, but to be " the means of 
preserving for the University of Cambridge another 
valuable work of one of her most distinguished sons."* 

Wordsworth was highly gratified, but the serious, and 
as eventually it turned oat to be, fatal illness of bis 
daughter, Dora, weired heavily on his mind, making 
composition difficult, if not impossible. Though the 
poem was published in the newspapers on the day after 
the installation ceremony as having been " written for 
the occasion by the Poet Laureate, by royal command," 
Wordsworth's share in its composition is extremely 
problematical. Indeed, Professor Knight goes as far 
as to say that the Laureate did not write a single line 
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of the ode ; at any rate he has found no evidence identi- 
fjdng Wordsworth with its aathorshq>. Dr. Cradock 
ascribed it to the poet's nephew, Christopher Words- 
worth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, bat Dr. Kni^t 
asserts, on the strength of a comnmnicatbn from Aubrey 
De Vere, that Wordsworth's son-in-law, Edward QaiHinan, 
was the author of the whole, ahhongh the poet's nei^ew 
may have revised it. According to Aiit»ey De Vere, 
Qoitlinan wrote the Laureate poem at Wordsworth's 
request, " he having himself wholly failed in a reluctant 
attempt to write one." And this testimony is confirmed 
by Miss Fnuuxs Arnold, who says that Quillinan's 
daughter told her that the Cambridge ode " had been 
written by her father, owing to the deep depression in 
which Wordsworth then was."* The internal evidence 
is equally weighty. There b so little characteristically 
Wordsworthian about the ode that one finds it impossible 
not to endorse the view of Aubrey De Vere that if Words- 
worth had written this poem, it is highly improbaUe that 
he would have admitted it to a place am(«ig his works, 
more especially as " he did not hold Laureate odes in 
honour."* Here is the introduction and chorus — 

For thiist of power that Heaven disowns. 
For tetafita, towers, and tiironee. 
Too long inanltMi hy the Spoiler'a shock 
Indignsnt Eniope cast 
Her atonny foe at lut 
To reap the whirbrind on a Libyan rock. 

War is passion's baseet game 

Hadly played to win a name ; 
Up starts some tyrant. Earth and Heaven to dare. 

The servile mJUion bow, 
Bttt will the lightning glance aside to spare 

The Despot's laurelled 1»<ow ? 

> S— Prof. KniAt's note in Iho Evenley ed. ol, Wordsworth's 
Workt. voL viii, 3W-I 
• Eversley WonUworlk.ym. 931^1. 
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Chorus. 

War is mercy, gjory, fame, 

Waged in freedom's holy canse ; 
Freedom, such as Man may claim 

Under God'a lestraining laws. 
Such u Album's fame and gli»7 : 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 
Towards the close of the ode, there is a fiattering 
reference to the Queen and the Prince Consort — 
Albert, in thy race we cherish 
A Nation's strength that will not perish 

While Eng^land's sc^tered Line 
True to the King of Kings is foond ; 
Like that Wise^ ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o'er Luther's life, 
>, When fint above the yells of bigot starife 
The trumpet of the Living Won! 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound. 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber beard. 

Chorus. 
What shield more sublime 
E'er was blazoned or sung 7 
And the Prince whom we greet 
From its Hero Is sprung. 

Resound, resound the strain. 
That hails him for oar own I 
Again, again, and yet again, 
For the Church, the State, the Throne t 



Who deigns to grace onr festal rite. 
The pride of the Islands, Victoria the Qoeen. 
Altogether the ode is decidedly mediocre, and wonid 
not have been quoted at such length were it not for 
the fact that it is a literary cariosity in the sense of 
being the only poem to which Wordsworth's name is 
attached in his capacity of Poet Laureate. 

But despite its dubious authorship, the ode, which 
was set to music by Thomas Attwood Walmisley, 
" proved most effective m perfonnance." ' By that 
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is iat)babty meant that the music was better than the 
poem. Wordsworth, however, was the recipient of 
many congratulatory messages which, in the dicom- 
stances, must have been somewhat eml^rrassing. 
Julius Chailes Hare thanked him for " the noble 
Installation Ode . . . which has stirred me more than 
any poem I have read for a long time. I have been 
wondering, since I heard yon were to write an Ode for 
the occa^on, bow yon would extricate yoorseli from 
what I feared yoa woold deem a dif&colt and iiicsome 
task . . ■ ; but I had not at all divined the grand 
succession of great national pictures and moral ideas 
yoa were about to combine with such felicity around 
the solemnity of the day." Hadame Bonseai character- 
ised the ode as " really affecting, because the striking 
point selected was founded in fact, all exaggeration and 
humbug being avoided."^ Adam Sedgwick, the geol<^;ist, 
wrote that the performance " was followed by one of the 
most rapturous manifestations of feeling I have ever 
had the happiness of witnessing." Sedgwick's only 
regret was that " the venerable poet who had poured 
out the stores of his mind to do honour to our Queen's 
visit, and to grace the triumph of h^ husband,"* was 
unable to witness the ceremony. 

The truth is, Wordsworth fully intended to be 
present, but the illness of his daughter (who died a few 
days later), and the consequent dejection, made a visit 
to Cambridge impossible. His nephew, Christopher, 
however, attended the ceremony, and from him the poet 
received an interesting account of the memorable day. 
" My dear uncle," wrote Christopher, " I was in the 
Senate House on Tuesday during the performance of the 
Installation Ode ; and, being on the platform very near 
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Her Majesty and the Chancellor, and among all the 
grandees, I had the best opportunity of hearing and 
seeing the effect it produced, and I assure you that 
nothing could be more gratifying than the manner in 
which it was received. All seemed to admire the 
patriotic and moral spirit of the Ode, and I think it 
did good to many hearts, as well as gave fdeasnre to 
many ears. It was even performed in Loi^n in the 
Hanover Square Rooms." * 

Wordsworth'6 tenute of the Laureateship was ont- 
Mrardly the least eventful. Called to the office when the 
burden of years and oi sorrow pressed heavily, it would 
have been surprising had it been otherwise. Bat even 
supposing the distinction had been Wordsworth's vbea, 
as in the case of Tennyson, the dew of youth was 
still upon him, it is doubtful whether he would have 
been an ideal Laureate, as his successor unquestionably 
was. His genius did not lie m the direction of giving 
appropriate poetic expression to national feelings and 
aspirations. We cannot imagine ^^rn rising to his full 
stature in celebrating deeds of martial heroism, or in 
ronsing the patriotism of his countrymen. Nevertheless, 
the Laureateship was immeasurably richer by being 
associated with the name of William Wordsworth. 

* Lite, by Wm. KoJ«ht, iU, 479-7. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON 
One characteristic of the Georgian Laureates was th^ 
comparative yonthfulness. Of the eight poets who held 
office under the foar Georges, oaiy two — Gibber and 
Warton — ^were above the age of forty-^ve at the time 
of their appointment. On the other hand, Ensden hjid 
barely entered his thirtieth year when he received the 
laurel, while Soathey was bat thirty-mue— the same age 
as Diyden. Bat with the advent of the Victorian era, 
it seemed as if the poetical cbaplet was going to rest 
only on the brows of patriarchs. Wordsworth bad 
reached the respectable age of seventy-three when be 
became Poet Laureate, and when he died in 1850, 
strenaooa ^orts were made to induce a still more 
venerable poet to soared him — Samnel Rogos, aged 
eighty-seven. 

The proffer of the Laureateship to the genial author 
of The Pleasures of Memory was made by Queen Victoria 
through Prince Albert. His Royal Highness's letter is 
interesting, if for no other reason than that it again 
reveals the ^tifying change in the attitude of royalty 
towards the ancient office. "Although the qiirit of 
the times," wrote the Prince, " has put an end to the 
practice (at all times objecttonaUe) of exacting landa- 
tory Odes from the holder of that office, the Queen 
attaches importance to its maintenance from its his- 
torical antiquity and the means it afEoids to the 
Sovereign of a more personal connection with the Poets 
of the country through one of their chiefs. I am 
authorised, accordingly, to ofEer to you this honorary 
post, and can tell yoa that it will give Her Majesty 
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great pleasure if it were accepted by one whom she has 
known so long, and lAo would so much adom it ; bat 
that she would not have thought of ofiering it to yoa 
at your advanced age if any duties or trouble were 
EAtached to it." * 

Rogers was naturally elated since the Laureateship 
was intended to mean for him what it meant for Wcnds- 
worth — an office which earned with it no duties, but 
was simply a tangible recognition of his services to 
English poetiy. But when a man reaches the age of 
ei^ty-seven, he may well hesitate about accepting evm 
honorary posts, and Rogers's unfailing good sense told 
him that the honour was in the ofEer. 'When " I 
reflected," he wrote to the Prince Consort, " that 
nothing remained of tne but my shadow — a shadow so 
soon to deptut — my heart gave way, and after long 
deliberation and many conflicts within me, I am come, 
but with great reluctance, to the resolution that I must 
decline the offer." ■ 

When Ibigers declared his inability to accept the office, 
the I^ime Minister (Lord John Rossell) submitted to the 
Qaeen the names of no fewer than four poets, any one of 
whom, in bis judgment, would make suitable Laureates. 
These were Leigh Hunt, Sheridan Knowles, Sir Henry. 
Taylor, and Alfred Tennyson. The Queen's choice fell ) 
on the last^nentioned, Her Majesty being stronglj/ 
inflnoiced by the Prince Consort's oithasiastic admira- ; 
tion of the newly-published In Memoriam, and by the^ 
fact that Tennyson had the weighty support of Rogers. 

The latter had, indeed, shown a kindly interest in the 
rising poet, and had done not a little to pave his way 
to fame. When, in 1845, Peel granted Tennyson a Gvil 
List pension of ^£200 a year, he did so partly because he 
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was an admirer of Ulysses, and partly because " many 
competent judges think most highly " of him as a poet 
with " powers of imagination and expression." The 
" competent judges " whom Fed had most in mind, as we 
team from a grateful letter of Tamyson's, were Hallam 
and Rogers. The latter was also consulted by Lord 
John Rossell with regard to the bestowal of the laord. 
" As 3rau wotild not wear the laurel yomsdf," the Prime 
Minister wrote on 3rd October, 1850, " I have mentioned 
to the Qoeen those whom I thon^t most worthy of 
the bonoor. H.H. is inclined to bestow it on Ur. 
Tennyson ; bat I should wish, before the offer is made, to 
know something of his character, as well as of his literary 
meaits. I know yoor opinion of the last by yonr advice 
to Sir Roboi Peel, bat I should be glad if jroa coold let 
me know something of bis character and position." ' 
Rog^^'s reply appears to have been quite satisfactory, 
for on 21st October, Lord John Russell hifotmed the 
Prince Consort that " Hr. Tomyson b a fit person to be 
Poet Laureate." 

Kothing was further from Tennyson's thoughts than 
that he should succeed Wordsworth in the Laureateship ; 
and when one November morning in 1850, a letter 
arrived from Windsor Castle conveying the offer of the 
post, bis feelings may more easily be imagined than 
described. Curiously enoo^, however, the night before 
the offer reached him he dreamt that the Prince Consort 
came and kissed him on the cheek, and that he acknow- 
ledged this token of r^ard by remarking : " Very kind, 
but very German."* The royal letter was coached in 
similar terms to that sent to Rogers, Her Majesty, 
through ber secretary, expressing the opinion that in 
order that the office should remain in harmony with 
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pal^ opinion, it was necessaiy that " it should be 
limited to a name bearing such distincticm in the literary 
worid as to do credit to the E^^intment." * Tennyson 
mminated over the matter for the best part of a day, 
and then wrote two letters, one of acceptance and the 
other of refusal. These he kept in his pocket nntil the 
dinner hoar, when he consulted his friends as to which 
should be despatched. Soon the die was cast, Venables 
having toM him during dinner that if he became Laureate, 
he should always, when he (Tennyson) dined out, be 
offered the Uver-wing of a fowl — a rather paltry reason, 
but this was only a Tennysonian joke. As a matter of 
fact, the poet's friends strongly counselled him in favour 
of acceptance, and he did not oppose their wishes. 
Indeed, it cannot be doubted that Tennjrson was fully 
apprehensive of the bi^ honour conferred on a poet 
who had as yet only crossed the threshold of a 
resplendent poetical career. 

No sooner was the name of the new Poet Laureate 
announced, than Tennyson vas bombarded with poetical 
epistles and letters, many of them effusive, and a few 
of them the reverse. " I get such shoals of poems," 
writes the embarrassed Laureate, " that I am almost 
crazed with them ; the two hundred miUion poets of 
Great Britain deluge me daily with poems : truly the 
Lanreateship is no sinecure. If any good soul would 
jost by way of a diversicm send me a tome of prose I " ■ 
For many days after the announcement of his appoint- 
ment, Tennjrson ^>ent most of his time in acknowledging 
the congratulations of his friends. " I have no passion 
for Courts," he wrote to the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 
" but a great love of privacy. ... It (the appointment) 
is, I believe, scarce ^£100 a year, and my friend, R. M. 
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Milites, tells me that the price of the patent and Court 
dress will swallow ap all the first year's income. . . . 
I expect an heir to nothing aboat next Uarch or ApiiL 
I suppose I most lay by the Laureate's hire for him as 
Soathey did." ^ 

In February, 1851, Tennyson received the fiist intima- 
tion of his official literaiy position in the form of a 
tommons to attend a lev^. This necessitated the 
procuring of a Court dress, a task which baffled the new 
Laureate. Tennyion notes in his diary that he and 
his wife drove about in search of the garments, but 
their quest proved unavailing, and the poet could not 
attend the lev6e. Rogers, howevn, hearing of his 
friend's ptight, and being anxious that he should not be 
kept from attending the next levte, offered his own 
Court dress which, as has already been mentioned, was 
worn by Wcsdsworth at his first and cmly State 
function, and had been promised to the Wordsworth 
family as an heirloom. " I well remember," says Sir 
H«iry Ta^r, " a dinner b St James's Place i^en the 
question arose whether Samuel's (Rogos) suit was 
spacioas enough for Alfred." * Wordsworth had been 
squeezed into it, but Tennyson, being a tall man, pre- 
sented a sartorial problem of a different, though not less 
formidable, kind. " The coat," says Tennyson, " did 
wellenouj^, but about other parts of the dress there was 
some anxiety felt for the lev^ on March 6th, as they had 
not been ti^ on." ' Happily, after considerable altera- 
tion and adjustment, all obstacles were surmounted, and 
Tennyson duly attended the State function in a Court 
dress which had previously been worn by two poets, 
one of whom had been, and the other mi^t have been, 
Poet Laureate. 

> Mmoir. i, 386. 

* Rogtri and hU C<mi*mfiorarUt, H, 355, note. 

■ UmmHr. i, 338. 
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It niay here be well to note some <A. the oudn 
charactenstks of Tennyson's Laureatesbip before refer- 
ring to the bng and manorable list of odes which he 
composed in connection with his ofiice. Tennyson was 
not only Poet Laureate for a much longer period than 
any of his thirteen predecessors, bat he was incom- 
parably the greatest. And in sasong this, it is not 
forgotten that the poetical saccession includes the 
Alining names of Ben Jonson and Dryden. 

Tennyson was the ideal Poet Laureate. His con- 
ception of the ditties of the office was as sound as it was 
novel, and because it was sound, he invested the 
Laoreatesbip, it^iich, antn the days of Sonthey, had 
been a petty Court office, with national interest and 
importance. He rightly surmised that a Poet Laureate 
ouj^t to have better work on hand than the mere 
apotheosization of the sovereign and the chronicling of 
outstanding events in the life of the Court. It was 
bis duty to identify the office with the Ufe and welfare 
of the nation — to give poetical expression to the com- 
manding traits of the national character. A Poet 
Laureate should ^ve appropriate utterance to a nation's 
cherished traditions and aspirations, its joys and its 
sorrows, its predilections, and even its prejudices. It 
was his function, too, to rouse its patriotism, to celebrate 
its triumphs in peace and in war. to deq>en its reverence 
for the throne, to encourage it in its strivings after^ 
higher levels of national attainment. 

No doubt, the times were singularly propitious for 
giving effect to so daring and lofty a conception of the 
Laureatesbip. The older wearers of the laurel were 
compelled to conform to conditions which were wholly 
alien to the spirit of the early days of the Victorian era. 
Nevertheless, to Tennyson belongs the credit not only 
of having seen that the time had arrived for a broader 
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and more dignified interpretation of the daties of the 
Lanreateship, but of giving brilliant and memoniUe 
effect to his conception. 

Tennyson was eminently qualified by birth, tiaihijig, 
and disposition to be the Laureate of the Victorian en. 
He was himseU the visible embodiment of the character- 
istics of the average Briton. He loved his coontry with 
an invincible love, and was profonndly conscions of its 
greatness. He was thrilled by its gioiions past, and, 
knowing bis countrymen to be loyal, brave, industrioiis, 
and enterpiisiog, he set no limits to its fotnre 
posntHlities. 

While sharing to the taU the feelings, tastes, and desres 
of the typical Englishman of his day, Tennyson was 
able to express these in a poetic language and imagery 
\t4iich all coold imderstand, and most could admire. 
By some happy stroke of genius, as Sir Alfred Lyall 
has observed, he at all times struck powerfully tbe 
right popular note. His Laureate odes do not utter the 
sentiments of a clique : they throb with the heart-beat 
of a nation. Furthomore, what Tennyson wrote was 
not mere metrical exercises such as most of his pre- 
decessors were too fond of practising, but poetry, and 
poetry full of melody and beauty and passion. It is 
also noteworthy that his odes bear the impress of 3 
sturdy mind. Tennyson was very human and at times 
bluntly outspoken ; and he wrote little as Poet Laureate 
which does not reveal his weakness as well as his strength. 

The year 1650 was probably the most memorable in 
Tennyson's long life. It witnessed his marriage, the 
publication of that imperishable threnody. In Memoriam, 
and his appointment to the Laureateship. The first 
brought him the greatest happiness, the second the most 
renown, but the third endeared him to the great mass 
of his countrymen. There was peculiar appropriateness 
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in Tennyson addressing liis first verses as Laureate to 
the Queen. In 1845 Her Majesty mariced her appre- 
ciation by acceding to PeePs recoimnendation that a 
Civil List poision be conferred on him, while five years 
later she chose him ont of a list of four poets to be 
Laureate, Moreover, the Prince Consort, as has been 
indicated, was an ardent admirer of In Memoriam. 

The poem To the Queen (1851) at once arrested atten- 
tion, its simple melody and depth of feeling, contrasting 
strikingly with the dithyramlnc effosions of Southey. 
After paying his iUustiions predecessor what has been 
termed a " n^ative compliment," Tennyson asks the 
Qaeen to accept his poetu:al offering — 

Take, Madam, tiiis pocM* book of aong ; 
For tho' the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chusbere, I could trust 

Your kmdnesB. May yon rule us long. 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day t 
May childreu of our children aay, 
"She wrought her people lasting good.: 

" Her court was pure ; her hit serene ; 

God gave her .peace ; her land reposed, 
A thousand clainu to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen." 

Having dntifnlly addressed his Sovereign, Tennyson 
busied himself with the composition of several national 
and patriotic lyrics. While in his breast glowed a 
wann patriotism, he was no bigot claiming his own 
country to be without spot or blemish. The behaviour 
of France after the war of 1870 compelled his unstinted 
admiration, and no one rejoiced more than he when 
it was foond possible for Britain and France to 
co-operate for the good of the world. But in 1851 he 
was smonsly distmstful of our neighboois across the 
Qiannel. Nor is this to be wondered at, consi<tering 
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tliat it was the year of the amp d'Hat, and that it Icx^ed 
as if the theatricalities of N^tokoD III would gravely 
menace the peace of Europe. 

In this frame of mind, Temiyson dashed off Britons 
Guard Your Oum and Hands Alt Round, which were 
printed in the Examiner. The latter, Landor character- 
ised as " incomparably the best (convivial] lyric in the 
langoa^." * And no one who reads its inspiriting lines 
will be disposed to cavil at Landor's judgment. It is a 
tnunpet call to bis countrymen not only to be mindful 
of the Motherland, bat of that great empire on which 
the sun never sets. Tennyson was, to quote Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain's phrase, " thinking imperially " when onr 
grandfathers had hardly become consdons of the 
existent of the British Empire. 

First pledge our Queen this solemn night. 
Then dnnk to England, ovcrjr guest; 

Hut mui'B the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his n&tive country best. 

Hay freedom's oak for ever live 



God the traitor's hope confound I 
To this great cause of Preed<»n diink, my friends. 
And ttks great name of &)gland, roond and Fonnd 

To all the loyal hearts who long 

To keep oar English Empire whole t 
To all onr noble sons, the strong 

New England of the Southern Pole 1 
To England under Indian skies, 

To those dark millicHts of hxx realm 1 
To Canada whom we love and prize, 

Whatever statesman hold the helm. 
Hands all round t 

God ttie traitor's hope confound t 
To this great name of England drink, my friends. 

And all her glorious empire, round and round. 
■ ttltmair, i, 345, note. 
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To all our statesmen bo they be 

True leaden of the land's desire I 
To botitt our Houan, may tfaey see 

Beyond tha boron^ and Hie shire t 
We sail'd wbenrver diip could sail. 

We founded many a mi^ty state ; 
Pny God our greatness may not fail 

'An' craven feais oiE beuig gnat. 
Hands all round I 

God the traitor's hope confound I 
To ttiia great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round. 

But if Tennyson was compelled to lament the disturbed 
state of political affairs abroad, he conld sound the note 
of thanks^ving at home. The Great Exhibition held 
at the Crystal Palace in 1851 was a signal triomph of the 
arts of peace. The Exhibition created tremendous 
iDterest. nothing of the kind ever having been seen 
before. The Prince Consort, who had laboured untir- 
ingly for the promotion of science and art and industry, 
rc^uded the huge palace of glass and iron which the 
sl^ of Sir Joseph Paxtoa had reared at Sydenham, as 
the crown of his endeavours. It was, therefore, fitting 
that the Laureate should poetically celebrate an event 
which played so large a part in the life (^ the Prince 
and of the nation. The ode which Tennyson composed 
was song at the opening of the Exhibition, and was 
altogether worthy of the occasion. The jubilant note 
is sounded clear and strong in the opening stanza — 

Uplift a thousand voices fall and sweet. 
In this wide ball with earth's invention stored. 
And praise the InvisiUe universal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet. 
Where Sdence, Art, and Labour have ontpour'd 

Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 

The Laureate then proceeds to descant on the treastues 
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gathered within the " f^jant aisles " of the spaaots 
Palace-treasnres 

Rich in model and desiga 

and 

Kron^t from under every ttar, 
Hown tcom over every main, 
And mixt, 4a life ia mizt with pain, 

Tbe wOTks of peace with works of war. 

The ode ends as loftily as it began, the Laureate 
appealing to 

The wise lAo think, the wise who reign 

to 

Let the fair wbite-wing'd peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the skv. 
And mix the seasons and the golden boon ; 
Till each man find his own in all men's good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature's powers. 
And gathering all ttte fruits of earth and 
crown'd with all her flowers. 

In 1852 appeared The Third of Febntary, in which 
Tennyson sternly rdiaked those who, in regard to the 
attitude of France, said 

That England's honest censure went too far. 

The Laureate loves " kind Peace," but not - 
This F^och God, the child of HeU, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise. 
Uoreover. he dare not " by silence sanction lies " 
As long as we remain, we mast speak free, 

Tho' all the storm of Europe on us br^ik ; 
No little German state are we. 

But the one voice in Europe : we mmu ^>eak ; 

That if to-night our greatness were struck dead. 

There might be left some record of tiie things we said. 

In September, 1852, the Duke of Wellington died, and 

Tennjrson composed that ode which, although it 

was received at the time with " all bat univosal 
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depredation," > is now reckoned one of the jewels of his 
poetical crown. The poem, which ^ipeared on the morning 
of the f mieral, was roundly abased by the Press as merely 
a conventional Laureate ode. The truth is, the nation 
had so loDg been accustomed to having the great events 
of its history commemorated in bad odes, that it could 
not £^predate a good one. 

Tennyscm was indignant at the reimiaches cast upon 
him, and vehemently asserted that his poem had been 
written "from genuine admiration of the man." So 
convinced, indeed, was he of the merits of the ode (which, 
however, he slightly altered for the better in sabsequent 
editions), that he informed his pablishers that if they lost 
by it, he would decline to accept the whole sum of £200 
which they had offered him. " I consider it," he wrote, 
" quite a sufficient loss if you do not gain by it." * 

The Laureate's opinion of the Wellington ode has been 
amply confirmed by the judgment of posterity, which 
is not overstated by Sir Alfred Lyall when he says : 
" It is probably the best poem on a national event that 
has ever been struck off by a Laureate under the sudden, 
impatient spur of the moment." ■ The Wellington ode 
is solemn, grand, sublime. It breaks upon the ear like 
the pealing of a great organ. No more noble or dignified 
expression of a nation's grief is to be found in the Engli^ 
tongue. The poem is too long, and, happily, too well 
known to be quoted in full, but it is difficult to refrain 
from recalling the muffled music of the opening lines — 
I 
Bury the Great Dulu 

Vfttb an etnpire'a lamentation. 
Let na buy the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 

> Mtmoir. i. 362-3. 

■ Mtmoir. i, 382. 

• L#« 0/ T*niyt<m (E.H.L.), p. 77. 
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Moomtog when thai leaden fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall. 
And aoiTow dar^ma bamtet aiid ball. 

II 

Where ahall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
Hen, In streaning London's ceotial roar. 
Let the sonad of tboae he wrongfat for, 
And the feet of tiioae he fought for, 
Echo Tound taia bonea for evennon. 

Ill 



Let the long long pcocesston go. 
And let the sorrowing crowd abont it grow. 
And let the monmful maitial mu^ blow ; 
The last great Englishman Is low. 

The Crimean war gave Tennyson another opportunity 
of proving his singular power of giving vivid and 
memorable poetic expression to the 'feelings and defies 
of patriotic Britons. He followed the fortunes of the 
conflict with the keenest interest, and was constantly 
on the look oat for some incident i^ch would laid 
itself to poetical treatment. When tidings arrived of 
the battle of the Alma, the Laureate wrote the first 
verse of a song entitled. The Alma River, vrtiich his wife 
finished and set to music. Tennyson's lines are as 
follows — \ 

FrMichman, a band in tiiine I 
Our flags have waved together t 

Let us drink to the health of thine and mine 
At the battle of Ahna River. > 

In December, 1854, the Lanieate was thrilled by the 
Times' description of the chaise of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava, and in a few minutes be had committed to 
paper that immortal war-song, The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. The Times' correspondent, in bis account of 

> Mtmoir. i. 380. 
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the episode, bad used the phrase " some one had 

blundered," and on this Tennyson rang the chaiigea with 
magnificent efiect. Carioasly enough, the phrase was 
objected to, and the poet put forth a revised version in 
1^5, in wluch it was omitted. But he soon realised 
that he himseU had most grievously blundered in 
hearkening to the cotmsel of his friends ; and, in later 
editions of the poem, he wisdy retained its original and 
infinitely superior form. The Charge of the Light Brigade 
is an undying paean to British valonr. The fire and the 
fury of the poem are overpowering, and we are almost 
irresistibly compelled to exclaim, with Dominie Sampson, 
" Prodigious " 1 It would be superfluous to quote a 
poem which every schoolboy knows. Suffice it to say 
that Tennjrson has covered the memorable chai^ of 
"the six hundred" at Balaclava with unfading glory. 
To the end of time, every Briton capable of being moved 
by deeds of martial heroism, will 

Honour ttie charge they made I 
Honour Uie light Kigade, 
Noble BIX taondred 1 

The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, threw the 
country once more into a whirlpool of excitement, and 
again the Laureate sought to fittingly commemorate the 
gallantry of onr soldie^. But neither in The Defence 
of Lvcknow nor in the lines he wrote on the arriW of 
the news of the death of Havelock, did he attain to the 
success yrtach had crowned The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. The ftmner poem is too long, and in some 
places over-wrought, with the result that it fails to 
sustain interest. Nevertheless, it contains passages full 
of life and animation; and in the concluding stanza, 
where he describes the relief of Lucknow, the Laureate 
B at his best. 
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Hark cumofude, fusillade I b it true vrbaX waa taU by tiie 

acont, 
Ontmn and Havelock tweaking their way throogii tbe fell 

mntiiieen? 
Stmly Qm pibroch of Europe ia riagiiig again is oar ears I 
All <m a nidden tbe garnsoa ntter a jnbilaiit abont. 
Havelock'9 glorjous Highlanders answer with conqnering dieen. 
Sick from tbe bospital echo tbem, women and childrea ctnne ovt. 
Blessing the wholeaome ii^iite faces of Havdock's good fniileen; 
Kiasing Ihe war-barden'd band of ttie Higblander wet witli 

ttielr tears! 
Dance to Utt pil»t>ch t— saved ) we are saved I — is it yoa ? 

is it you ? 
Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the *''*^"g od 

Heaven I 
" Hold it for fifteen days I " we have held it for et^ty-aeven ! 
And ever aloft on tbe palace roof the old banner of England 

Uew. 

In connection with the wedding of the Princess Royal, 
' Tennyson, at the request of the Queen, tacked on two 
stanzas to the National Anthem, which were song at a 
concert at Buckingham Palace on the evening of the 
wedding day. The verses, which were published in 
the Times of 26th January, 1858, are as follow»— 

God bless our Prince and Bride t 
God keep their lands allied, 

God save the Qneen ! 
Clothe tbem with righteousness, 
Oown them with happiness, 
Tbem with all blessings bless, 

God save the Qneen. 

Fair fall this hallow'd hoar 
Farewell our En^and'a flower, 

God save the Qoeen I 
Farewell, fair rose of Hay t 
Let both the peoples say, 
God UcM thy maniag»^ay, 

God Uess the Qoeen, 

In 1856, Louis Napoleon's vigorous campaign in 
Lombardy agsiinst Austria gave rise to gloomy fore- 
bodings that Britain might again be plunged into a 
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European conflict. The Laureate thereopon attered a 
fresh can to patriotism in Riflemen, Form I urtiich was 
intaided to reinforce an order issued from the War 
Office approving of the formation of volnnteer rifle 
corps. Tennyson was a thoroughgoing omscriptionist, 
and counselled one of the leaders of the Volontea move- 
ment not to rest from his labours until it was " the 
law of the land that every male child in it shall be 
trained to the ose of arms." > Riflemen, Form I undoobtedly 
inflaenced the growth of the Volunteer movonent. 
" It wjH please you to hear," wrote Coventry Patmore 
to Tennyson in Hay, 1859, " that Riflemen, Form ! is 
being responded to. I hear that four hundred clerks 
of the War Oflice alone have at once answered to the 
Government invitation." ' Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand the enthusiasm and practical sympathy which 
the poem evoked. 

There is a sound of thuader afar, 

Storm in the South that darkeng the day t . 

Storm of battle and thunder of war I 
Well if it do not roll our way. 

Stoim, Storm, Riflemen farm ! 

Ready, be ready against the storm t 

Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form I 

Be not deaf to the sound that warns. 
Be not gull'd by a despot's plea I 

Are figs ol thistles P or grapes of thorns ? 
How can a despot feel witii the Flee ? 

Form, Form, Riflemen Form t 

Ready, be ready to meet the Btorm I 

Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form I 

Let your refonns for a moment go t 
Look to yonr butts, and take good aims I 

Better a rotten borough or so 
Than a rotten fleet and a dty in flames I 

Stoim, Storm, Riflemen form t 

Ready, be ready against the storm ! 

Rjflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form \ , 
> M*mow. i. 436. 
■ Ibid., i, 487. 
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Fonn, be ready to do or die t 
Form in Fieedom's name and the Qoeen's I 

"n^ie we bavB got — auek a &ithfal ally 

That only tlie Devil can tdl what he means. 

Fonn, FonOi RjAeiuen Fom I 

Ready, be nady to meet the storm I 

Rifiemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form I 

When the first four of the twelve IdyUs of tiie King 
were published in 1859, no one greeted thdr appearaLOce 
more heartily than the Fiince Consort. As has already 
been mentioned. His Royal Highness was also one of 
the &nt to herald the praises of In Memoriam, and his 
admiration bad not a little to do with the appointment 
of the author to the Laureateship. In 1660 the Prince 
again testified his interest in Tennyson's woiic by 
asking him to write his name in a volmne of IdyUs of 
the King. " You would thus," he wrote, " add a 
peculiar interest to the book containing those beantifol 
songs, from the perusal of which I derived the greatest 
enjoyment." i The Prince's death in 1861 was a great 
blow to the Laureate, vdio incorporated in his Exhibition 
ode a memorial coaplet — 

O silent father of onr Kings to be 
Moom'd In Ihii golden boor of jubilee. 

Tennyson also dedicated to His Royal Highness the 
second edition of IdyUs of the King, the first copies of 
which he forwarded to the Princess Alice, who replied 
that the poet " could not have chosen a more beautiful 
or true testimonial to the memory of him who was so 
really good and noble." ' 

Kor was the Queen less cordial in her appredation of 
the genius of her Poet Laureate. At O^me, on an 
A{Mil day in 1862, Her Majesty and Tennyson met for 
the first time after the death of the Prince Coasfxrt. 
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The Queen said, among other kind things, that next 
to the Bible, In Memoriom was her comfort, the Fiince 
being so like the picture of Arthur Hallam in the poem.^ 
The Laureate was much affected, and from that day 
the ties which bound him to the Royal Family were 
drawn closer. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales, in 1863, t»x>n^t 
the Laureate once more to the front, and A Welcome to 
Alexandra may well be r^^ded as one of his happiest 
efforts. Tennyscm struck the right note, which he did 
not do in the ode in which he welcomed Haiie Alexan- 
drovna on her marriage to the Duke of Edinburgh 
in 1874. A We lcome J o^Altxandra is a model of its 
kind, and, if it has not yet lost its charm, it is not 
merely because the " Sea-Kings' dan^ter," happily, still 
survives, but because of its inherent poetical worth. 
The opening lines have a haunting beauty. 

Seo-IQii^' (Unghtor from <xvts the s«a, 
AlBumdiKl 
Saxoo and Norman and Dan« are we. 
Bat all of tu Dodm in oxa wdcome of Ums, 

Alexandra I 
Welcome her, thnnders of fort and of fleet I 
Welcome her, tbnndering cheer of tiie street I 
Wdcome her, all thin^ yonlhfiil and sweet. 
Scatter tiie blosaom under her feet t 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers t 
Hake music, O Urd, in the new-budded bowers t 
IHazon yonr mottoes of blesahig and prayer I 
Wdcome her, welcome her, all that is oun I 

In 1872 Tennyson completed Idylls of the King, and] 
for this, his most important, perhaps his greatest, work/ 
he wrote an epilogue To the Queen, in which he makes 
felicitous allusion to the boundless enthusiasm which 
greeted the recovery of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII) from a six weeks' attack of typhoid fever. 

< JtffMO*-, i, 48t. 
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O Loyal to the royal in thyaeU, 
And loyal to tby wnd, as this to the«~- 
Bear witness, that reinemberable day, 
When, pate as yet, and fever-worn, du: FriDce 
Who scarce had idack'd his flickering life agaia 
F^om halfway down the shadow of the grave, 
I^st witii thM thro' thy peo|rie and tiuir lova. 
And London roll'd one tide of joy thro' all 
Hoi trebled miiKnnw, and loud Itaguoa of man. 

Tamyson had the Bingolar experience of bang oCEered 
a baronetcy, first by a Liberal Premier, and then, in the 
fonowing year, by a Conservative Premier. One of the 
poet's closest friends and admirers was Gladstone. 
When that statesman was head of the Govenunent in 
1873, he desired that a baronetcy should be confened 
on the Laureate. The poet, however, took the some- 
what onasnal course of declining the honoor for himself, 
but expres^ng a wish that his s<»i should become a 
baronet in bis father's lifetime. Glad&t(M)e was not 
averse to the soggestion, bat Tennyson's son was, and 
the matter thereupon dropped. 

The honour was again offered by Diara^ and again 
declined by the poet for himsdf, though, as before, he 
wished it for his son, with this difference, that instead 
of being conferred during bis (the Laureate's) life, it 
should now be bestowed after his death. Disraeli, how- 
ever, considered that sudi a coarse was contrary to all 
precedent. 

In 1883 Gladstone made another attempt to h<moar 
the Laureate — ^this time by recommending him to the 
Queen for a peerage. The subject was first mooted in 
September of that year, ladiile Gladstone and tbe poet 
were <m a cruise tc^iether in the Pembroke Castte. On 
9th October the Queen wrote from Balmoral Castle that 
it would afford her " mudi pleasure to confer on my Poet 
Laureate, who is so univwsally admired and respected, 
a mark of my recognition of the great services be has 
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rendered to literature." ^ But Tennyson had consider- 
able mtsgiviiigs at parting with his " sim[de name." and . 
it was not until January of the following year that he \ 
decided to accept the peerage, which had been / 
persistently pressed on him. 

Tennyson was now seventy-five, and though he lived 
for nearly nine years longer, he published nothing which 
added materially to his already shining lyrical reputa- 
tion. His relations with Royalty remained close till the 
very end. At the request of the Prince of Wales, he 
wrote an ode in celebration of the opening of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition by the Queen, the last stanza 
of which has a strong imperial flavour. 

, SbareiB of our gloriona past. 

Brothers, most we part at last ? 

SbaJl we not thro' good and ill 

Cleave to one another stiU ? 



Into one imperial whole, 
One Tnth Britain, heart and wol I 
Oae life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne t 
^tona, hold yoor own 1 
In 1885. on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of Battenbnrg, the 
Laureate wrote a poem which exhibits that fine bloiding 
of sense and sound so characteristic of Tennyson's poetry. 
The Mother weeps 
At that white faneral of the single life, 
Her maiden daughter's marriage ; and her tears 
Are baU of pleasnre, half of pain — the child 
Is happy — ev'n in leaving htr, but Thou, 
True daughter, whose all-faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 
V^t neither quit the widow'd Crown nor let 
This later li{^t of Love have risen in vain. 
But moving thro' the Mother's home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life, 
Sway'd by each Love, and swaying to eadi Love. 
> Mtmoir, ii, 439. 
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The death of the Duke of Clarence in 1892, provided 
Tennyson with a theme for the last poem he wrote in 
his f^daX hteraiy capacity. It was a fitting close to 
his Laoreateship, 1^ &tr the lon^t, and incomparably 
the most brilliant — 

The bridal girluid faJb npon the bier, 
The ihmdow of a aowa, ttiat o'er him hnng. 
Has vaoish'd in the shadow cast by Death. 

So piiocely, tender, tmthiul, reverent, pure — 
Mourn I That a world-wide Empire mourns yhOx yon, 
Ttiat all the Thrones are clouded by your loas. 
Were slender solace. Yet be comforted ; 
For if this earth be ruled by Perfect Love, 
Then, after bis brief range of blameless days. 
The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 
Sounds happier than the merriest marriage-bell. 
The face of Death is toward the Sun oic Life, 
His shadow darkens earth : his tnier name 
Is " Onward," no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto tlie worlds beat time, tho' faintly heard' 
Until the great HcreaftaT. Ikbnm in hope I 
When Qneen Victoria heard of Tennyson's death, Her 
Majesty sent the foUoinng message to his son, Hallam : 
" The Queen deejdy laments and mourns her noble Poet 
Laureate, who vrill be so nnivetsally regretted, bat he 
has left and3dng works behind him which we shall ever 
treasore." ' 

It is no exa^eration to say that the Queen's words 
found an echo in the heart of ev&ry patriotic Briton. 
For the first time in history the death of the Poet 
Laureate was felt to be a natiotuU loss. And the 
reason is not far to seek. Tennyson so identified him- 
sdf with the strongest feelings and aspirations of bis 
conntiymen, and uttered so lofty a patriotism in verse 
nnrivalled for sweetness and purity, dignity and grace, 
that he could hardly fail to become a popular idol. 
Moreover, bis exalted character, and his sin^e-minded 
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devotion to everything that was pore and lovely ana 
oi good report, made him an inspirational force of the 
most beneficent kind. Unlike Dryden, Tennyson com- 
bined poetical genius of the highest order with an irre- 
proachable character. He conferred far more honour 
on the Laoreatesbip than the Laoreateship could confer 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ALFRED AUSTIN 

The almost unbroken continuity of the Laureatesbip is 
an historical fact of considerable significance. Amid 
all the stress of political and social upheaval, the clash 
of anns, and the supplanting of one dynasty by another, 
Poet Laureate has succeeded Poet Laureate with bat 
two brief interruptions during a period of neatly 300 
years. The first interraption occurred in the reign of 
Charles II, vrhea about two years elapsed between the 
death of D'Avenant and the formal appointment of 
Dryden in 1670 ; the second did not occur until the 
closing decade of the nineteenth century, three years and 
three months elapsing between the death of Tennjrson 
(October, 1892) and the announcement of his successor, 
AUred Austin, on New Year's Day, 1896. 

The tardiness in the latter case was due to the indecision 
of the then Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, who, it most 
be confessed, had rather a difficult part to play. There 
were two poets whose claims to siuceed Tennyson, as 
far as poetry was concerned, were incontestable — William 
Morris and Swinburne. But, even assuming the Laureate- 
ship would have been acceptable to either, which may 
well be doubted, the pronounced Socialism of the one 
and the revolutionary ideas of the other, barred their 
appointment to the office of Court poet. 

Neither of these poets being available. Lord Salisbury 
had to look to the lesser fry, and, in particular, the 
claims of three minor poets were pressed on his atten- 
tion — ^those of Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, and 
Alfred Austin. But the Prime Minister hesitated, for 
neither Arnold, nor Morris, nor Austin were capable of 
maintaining undimmed the lustre of the poetical crown 
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which Tennyson bad laid down. All three, it was felt, 
would discharge the duties of the office with a certain 
amount of credit ; bat what Lord Salisboiy wanted was 
another Tennyson, and another Tennyson he coold 
not get. 

And so, for three years and more, he kept the post 
vacant in the vain hope of the Laureate he desiderated 
taming ap ; but, at last, on 30th December, 1895, he I 
wrote to Austin to inform him that the Queen had \ 
approved of his appointment as Tennyson's successor. I 
Thus it came about that the office was bestowed on a / 
man who combined with his poetical accomplishments | 
an ardent political partisanship. With the Prime 
Minister, Austin had correspondnl on poHtical subjects 
for many years. The new Laureate had also done 
valiant service for the Conservative party in the Press 
and at the polls, a drcomstance which Lord Salisbuiy 
warmly acknowledged in July, 1902, when he wrote to 
Austin to say that he could not leave cffice without 
telling h'Tn how " useful " he had been " on more than 
one critical occasion."^ Austin signalised the occasion 
by inditing the following sonnet to his political chief, 
which he entitled. Thou Good and Faithfid Servant— 

Great, wise, and good, too near lor men to know, 

mi yean shall pass, bow good, bow wise, bow great. 
And Tims sball scao, with \^oa clear if sl<3w. 

This modwt maater-servant of tbe Statt. 
Tbe piotestatioiM vehement, tii« brawl 

Of josUing market-place, ths deafening Uare 
Of factions battle — be disdained them ah. 

For wisdom pointed, duty lay, elsewbere. 
Patient be worked, intmt be waited till. 

No more by consdence bomid to guard and guide, 
Tbe hopes of Beed-time harvest miriit fulfil. 

Then bnng bis rickle by bia own fireside. 
But days uobom will ken) bis record green. 
The nouer Cecil of a notuer Qoeoi. 

^ vfMltMofpw^, a, 17». 
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Austin's appointment, therefore, seemed ancommonly 
Uke a reversion to the political traditions of the Laureate- 
ship of earlier days. Moreover, it was not a very happy 
appointment, Jnawnnch as Tennyson was sncc^ded by 
a poet who had once apcm a time reviled him as well as 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and other Victorian leaders 
of literatttre. It is tme that Austin's volame of short- 
sighted criticism. The PoOry of the Period (1870), bdonged 
to his wayward and impetuous youth, and that when be 
came to the years of poetical understanding, he saw the 
error of his ways, and not only withdrew the olmoxioas 
volume fnsn circulati<m but sedulously cultivated the 
acquaintance of " the greatest Poet of our time, and 
certainly the most popular, my never-to-be-foigottea 
isedecessor in the Laureateship." ^ But while confes- 
non is good for the soul, and manly retractation a 
thing most to be admired, one cannot but recognise 
that there was something incongruous in the idea of a 
Laureate so beloved as Tennyson was being succeeded l^ 
a poet who had disparaged his writings in no half-hearted 
terms. 

More in sotiow than in anger must we regard the critic 
who could deliver it as his judgment that Tennyson was 
not a great poet. This was bad enough, bat Austin 
went farther. To his youthful fancy, not only had the 
author of In Memoriam no claim to a place in the first 
rank, but his place in the second was extremely doubtful. 
Indeed, the c>"^nr^ were that Tennyson would finally 
be classed among the third-rate poets. And th^ 
was given forth as no hasty pronouncement, but as 
a calm and deliberate jadgment. Austin bad read and 
pondered all that the Laureate had written, but had 
failed to discover a single example of a noble tboo^t 
clothed in an appropriate language and imagery. 

> Autobiogntfiky, y, 219. 
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It is, td cotirse, unpleasant, though necessary, to recmll 
a critical effort of which, it is only fair to say, Austin 
repented in his later years, though his repentance was 
somewhat qualified. While he saw fit to withdraw The 
Poetry of the Period from drculation in 1873, he confesses 
even in his Auiobiography, written during the last years 
of his Ufe, that he still thon^t there was "a strong 
element <ft troth"* in the volome. It was the tone 
rather than the opinions expressed in that work that 
Austin deemed nnfortonate. 

Be that as it may, Austin, from being a contemner of / 
Tennjrson's poetry, became, in later years, a rather/ 
servile worshipper. He apparently thought that when' 
he had buried The Poetry of the Period, Tennyson shonld 
have received him with open arms. In the Autobiography 
we read that Tennyson'5 " sensitiveness . . . rendered the 
making of his acqoaintance, which I mach desired, for 
a long time, impracticable."* And no wonder I For 
several years the Laureate kept his belated admirer at 
a. distance ; bat in 1884, the year in which Tennyson 
was raised to the Peerage, Aostin met him for the first 
time at Aldworth. The interview, according to Austin, 
seems to have been wonderfully cordial, though Tenny- 
son committed the venial sin of reminding the younger 
poet that he had once abused him mightily, and bad 
accused him of plagiarising Keats. " Did I ? " answered 
Austin nonchalantly. " At any rate, it was long ago." ' 
From this time onwards, Austin liked Tennyson exceed- 
in^y, and he believed that his goodwill was reciprocated, 
the Laureate ev«r afterwards receiving him most Idndly. 
Tennyson also presented him with two of his books with 
his own inscription in them. Austin, on the other hand, 

> AMtabiogropl'y. ti. 210. 
» tt. 219. 
■ ii,231. 
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wished to present the Laureate with a branch of the 
Poet's Bay, which be had found in full bloom when 
visiting Delphi in 1881, but never had an oppor- 
tunity. On Tennyson's death, however, he sent the 
l»auch to his son Hallam, and it was placed inside the 
ct^hn along with Lady Tomjrson's roses and a volume 
of Shakespeare. And as if to fill the cup of recondlia- 
tion to overflowing, Austin wrote his el^iac poem. The 
PasstHg of Merlin. 

Merlin has g«ie, Heiiiii tJie VfiiMiA who found, 
In tiia Put's gBmnwring tide, and hailed him King, 
Arthor, great tlther'a ecm, and so did sing 

The mystic glorlm tA the Table Round, 

That ever ito name will tive so kng as Song shaJl sound. 

HerUn haa gone, Uerlin vriio followed the <3eam. 

And made as follow it : the fljnng tale 

Of the Last Toomament, the Holy Giail, 
And Arthur's Passing ; till tiie Enchanter's dream 
Dwells wi& OS still awake, no virionary theme. 

But though Tennyson and his successor in the Laureate- 
ship may have sworn friendship at the last, the two poets 
were essentially different in aim, in outlook, in character, 
and, needless to say, in achievement. Teimyson's posi- 
tion as an English poet is unique, and to judge Austin's 
work by the standard set up by the author of In 
Memoriam and Id^ of the King, would be as unreason* 
able as to expect a child to possess a knowledge of 
quaternions. As a master of lyrical expression, Tenny- 
son had few equals, whereas the most that can be said 
of Austin's lyrics is that they are sweet and graceful. 
A noble patriotism is the dominant characteristic of 
Tennyson's official verse : perhaps the most outstanding 
feature of Austin's is a sincere and intimate love of 
Nature. It was the latter's view, too, that the best 
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poetry is romantic in feeling and classical in expression. 
Tennyson was onobtmsive and courted privacy. Austin, 
on ihb other hand, was apablicist, a politician who rather 
relished party conflict, and a journalist. In other respects, 
too, the careers of the two poets were strangely divereified. 
Bat Austin's dissimilarity will best perhaps be emphasised 
by a brief recital of the main incidents of his long and 
not unattractive care^. 

Alfred Austin was bom on 30th May, 1835, at 
Headingky, near Leeds. He belonged to a Roman 
Catholic family, to vriaeh faith he himself was 
unfeignedly lo^. His father, Joseph Austin, was a 
wool-stapler, while his mother was a sister of Joseph 
Locke, the famous railway engineer, who, in the later 
years of his life, represented Honiton in the House of 
Commons. Both his parents being members of the Roman 
commnnion, he was educated first at the religious - 
seminary at Stonybnist, and then at Oscott, a college 
in the vicinity of Birmingham which owed much to the 
inspiring influence of Cardinal Newman. His religion 
making it impossible for him to study either at Oxford 
or Cambridge, he ent«ed London University, where he 
took his degree in 1854. He b^an life as a barrister, 
having been called to the Bar after studjring for three 
years at the Inner Temple ; but inheriting some means 
at his father's death, be forsook the law for Uterature 
and travel. 

Austin tells us in his Autobiography that what first 
set him doting on a poetical career was his father reading 
to him the first canto of Scott's Lady of the Lake. " From 
that moment I regarded poetry as the greatat thing in 
life, and to be a poet the most of all things to be desired." ^ 
Austin began to clamber up the slopes of Parnassus 
pretty early. At nineteen, through the Uberality of his 

< AiOobiointpky, I, M, 
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uncle, be published anonymously a long poem entitled, 
Randolph: A Tak of PoUsk Grief; but its loceptiim 
was not encouraging, only seventeen copies bdng 
sold. 

In those far-off days the future Poet Laureate drank 
deeply at the wdls of Scott and Byron. The romantic 
glamour of the cme and the pungent satire of the othiK' 
infloenced him deeply, and most of his early poems 
clearly show that he Ut his candle with their torch. 
Of Byron he was intensely fond. " From my earliest 
years," he records, " I t^ve always had the hi^best 
estimate of Byron as a Poet." * And he might have 
added that be had some admiration for the man as 
well, tor when Mrs. Beecher Stowe published in 1870 
Lady Byron Vindicated, Austin replied with a vindication 
of Lord Byron. 

Tie Season: A Satire (1861). the poem which first 
iH^ught Austin into notice, is avowedly modelled on his 
favourite poet. Probably Browning had it in mind 
when, many years after, he retaliated cm Austin for 
having written bitterly of him in Poetry of the Period. 
But whether this be so or not, more than one critic 
expressed the opinicm that there bad been nothing like 
Austin's satire since English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
The poem, which purported to be a candid treatment 
of contemporary manners and morals, quickly ran into 
a second edition. 

Austin was wont to iQok back on the reception 
accorded The Season with the keenest pleasure, since 
he believed the poem contained the germ of everything 
in his future poems. " A Hiariain of habitual frivolity, 
ostentatious opulence, <rf material worldliness, and 
vulgar ambition . , . together with love of a rural and 
simple Ufe, tempered only by some acquaintance with 

> Autobiograpky, Ji, 9 
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.... tbio^ in general and public afiaiis," were, in 
Aostin's view, the distinctive features of his verse. ^ 

Next to poetry, politics and joumaham interested 
Austin most, and from the early sixties of last century 
until near the close of his long life, he maintained an 
active connection with both. He was a strong Con- 
servative, and not even his devotion to the Muses could 
prevent him breaking a lance in defence of the 
principles of his party. On two occasions he made 
unsuccessful attempts to enter the House of Commons. 
The first was in 1865, when he contested one of the 
seats for Taunton, and the second was in 1880, when he 
stood for Dewsbury. 

Frustrated in his hopes to become a member of Parlia- 
ment, Austin plied his pen vlgoroudy on behalf of his 
party, and was for many years, as has already been 
indicated, a trusted ally of the late Lord Salisbury. 
When he was appointed Poet Laureate, he felt it would 
be mure consonant with the national character of his 
office to abstain thenceforth from any public share in 
party politics, but this excellent resolution was but 
imperfectly kept. On more than one occasion he identi- 
fied his of&cial lucubrations with undisguised partisan- 
ship, by which he incurred much adverse criticism. 
This was strikingly exemplified in 1896, when he rushed 
into print with a poem in praise of the Jameson Raid. 
Again, on the eve of the General Election in 1905, he 
went so far as to issue a pamphlet from the headquarters 
of the Conservative party in defence of the House of 
Lords. 

In journalism, too, first as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Standard, and subsequently as editor of the 
National Review, Austin was an able and cogent 
exponent of Conservative princi[^. His connection 

> AtHtbioirmpky. i, 80. 
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with the Standard b^an in the late sixties of the nine- 
teenth centnry, and is folly detailed in his infoimatiTe 
Autobiography, His votk as a coirespondoit at the 
jGcomenical Council of 1870 ; at the Prussian head- 
quarters during the Franco-German war ; and, finally, 
at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, bore hi^ testimony 
to bia journalistic capacity, and enhanced the reputation 
of his journal. 

But while immersed in poUtics and joumalian, Austin 
never forgot his first love. His literary activity was at 
its height in the seventies and eighties, when he pub- 
lished many volumes of poetry, and contributed verses 
on aD sorts of subjects to magazines and newsp^ieis. 
To this period beloDged The Golden Age, Interludes, 
Madonna's Child, The Tower of Babel (" a celestial love 
drama "), The Httman Tragedy, and Lyrical Poems — 
works containing many passages of smooth and polished 
verse, bat exhibiting little inspiration. His Lyrical 
Poems, which attracted some attention at the time oi 
publication, are marked by freshness and kindly feeling, 
though they lack spontaneity. Hr. William Watson, in 
a volume of selections from the Lyrical Poems, remarks 
that " a nobly filial love of Country, and a toiderly 
passionate love of the country are the two dominant notes 
of Austin's lyrics." 

In 1881 Austin published a tragedy entitled, 
Savonarola. A drama in verse. Prince Lucifer, appeared 
in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria's Jubilee. It was 
dedicated to Her Majesty, whom he met later, and who 
spoke of the work as " your beaatifol poem." A more 
popular poem was EnglantCs Darling, in which Austin, 
forgetful of the magnum opus of the " poetical Pye," 
claimed to be the first English poet to celebrate " the 
greatest of Ei^lishmen," i.e.. King Alfred. That Austin's 
love for England was deep and strong is abundantly 
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shown in " Who Would not Die for England ? " which, 
in its opening Uses, is suggestive of Tennyson. 

Who would not die ior England t 
This great thought, 
Through centuries ot Glory handed down 
By stcnied vault in monumental fane, 
And homeless grave ia lone barbaric laods. 
Homeless, but not forgotten, ao can thrill 
With its imperious call the hearts of men. 
That suddenly from dwarf ignoUe Eves 
They rise to heights of nobleneas, and spurn 
The langnid coudi of safety, to emtarace 
Duty and Death tiiat evermore were twin. 

On the last day of the year 1895, Austin was walking 
in his garden at Swinford Old Manor, where so many 
years of his life were passed in peace and tranquilhty, 
and where most of his literary work was done, when the 
postman bronght him a letter from the Prime Minister 
(Lord Salisbory), annoimdng his appointment to the 
Lanreateship. The poet was, of coarse, delighted, and 
the pleasure was enhanced by the fact that he had 
received the distinction at the hands of " the most 
revered Sovereign that ever sat on the British throne." ^ 
Bat his delight was somewhat chastened when he 
rejected on what Petrarch wrote to Boccaccio on his 
coronation in Rome : " The Laorel brought me no 
increase of learning or hterary power, as you may we11_ 
imagine, while it destroyed my peace of mind by the 
infinite jealousy it aroused ; for from that time well- 
nigh every one sharpened his tongue against me. It 
was necessary to be constantly on the alert, with banner 
flying, ready to repel an attack, now on the left, now 
on the right. In a word, the Laurel made me known 
only to be tormented. 'V^thout it I should have led 
the best of lives, as many deem a life of obscurity and 
peace ! " • 

ky, ii, 35S. • Ibid., il, 2SS4>. 
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Bat the Italian poet's prophecy, save in the first 
particular, was entirety fal^fied in the case of Anstin. 
The laurel did not destroy his peace of mind nor raise 
ap sharp-tongoed enemies ; evoi the life for which 
Petrarch lonj^ was not altogether denied him. Austin 
had many friends — literary, political, sodal — ^wfao 
rejoiced to see him wearing the chaplet which Tennyson 
wore, hnt no congratnlatoiy message gave him mose 
genuine pleasore than Sir Edwin Amold's^-and wdl 
it might 1 " Accept my heartiest congratulations," 
tdegraphed the author of The Light of Asia, " with 
which no grudge mingles, althou^ I myself expected 
the appointment. I rejoice at continuance <A this 
appointment, which wUl be worthily and patriotically 
borne by you."* 

-Sir Edi^ Arnold's prediction was fulfilled. jLostin 
was a worthy and patriotic Laureate along his own lines. 
By that is meant that he did nothing to bring the office 
into disrepute, unless it was that his verses occasicHially 
exhibited pohtical bias. On the whole, he performed 
the duties with a toIeraUe d^ree of proficiency ; and 
if no one was rapturous in regard to bis odes, no one 
disparaged them. They gener^y served the occasion, 
and most people were satisfie dTj 

Austin was fortunate in wiiming the appreciation of 
the Queen, the sixtieth anniversary of whose accesdon 
was the first prominent event be commemorated in his 
official capacity. The Laureate got a copy of the poem 
specially printed for Her Majesty. This, together with 
some roses from his garden, he personally conveyed to 
Windsor, intending to leave them at the Castle and to 
return home. He was fortunate enough, however, to 
obtain a tniej interview with the Queen, who received 
his proffered ^ft with " a mixture of gradonsness and 

* AutaMatrapkr. u, 239-aO. 
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digmty." * A day <x two later, the Laureate received 
copies of the Qoeen's two Higbland books, with Her 
Majesty's name and tus own inscribed in tbem. Here 
are the concluding stanzas from the Diamond Jubilee 
poem — 

.... y/iih glowing hearts and jnoad glad tears. 
The children of her Island Realm to^ay 

RecaD her sixty venerable yeara 
Of virtnouB sway. 

Now, too, from where Saint-Lawrence winds adown 
Twixt forests ieUed and plains that feel the plough. 

And Ganges jewels the Imperial Crown 
That g&ds her brow ; 

From Afric's Cape, where loyal watcbdc^ bark. 
And Britain's Sceptre ne'er shall be withdrawn, 

And tiiat youi^ Cmtinent that greets the dark 
When we Ihe dawn ; 

From steel-capped promontories stem and strong. 
And lone isliBB mounting guard upon the main. 

Hither her subjects wend to hail her long 
Hee^endent Reign. 

And ever vrtim mid-Jane's musk-roses blow, 
Om Race will celebrate ^^ctoria'9 name. 

And even England's greatneos gain a glow 
From Her pure fame. 

For King Edward, too, Austin bad a warm admirati(»i ; 
and in the poon which he composed on the occasion of 
His. Majesty's death, and which he entitled, The Truce 
of God : A King's Bequest, he gave felicitous expression 
to the dominant passion of King Edward's life. 

What darkuess deep as wintry gloom 

Cershadows joyons S[ning ? 
In vain -the vernal ordurds Uoom, 
Vainly the woodlands sing. 
A Royal shroud, 
A mournful crowd. 
Are all now left of One but yesterday a King. 
> AiOMotrmphy. U, 261. 
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II 
TluODiM bav« Owre been of hateful fune. 

Reared optm wanton war : 

He we have kMt still linked bii name 

Wth peace, at home, afar. 

For peace he wion^t, 

Hia constant tbon^t 

Beinf to shietd his Reahn against strife's balefol star. 

Ill 
So let na now all seek to wrest 

Flrom bttefnl feuda relMse, 
And, mindful of his wise bequest. 
From factious damonra cease; 
tfake, oa ttie path he trod, 
A sftoed Tmce of God, 
The path that points and leads to patriotic Peace. 

Dnriiig his Laureateship, Austin continoed to be an 
indostrioos writer of verse, thongb mach of vrbaX be 
wrote quickly passed into oUivion. Among his lata* 
poetical works were The ConversioH of Winck^mtum, 
and other Poems (1897) ; A TaU of True Love (1902) : 
Sacred and Profane Love (190B) ; and a tragedy entitled, 
Flodden Fieid, which created some public interest thraa^ 
being acted at His Majesty's Theatre, London, in 1903. 

Bat perhaps the most interesting literary achievement 
of Austin's later years was the half-dozen prose idylls in 
which he proclaimed the joyoosness of a Ufe lived in the 
coimtry. The si^ts and sounds of Kattire appealed to 
him with quite Wordswortbiau intensity; and it has 
been truly said that a genuine and intimate love of opeai- 
air life is a distinctive feature of bis poetry. Much at 
his life was passed out of doois. The old-world garden 
of Swinford was to him an ever-ending delight. There 
he spent many of the happiest hours of his life, and it 
furnished the title for the first and most popular of his 
prose idylls. The Garden that I Love. From this " haunt 
oi ancient peace," too, he dated most of his works. 
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In Veronica's Garden ; Lamia's Winter Qvarters ; Spring 
and Autumn in Ireland; Haunts of Ancient Peace; A 
Lesson in Harmony, are all prose performances connected 
more or less remotely with gardens. Of these volumes, 
Aostin had no reason to feel ashamed. In all the oat- 
ward aspects of Nature are depicted with a lowing and 
^mpathetic pen. The author could revel in the 
beauties of an Itatian landscape, bat he reserved his 
deepest afiection for " dear, old, bat withal ever yoatbf ol, 
England." 

Aastin died on 2ad June, 1913, at bis beaatifol home 
at Swinford Old Manor, near Ashford, in Kent, where 
he had known domestic peace and felicity for nearly 
fifty years. Six wedts later, the present Laareatei 
Dr. Robert Bridges, was appointed, and with the poem 
with wl^kh he signalised his first official appearance 
(1913), this sketch oi the Poets Laureate daring nearly 
300 years- may appropii atdy c o ndud e. 

Causnus Evb 

Pax Hominibtts Bonae Ko/imMm 
A froe^ Cbnatmas-eve ' wbeo the stui w«re shiniag 
Fared I fortb alone ' where westward falla tiie bill 
And from many a village ' in the water'd vaDey 
Distant music reached me ' peals of bells a-ringing : 
The constellated soonds ' ran sprinkling on earth's floor 
As the dark vault above ' with stan was spangled o'er. 

Then sped my thongbt to keep ' that first Qirlstmaa of all 
When the sbeidierds watching ' by their folds ere tiie dawn 
Heard mnnc in the fields ' and marvelling could not tell 
Whether it were angels ' or flie bright stan snging. 

Now blessed be the towers ' that crown England so fair 
That stand up strong in prayer ' nnto God fbr our souls : 
Blessed be their founders ' (said I) and our country-folk 
Who are ringing for Christ ' in the belfries tonight 
yfitii arms lifted to clotcb ' the rattling ropes that race 
Into Hm dark above' and tiie mad roni|Hng din. 
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But to me heaid afor ' It was heav'nly mnsic 
Angels' Bong comforting ' u Qie oomfort of Christ 
Wben He spake tenderly ' to bit somnrful flock : 
The old words came to me ' by the richei of time 
UeUow'd and tiansfignrnd ' aa I atood on the bill 
Hark'ning in the aspect ' of th' eternal silence. 
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For reference to this note, see page 243 

* How this soimet, which ii really a parody, came to be fo>it«d 
on WiH-dsworth cumot now be precisely determined ; but prc^bly 
the delnsion arose tbrough the piece being ascribed to Wordawofth 
in a book entitled PotU LautvaU of England, by Walter Hamilton, 
paUiihed in 1879. The writer, when he fiist came across the somiet 
in the above-mentioned wocTt, waa ignorant of its real author ; but 
aa rt exhibited a tiait diametrically opposed to all that we know (rf 
the poet's chajacter, he conunnnicated with Professor Knight, the 
editor of the monumental edition of Word«waTth'i works. Dr. Knight 
e^o^ssed grave doubts as to the anthenticity of the sonnet, mainly 
on the ground of its " exceuive egotism " ; but as he could not 
fnniish irrefragable proof that Wordsworth did not write it. he kindly 
wrote to the poet's grandMffl, Hr. Gcfdcn Wordawnth, who at coce 
s«t the matter at rest by annonncing that the sonnet appeared in the 
1849 edition of the Bon GtmlHtr BaOadt. Cnriously enough, the 
piece is omitted from the 1S56 edition, likewise the latest edition, 
both of which the writer had had occasion to consult previously. 
The •tmnet, therefore, was not written by Wordsworth, as is com- 
monly anpposed, but either by Aytonn or by his ccdJaboiator in the 
Bon GauU—r Balladt. Theod(ne Martin. The writer has diacowed 
that it ari||inally appeared in Tait't Eiinburgk Magaiint (vol. x, p. 278}, 
in an article by Bern Ganltier, entitled, " Laya of the Would-be 
Lanreates." Towards tite cIom of the cootribation. which appeared 
in the month foUowing Wo'daworth's acceptance of the Laureatesbip, 
Bon Gftulrier says, " hia readers have had enough of vmae for one 
bont," and wishes to conclade " with the music ot Macaolay's ballad 
twanging in our ears." But be hesitates, for " one little sonnet yet 
remains — the votive ofiering of the " hiercn>bant of Nature," whom 
Apollo so miraculonsly prGserved from the ^tal lance of the author 
of ZattiiMotu. Tany, then, with as yet a moment, gentle reader, 
and mose over the following apostrc^he of " contcious gnatniti." 
Bon Gaultier then quotes the sonnet beginning — 

" Bays I which in former days have graced the brow 
Of some, who lived and loved, and sang and died " ; 
above which ia placed the Latin words " Non sine Dis animoaus." 
To the sonnet, Bon Gaultier adds the following jocular comment : 
" We were so much aflected by the noble simplicity of these Lines, 
that we wrote, in stioog terms, to the Heme ^Qce. The immediate 
instaUaticn td the bard of Rydal in the vacant place was the result." 
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Triumphaie, Sondiey's. 22S 

Caroline, Queen, 143, 145 
" CasUe " tavern, laUngton, 164 
Coio, Addiaoa'a, 142. 170 
Caxton, WilliBm, prints Kaye'a 

Siegto/RluHUi.S: aduSketton 

to correct Boks of Etuyiot com- 

pybd by VyrgyU. 12 
Cervantes, 5 
Chalmers, Alexander, 51 
Chamberlain, John, 18 

, Hr. Joseph. 260 

Champion, Fielding's, 161 
Chancellor of the Excbeqnei btt 

IitOand, 230 
Chancery Lane, Loodoa, 75 
Chapman, George, 23 ; bis £mI- 

ward Ho I 102 
Chargt of M« Light Brigadt, 

Tennyvon's, 264, 265 
ChaiM to Uu Potls. Whitehead's, 

180 
Charing CiOM, London, 164 
Charles I, 30. 31, 32, 36, 38, 39, 

41, 44, 47, 56. 136; J<HlSon'a 

pontioi under, 25-6 ; senda 

Jonsoiijf]00,29; increases J on- 

smi's pension. 28-9 ; <a D'Aven- 

ant's Witi. 37; reproves 

D'Avenant, 42 
Charles II, 49, 56, SS, 59. 61. 64, 

65, 66, 67, 69, 70. 71, 72, 74. 

78. 93. 102, 103. 104. 274; 

SOTKonts Dryden to Luireate- 

snip, 60; Dryden's pan^[yiic 

on, 60 ; Tate's epitaph cm, 106 
Charlotte, Qneen, Sonthey's ode 

on, 228-9 



Oiarlotts, Princess, 227, 228 ; Son- 
Qiey'a ode on marriage of. 224 

Chattarton and Rowl^ ccatro- 
versy, 194 

Chancar. Geoffrey, 99. 198; 
daimad as Conrt poet, 8; 
Edward III and, 8 ; lUchaidll 
and, 8 ; styles himself " Poet 

Petrarch. 8-9^ 



Laureate," 



Cherwell, nver, 203 

Cheat«r£dd, Lord, 161 

" ChristMihsr Nortii " (Prof. John 
miaon), on Warton. 185, 194, 
200 

Church of England, 56. 72. 74. 84, 
108. 112, 141. 229 

Chorchill, Charles, on Whiteboad, 
175, 176, 179, 180. 181. 183 

Churchyard, Thomas, poertaster, 6 

abber, CahiB Gabriel, lather of 
the Laureate, 148 

, CoUey, 136, 167. 168, 168, 

175, 180, 252; wonld-be suc- 
cessors of Bnsden, 143 ; Theo- 
bald canvasses, 143; Savage 
becomes " Volunteer Laoreate." 
14V5 ; appointment of, 14i5 ; 
fajlnre as Laureate, 145; his 
Apology, 146 ; his peisoaality, 
148-7 : birth and ancestry. 147 ; 
Pope and his father, 147-8 : 
brief schooling, 148 ; bcqpna 
dramatic career, 148 ; Mrty 
saccesses as actor and play- 
wright. 149 ; Loot's Lait Sh0, 
149 ; his comedies, ISO ; lua 
adaptations from Shakespeare, 
ISO ; joins WiUs and DMgett 
in management of Dmiy Ijum, 
151 ; theatrical qnamfs, ISl : 
The Non-JuTor, lit ; ils poUti- 
cal diaracter, 152; malignity 
of the Tories. 152 ; premature 
annooncement of his death, 152 ; 
appointed Laureate, 154 ; nit- 
fitneas for the post, 155 ; best- 
abased man of his time, 155; 
Pope's attack on, 155 ; en- 
timmed in place of Theobald in 
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Gibber, Collar (cont.) — 

The Dumtad. 156 ; Pope's 
bdrieaque acoonnt of Luiieate- 
■hip, 156 ; orisin of qaarrel 
wiUi Fiqte, 157; epiaties to 
P<^>e,168; their good genw and 
good feeling, 158-9; JahnMHi 
and. 160-1; Relding and, 161 ; 
some admiiera of, 162 ; lam- 
poona on, 162-4; hi* death, 
164 ; pencoal appeannoe, 164 : 
diaracter, 165; domestic life. 



, Thoophilna, 116. 137, 165 

Civil Liot pennon, 253 
Civil War, 39. 40, 80, 148 
Clare HaU, Cambridge, 171 
Clarence, Doke of, Tennyson's ode 

on deatii of, 272 
Clarendon, Lord, 37, 39, 50 ; on 

D'Avenant, 42 
Clarisia Marlowe, 118 
Clarke, Dr. Jamea Staaier, 218 
Clandlan. 138, 142 
CUjrton, lilrs.. 144 
Clement VIII offers bajn to Tano, 

Clerk of the PreBentationa (Rowe), 

123 
Cockpit, Drury Lane, D'Avenant 

opens, 49 
Colaridg^, Samuel T., 16, 185, 

199, 230; on Samuel Daniel, 

17 ; on Whitehead's verse, 180 
Colitt Clout'i Comt Hama Agaiat, 

Spenser's, 18 
Coitfi'i Complaint, Rowe's, 125 
Colley. Wiiaam. of Glaston, 148 
Odlier, Jeremy, his crusade 

agajjwt the stage, 98, 102, 103 

120 
CommnUs on tlu Comtnanlators of 

Shaktsptan, Pye's, 214-15 
Commons, House of, 207, 20S 
ComroanwBaltfa, 44, 49, 57, 64 
Complaynl of Rosamond, Daniel's, 
Comus, Hilton's, 187 [17 

OMgress of Berlin, 282 
Congreva, William, dnunalist, 

m, 190, 13S, 149, 150; on 

Rove's dramas, 116, 121 



•EX 295 

Cooii^sby, Lincolnshire, Eusden, 

rector of, 141 
Conqutsi of Granada, Dryden's, 62 
Conservative party, Alfred Austin 

and. 275 
Consort, Prince. Sat Prince 

CoTitet (La F<mtain«), 174 
ConvatsioK of WinelulmaHn. Ana- 
tin's, 286 
Cocke, Thomas, his satire, Tfit 

BatOt 0/ th» Fo*ti, 136 
Corah, 104 
Cordelia, 101, 102 
CoHoUmus, Tate's version of 

Shakeepeaxe's, 102 
Comeille, French dramatiit, 48, 

173 
Counlry Moitst and City Moust, 

parody of Dryden's Hind and 

tht Panther. 75 
Counts Palatine, and laoreation, 

4-5 
ConrttKipe, Prof. W. J., on 

Warton's History of English 

Poetry. 193-4 
Covent Garden Theatre, 101, 117, 

213 
Cowes Castle, D'Avenant a 

prisoner in, 43 
Cowley, Abraham, 70; on 

D'Avenant's Gondibert, 34, 47 
Ciadock, Dr., 248 
(^easy, 198 

Crmsa, Qiiun of Atkms, White- 
head's, 173 
Crimean War, 264 
CatM, 75 
CitAtx. John Wilson, 220, 221, 

223. 225 
CromweD, Oliver, 50, 56, 57, 50, 

74, 88, 90 ; Dryden's poem on, 

58 ; Diyden sneers at, 60 

, Richard, 48, 58 

CromweUian party, Iliomas Hay 

joins, 39 
Crovm tavern, Oxford, 34 
Crown^ John, dramatist, 63, 

86 
Crvel Brother, D'Avenant* s, 37 
Cruel Husband, His Injurtd Love, 

or the. Tate's, 102 
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Cnr*tal Patec*. 361. 382 
C^duM-i Hmatn. T^ta'a. 102 
CoddiiiKtoa, 194 
CnatlMmad Eari of, Dtniel tutor 

to dAoglitM ot. 17 
Cnpid, 141 



Dahibi., George, Cavaliar poet. 

137 
, Samnet, lut of the " Voluii- 

^iiiioQ of, 16 ', Speiuer uid, 
16; Coleridge ajid, 17; nusqne 
writer to Junes I, 17-18 ; stmcr- 
Md«d by Jouoa, IS : his ^aoe 
in Uteruy history, 18-19 

Duidi Church. Whltedupd, 164 

Dwte, 333 

D'ArbUy, Mm«. Sm Bniaoy, 
Fanny 

D'AvMunt. Sir WlUun, 32, 55, 
87. ei, 62. S3, 274; starmy 
career, 33 ; hia poetical niche, 
33-4; hu vanity, 34; birth 
and parentage. 34 : alleged to 
be a son of Shakeapeare, 35 ; 
edncation, 39-6 ; ode to " Mas- 
ter Sbakespeare," 36 ; serves 
in hooaeh^ds of Dochess of 
Richmond and Lord Biooke, 
36 ; qMedy rise to fame, 3S-7 : 
tnmajdaywii^t, 37 ; Charles I 
and The WO*, 37 ; snpervises 
royal enteitainmenta, 97 ; his 
masques, 3S ; " Servant to her 
Maleatie," 33 ; Poet Laureate, 
38; his rival, Thomas Hay, 
38-9; loses hia nose. 39 ; Sock- 
ling's poetical tribnte. 40 ; lam- 
poons on, 40-1 ; a funtive 
Laureate, 41 ; becomes Lieu- 
tenant-General ol Ordnance, 



of opera ii 
Cockpit i 



D'Avenant. Sir WiiUam lfota.)~- 
the Qneeo to Cbariea. 42; 
GottdAert, 43; pnaooer in 
Cowea Castle, 43; arraigiMd 
before conrt of Higb Conunis- 
noo, 44 ; Milton intttcedee for. 
44 ; oonfinsEnent in the Tower, 
44; pnbUdieB Guidibert. 44: 
Scott's opinioa of poem, 45 : 
Hobbca and G<mdA»ft. 45«: 
reception of poem. 46-7 ; re- 
snmes writing for the stag*, 47 ; 
Tin Siege ofSkodei, 48 ; piiooeec 

_. '- England, 48 ; opens 

L I^ury Lane, 49; 
> the Lamcateehip. 
49 : opens new theatre at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, 49 ; a proe- 
perous playwright, 50; mangles 
Shakeqware, 50-2 ; agisted by 
Dryden. 90-2; a third-rate 
poet, 53 ; hia character, 93-4 ; 
deatii. 54. 

David. Psahn* of. 1(» 

Davies, Thomas. 164 

Davy, Star Humphry, Wordswor th 
wears a sword owned by. 244 

Deanes. Cok»iel Atez.. 128 

Declm* and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Gibbon's, 204 

Defence of Lucknow, TennysoD's, 



U 
Delia soimets, Daniel's, 18-19 
Delphi, 278 

Democrat, Pya'a novel. Tke. 215 
Danham, Sir John, oa D'Ava- 

ant'a Gondibert, 47 
Dennis, John, 136. 143, 157; en 

Rowe, 129 
Devenidi. Anne, Rowe's second 

wife. 128 
. Joseph, Rowe's faUter-in- 

Uw, 128 
De Vers. Aubrey, 248 
Devcmaliire, Duke of, 167 
DewAnry, 281 
Diamond Jnbilee poem, Anstin's. 

384-5 
Diary, Joha Evdyn's, 49, 72 
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Dictionary, V/aiiou on lohiuon's, 

191 
Dietionaiy of National Biograpky, 

Dido', 100 

Diego wtd Ltanor, 214 

DteneU, Benjaoiin, ofiara Tesny- 
■on a burniBtcy, 270 

D'laraeli, Ioac, on D'Avctunt, 47 

DcAaoa, Mr. AoBtiu, 161 

" DoBg " [EDcuMh Settle), 69, 
103 

Dogbeny, 79 

Doggett, Thomas, actor, 151 

Domitian (emperer), and lanrea^ 
tions, 2 

Don Carlos, Otway's, 96 

, Juan, Byrcwi'8, 232 

— I- Quixota, 5, 122 

Sebastian, Dryden's, 78 

Dorset, 128 

, Earl of, generoaity to Dry- 
den. 76-7; on ShadwcU, M; 
on Squirt ef Altatia, 9S ; Tate 
and, 100; mi CiAey Cibber, 149 

Garden Tbeatn, S3, 96, 100 

Doable DmUt. 149 

Dowden, Prof. Edward, 228 

Dnke, Sir Fn&cia, 211 

" Dnwcansir in Wit " (Fielding), 






161 

Drayton, Michael, 
I^uiiel. 17 

Dmnunond of H»wtboniden, 16 ; 
pt&iaea Daniel's poetry, 17 

Drary Lane Theatre, 49, 116, 119, 
148, 151, 156, 162, 173, 207, 218, 
214 

Dryden, John, I, 20, 21, 34, 48, 
61, 52, 79, 80, 88, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 89. 90. 91. 99. 100. 104. 105. 
110, 115. 128, 130, 193. 140. 150, 
155, 167, 186, 197, 198, 222. 
225, 252, 257, 278. 274; his 
Lanreateehip, 55-6 ; Giay and 
Macaulay on, 56 ; ^i* vacilla- 
tion, 56-7j begis* career 



becomes Poet Lannate, 60; 
satirised in Buckingham's Rb- 
heartta, 61 ; Settle's Emprtu of 



Diyden, John, (cont.) — 

Morocco, 62; attacks Settle, 
63: Rochester and, 83-4; 
Abiaiom and AchilopM. 65; 
infnriatee the Whigs. 66 ; Tk* 
Meilal,87; Shadwell's relations 
with, 67; MacFUckno*. 68; 
collabcntes with Nahnm Tate, 
68 : days of advenity, 60 ; 
fimenl ode on Charioa 11, 70 ; 
beoomee Soman Catholic, 71 ; 
reasons for this step, 71-3; 
empknred by Jamea II to 
defend Romuusm, 74 ; contro- 
versy with Stillingfieet, 74: 
Hind and tht Pantber. 74 ; its 
reception, 74-5 ; translates 
Bouhoun's Lift of Xavitr, 75 ; 
Britannia RedUiiva, 76 ; a 
deposed Laureate. 76-7 ; his 
loyalty after the RevohitioD, 

77 ; Don Stbastian, 78 ; last 
years, 78 ; Addison's tiibate, 

78 ; D'Avenant's influence on, 
46 ; writes prologue to D'Aven- 
ant's version of fiuTtwptsi, 50 ; 
friendship with Tftte, 103 

Dtyden'i Satire to kis Mi^t, 67 

Dryden. Sir John, nncle of the 
poet. 57. 59 

Duck, StKthen. Laureate of Qneen 
CsioliiM. 143. 154, 157 

Dtibe of Guise, Dryden and Lee's, 
89 ; Shadwell's Reflections on, 
89 ; Dryden'a Vindication of, 89 

Duke and No Duht, Tate's, 102 

Dnke of York, 49,64.61 

Duke's Company of Players, 49 

Theatre, 52 

Dunciad, Pope's, 3. 78, 113. 116. 
119, 131, 137, 143, 148, 155, 
156, 158, 159, 165; modelled 
on Dryden's idacFleebnoe, 68 

D'Urfey, Thomas, dramatist, 136 

Eastward Ho!, 23. 102 

Eclogues. Virgil's, 186 

Eden, 132 

Edgar, 101 

Ed&burgh, Dnke of. 269 

Edward II, 8 

III. and Chancer, 8 



by Google 



Edward IV, 7 ; title of Poet Lan- 

rwto fint met with in rei|[n erf, 

9; Skelton's poem on, 12 
VII, »». 271 ; TaanywMi'a 

ode on nuRtafe o^ 269; 

Aottin's poem on de*tli oi, 

285-6 
Edwarde, Richud, 15 ; bonate 

toEUnbeUi. U 
Elb«, 224 
Elbe. 2« 
EldcMi, Lord, on Warton's Idaui^y 

wan, 167 ; and Soathey's (Pol 

TyUr, 231 
EUttiom of « JWi LuHt§ate, Bnck- 

inghatn'i *atire, 136 
Elector Palatine, 38 
EUgy. Cray's, 1S8 
EUzabetii, Qneen, 14, 23, 24. 160. 

193. 237 ; and SposMr. 15-18 ; 

Spenier and Raleigh pnaent 

aonge to, 16 ; an adnunr of 

Jooson'a cooiedies, 21 ; Jon- 

KMi'a Ter m on, 21-2 
EUsabetbBB diama, 194 

poetry, 185, 193 

Emprttt of Moroeeo, Settla'a, 82. 

84, 69, 85-6 ; Rtmarki on, 88 
Enchaitttd tstatid,Th« Temfigst, or, 

D'Avenaat'e. SI ; ShadweU'i, 

83 
LotMTs, Bruha of Aiba, or 

Ih*. Tate'g, 100 
EMgland-i DaTtinf. Anctin'i, 282 
English Bardi mud Seoteh Rmitw- 

»rs, Byron's, 280 
EhMmmH. Whitehead's, 179 
Epigram Consotateiy, Jooson's, 31 
Epihgtu at tkt PwmmMmm h*fart 

QuMm ElUabalk, Joosoa's. 21 
EpiiiU 10 tXd Post LauTsats <179(n. 

208 
of Po«U and Poesie, Dny- 

ton's, 17 

lo Sht Torits. Shadwell's, 87 

Epsom WtUs, Shadwdl's, 83 
Eiaamna, his praise of Skelton, 

11 
Etsay of Dramatic Possy, Dry- 
den'), 86 
Essay on Man. Pope's, 170 
Sat^t, Mulgnve's, 64 



Ethetege, SirCooigo, dixnwtitt. SS 

Eoripides. 173 

Eosdm, Lannnoe, 21, 97, 143. 
144. 154, ISA, 167. 168, 160, 
19S. 196, 197, 204, 205, 2S2; 
failiue as nan and poet, 131 : 
purveyor of naoaeons and bar- 
ren verses, 132-S ; son of a 
MiMo, 133; atadiea at Cam- 
bridge nnder BenHoj, 134; 
hta dit^^^ipfirti^^ acftdwnic 
career. 134 ; Lord Halifax be- 
come* his patroo, 135 ; pce- 
•eated with Uoiel by Doke ci 
NewcaaOe. 135 : Thomas 
Cooke's satire on, 13S; pil- 
loried b; Bodingham sad Pom 
138-7 ; in praise of, 137 ; cele- 
brates UaittKuoogh's victory 
at Ondenarde, 137 ; *mity 
poems, 138 ; his nnblndiinc 
flattery, 138; hia todicnns 
odes, 138-9 ; nnciowned bards 
and, 140 ; landatian of Wal- 
fo^, 140-1 ; a " drunken par- 
son," 141; his deatfa. 141: 
Mendshto with Addison and 
Steele, 142 ; contribntes to 
Spsctatof. 142: his miaenbk 
record, 142 

Ensebia, 106 

Bvelyn, Joba. 74 ; <a D'Aveoant 
49 : on Diyden'a change of 



. 21 
ottl of kit Hwmotir, 

Jonson'B, 21 
Examintr, 260 
Exclusion Bill, 64 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace. aSl ; 

Tennyson's ode on, 261, 968 

Faerig Qut*nt, Spenser's, 15; 
dedicated to Qizabedi, 16; 
Warton's Obs»rvalions on, 187, 
180 
Fair Panitsnt, Rowe's, 118. 119 
Falkland, Lord, poem on Eliza- 
beth, 32 ; poem on Unreatioo 
of Jonson, 24 
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n-I&w of Rowc. 



Farew»ll to London, Pc^'s, 1 16 
Fanngdoo, Berkihire, Pye's 

estate. 20e, 207 
FaniDgdon Within, 23» 
Fadiioa, Sir Novdly, 149 
Fatal Dowry. Hudnger's. 118 
FavoshaiD, 41 
Fell, Dr., 75 
Fnrdinand II (Empoor), and 

creatioii of Poets Laureate. 5 
Fielding, Henry, on Cibber, 147, 

150, 161, 162 
nrst Folio (Shakespeare), 121, 122 
Fivt Pastoral Echguet, Warton's, 



187 
Fleay, 23 
Flecknoe, 



Richard, 68, 88, 156 



Fletcher, John, diamatist, 102. 

150 
Floddtn Field, Anatin'a tragedjr, 



Fortitiut of Nigtl, Soott'a, 94 
Fonntain'a Rewards of VMut, 83 
FonrOi Foho (Shakeapcttre), 121 
France, lauieations unknown in. 5 
Fiands. Dan^itn of France, 11 

, Sir Phil^ (■■ Junios"), 216 

Fianco-Gemum war, 282 

Fiaacaatoro, 106 

Fnutr's Mofatint, 236 

Frederick III, 4 

, Crown-prince of Germany, 

266 
Fritndikip. Whitehead's poem on, 

171 

Gage, Lord, 143 

Galway, ShadweU'a father. Re- 
corder of. 81 

Gatdm Aai I Lorn, Austin's, 286 

Garlands of LaureU. 13 

GuTick. David, actor. 146. 214 ; 
adhoes to Tate's version of 
Lear, 101 ; and Whitehead, 173, 
174, 183 

Garter. Order of the, 140 



Garth. Sh- Samuel, 127 

Gay, J(An. 157. 174 

Generous Portugals, Island Prin- 
cess or the. Tate's, 102 

Genest. John, 52, 83. 119, 1S2, 153 

GtHtternan's Magasine, 154, 164, 
20» 

George I. 105, 106, 112, 123. 127. 
136. 136, 136, 139, 140. 151. 
152, 166; Shadwell's works 
dedicated to, 96 ; Rowe's first 
ode to. 124 ; Rowe'a Fkarsaiia 
dedicated to, 126 ; settles pen- 
sion on Rowe's widow, 128 

11. 138, 139, 144, 154, 160, 

166. 168, 169 ; Gibber's eulogy 
of, 155 

HI, 184, 204, 222, 223, 228 ; 

Whitahead'a ode on accessioa 
of. 177; Warton on. 199; 
Pye'B odes on, 205, 20O, 210; 
Sonthey commemorates nign 
of, 233 

IV. 237 ; Sonthey'i ode on 

accession of, 236. Sts also 
Prince Regent 

George's Day, St., Sonthey's ode 

for, 236 
Georgian en, 1. 121 

Laureates. 21. 197. 229. 



Gecogian L 
252 



Georgies, Virgil's, 73, 186 

Germany, lanieation in, 4 

Gaila Rortumoritm, 193 

Gkost, Churchill's, 180 

Gibbon. Edward, 117, 208; on 
origin of title of Poet Laureate, 
2 ; on Whitehead's odes, 176 ; on 
Warton's History of Enflisk 
Poetry, 193 ; and royal odes. 
204 

Gifioid, William, editor of Jon- 
son's woAs. 23, 24, 27; on 
Jonson's masqnes. 32 

Gildon. 98. 136 

Gilfillan, George, on Thomas 
Warton, 187 

Gladstone. Wilham Ewart. 242 ; 
offers Tennyscm a baronetcy. 
270 ; raises Termyaon ta peer- 
age. 271 

Globe Theatre. 21 
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GmW* B*ar4. Whitehead'a, 174, 

I7S 
Godcdphin. Icdy Henrietta. ISS 
COU0H Age. Anstin's, 282 
Goldsmitta, Oliver, 125, 162, 173 
GondAert, D'Avefkuit's. 34, 43, 44, 

S3 ; Scott 00, 45 ; Hobbea uid, 

46: Cowley, Wkller, Pope, 

and Denluun oa. 47 
Good-natund Mam, Goklimith's, 

173 
GoMm, ChaicliiU'i, 181 
Gathk architectura, Wartoo and, 

187, 188 
Gower, JoIlii, and UnnUeship, S 
Giafton, CbarlM, Dnka of, lU 
Grandcheatcr, 170 
Graatham, 148 
Gray, Thomas, on Dr^en's 

Lanreateship, 56 : on Rowa, 



123; 



^01 



131: 



Cibber'a comedies, 150; 
, diMa Lureateeh^, 168 ; frioAd- 

•hip with Haaon, 169; oa 

Whitehead, 171, 172, 173, 176. 

180, 182 : and Walton's HU- 

tofy of EnglitA Potty. 192, 193, 

194, 197 
Gnece, 2 

Greemibbon Qnb, 104 
GnvlUe, Fulke. St* Brook*, 

Lofd 
Gtteni, 140 

" Gronnd-IvT " (Cibberi, 161 
Grab Street, 91, 133, 145, 239 
Gnib Strttt Jottmst. 140 
(rNA^ioM, Enaden oontrlbnte* to, 

142 



s Hoatagn, E 
n of EoMca, 1 



John. 206 
Court, 17 



Hanover Square Rooms, Loodoo, 
231 

Harcomt. Eari of, 175, 183 

Han, Jnliw^harlea, 250 

" Hatchet Face " (Cibbei). 165 

HauMti of Ancitnl Peace. Anstin's. 
287 

Havelock, Sir Henry, 265, 266 

Hajrdon, a R., 2W. 245 

Hailitt, WtUUm. IS, 244: od 
T. WarbMi'a vene. 185-6 

Headin^ey, Ansttn'a birtbplace. 
279 

Heante, Ibanaa, antiqnaiy, 122 

Hdkon. 16S 

H^ellyn, 345 

Henri«tta Maria, wife of Oiailw 1, 
88, 41 : obtain* D'Araoant ttae 
Lanreateahip, 88 ; sends 
IVAvenant to interview Cbarits 
I, 42; placM D'Avenaat in 
dtane of expedition, 48 

Heniy I, 7 

II, Lyttdton'e, 213 

Ill, S 

VII. 10, 13 ; Skelton's leU- 

tions with. 12 
VIII, 10. 11, 13, 172; Whit- 

tinston'i poem on, 7 ; Enanws 

de&ates ode to, 1 1 
. Princ*, aon of James I, 

17 

— of Batteabug, Prince, 271 
HeAect, Aichbbhop of Canter- 

bntr, 8 
, Sir Houy, 37, SO ; qnair^ 

with D'Avenant, 4ft 
" Hercnlean Satyrist " (Fielding), 

181 
H»oic StaMM, Dryden's, 58, 60 
litniek EpitiU, 202 
Hertford. Uaninis of, 219 
wigti Conuaiasian, Court vi, 44 
Hill Farrance, Somerset, 19S 
Hind and tlu PanDur, Diyden's, 

74, 7S 
His Injund Loot, Tate's, 102 
His Hajesty'a Theatre, London. 

286 
HitioriaU RtfitltT, Fielding's. 161 
Hi slml ogTapher, Royal. 10, 60, 

70. 90, 105, 220 
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Hobbea, Tbotuw, 4S ; D'Avenant 
dedicAtes GondAert to, 45; 
ShadweU and, 96 

Holooft, Tlianiss. dramatiat, 214 

Holland HonM. 232 

Home Office, 289 

Homer, 46 

Homer, Pcme'i, 209 

Hooiton, ^ 

Hook, Colonel William, 207 

Hoop. Vitruvins, 27 

Hopuiu, Joba, joint-antbor of 
English versioa of PMhn*, 109, 

no. 111 

Honce, 87. »S, 21«. 242 
HoToet, CoradUe's, 179 
Horatii. 173 
HostOins, Tvl&aa. 17S 
Houghton, Lord. St* Uilnea, 

HotiDdkliteh, 239 

HooM of Commtxia, 171, 281 

HODM of Lords, Autia cham- 

I^onB, 281 
Hoggins, William, tnnalator of 

Ariorto, 190 
^titiMii TTugtdy, Anatin'a, 282 
Homber, 213 

HumoMritU. ShadweU's, 83, 85 
Hnnt, Lei^, 200 ; nama tnb- 

mjtted for tbeLanreateeh^, 253 
Hard, Dr., on Jonson's flattery of 

JTUBM I, 23 
Hymens Triitmpk, Dantel'fl, IS 

IdyUs of Iht King, Tennyson's, 

288, 289, 278 
// PmuTOto, Mitton's, 187 
In Mtmoriam, Tennyson'a, 1, 253, 

2S8, 268, 269, 278 
In Vtfonica't Garden, Anstln'i, 

287 
Inchbold, Mr., 207 
, Mrs,, on Rowe's plays, 117, 

IIS, 119, 127 
IntomparMt Potm " GondAerl " 

Vindicalei. 47 
Indian Emperor, Diyden'!, 82 



Ingratitude of a Commonweailk, 



IngratttM 
Tate's, 
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Inner Temple, 279 

Innocent Epicure, Tate's, 106 

Interludes, Austin's. 282 

Ion (Euripides), 173 

Ireland, Samuel, bis Vottigen, 214 

I tit. Mason's, 188 

Island Princess. Tate's, 102 

Islington, 164 

Janu I of England, 16, 21, 32, 
37, 48, 206; Daniel sends 
Panegyrich* Omgratutalorie to, 
17 : giants pension to Jonson, 
20 ; tondnew for maaqnee, 22-3; 
rekitioas witii Jonaon, 23, 25 ; 
promises Jonaon Uaatersh^ o~ 

the Revels, 24-5; pr 

kni^tfaood for Jonaon, '. 

II, 66, 57, 84, 72, 3 

104; reappoiiitB Dryden, 71; 
restores Dryden's lapaed pen- 
sion, 73; employs Dryden to 
defend R.C. Omich, 74; Diy- 
den's loyalty to, 77 ; Tate's 
poem oa accession of, 106 

Jameson Raid, Aostin's poem on, 
281 

Jane Shore, Rowe's, 119 

Janicitlmn (Rome), 4 

Jtptkit-s Vow. Tate's, 108 

Jermyn, Henry (Earl of St. 
Albans), 36 

Jersey, Earl of, obtains Laureate- 
ship for Wlutebead, 169: 
Whitehead and family of, 172, 
175, 183 

, Lord, appoints Tate to 

Latueateshh), 104 

Jerusalem Defiaered. Tasso's, 4 

Johnson, Samuel, 186, 202 ; oo 
Dryden and D'Avenant's ver- 
sion of The Tempest. 51 ; on 
E^en, S8, 80, 62. 63, 66, 67. 
71; on Settle, 60 ; on Nahum 
Tate, 101-2, 112; on William 
in. 117; <m Rowe's plays, 118. 
119, 125, 128; on Savage. 143, 
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JiAatoa, SummI {eonl.) — 

144. 145 ; on abber. 145, 147. 
160-1. 162 ; on WbitAeaO. 170. 
176 ; flo T. Wuton. 187. IM. 
ISl; hU Shatutpaan, 181; 
Boewell'a Lift of, 192 

JcMiM, Inlgo. 23, 37, 38 : Jcxuan'i 
qunel vrith, 26-7 

JotiacK),Ben,10,11.16, 17,33,37,38, 
40, 88,M,»I, 94, 133. 200. 2S7 ; 
i^pointod LMUMto bj Jam«a I. 
20 : podtira among LkUMtM, 
20-1 ; Omen Elizabeib'a patron- 
aCB 01721-2; VeisM on Qneen 
EtitaboCb, ^; fhiirf nuLtqae- 
writer to Junes I, ^-3; 
penegyriiea ue Sovereign, 23 ; 
fint maeqne, 23-4 ; Selden and, 
24 ; proniiMd the Mastanhip 
of the Rev^, 24; ofiered a 
knj^tbood. 25; Ji 
relatl<xu witti. 25 ; . 
under Charles I. 25-6 ; quanela 
with Inigo Jones. aS-7 ; loses 
Court favour, 27 : receives ^100 
from Chaiiel I, 27 ; a " humble 
petition " to "the best of 
monarchs." 28 ; Chartea I's 
generosity. 29 ; tardy payment 
of Laureate pennon. W ; ndn- 
atated at Court, 30 ; royal bhth- 
day odes, 30; An Epigram 
ConsobUory, 31 ; significance of 
bis Lanreateshlp, 31^ ; opinion 
of Samuel Daniel. 16 ; saper- 
aedea Daniel, 18 ; ShadweU'a 
admiration of. 81-2 

JoMpIl Andrtws. Fielding's, 161 

Julius Casar, D'Avenant and 
Dryden's version of Shako- 
tMsre-s. 92 

Jupiter, 174 

Juvenal, 64. 7S. 08. 104; Shad- 
well's tranalatioB of Tenth 
Satire of, 88 



Kayb, John, 10 ; " humble poet 
laureate " of Edward IV, 9 

Kean, Edmund, actm', and Tate'a 
versitm of Ltar. 101 

Keats, John, 277 



Shakespeaie's, lOl-Z; Gibber's 

version of, 150 
Knight. Etmrr. Prof. Wol, 244. 

247. 248, 289 
Knowles, Sheridan, hia name 

submitted for die Lasteatcsb^, 



La4y Byron Vimdiemted. Un. 
Baechei Stowe's, 280 

/sM Gray. Rowti's, 118, 120 

af tin Lake. ScotTs. 279 

La Fontaine, 174 

Lamb, Charles, 16. IS5 

Lami»'t Wintir QuatUrs, Austin's, 
287 

Laneatkire WitdMt. Shadwell's. 
84, 85 

Landor, Walter Savage, 260 

Laureate. St Lanreateship 

LowmAi. TiM, 164, 240 

. Lay of Ott (Comtra ^m^- 

tiaU^, 3ZJ 

Laureates, V<4nnt»er, 10 

Lanreateship. its leniwie origin, 
2 ; in Greece and Rome. 2 ; 
Papacy and, 3*4 ; In Genoany. 
4-5; in Sp«un, 5-6; in Eng- 
land, 6 : univetsity and royal 
taureatee. 7 ;fintmentiaoof. 7. 
9 : JonsoD the fiiat holder of, 
20 ; during Geotgiaa en, 21 ; 
conjoined wiUt that of Hiatoiio- 
gra^Mi Royal. 61 ; P<me'a 
bwlesqae account of, l96; 
Qneen Vicbvia on, 252; oSce 
vacant for tiuee years, St74 

L»urtl, or tltd Conttsti af tile Potts. 
Johnson's, 169 

L'Atiart, MoUtre'S. 88 

Low AgaHut Lovtrs, D'Avonant'i, 
51 

Lay of Iht Ltui SUnstrri. Soott's, 
218, 219 

Layi of Ike WouU-be LaurMtes, 
Bon Gaultier's, 289 
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Ltar. S«e King Lt»t 

LtOures on Ot Englult Potti, 

HulittB, I8S 
Vao, N«tiiaiiie], 89 

. Sir SidiM7, 35, 193 

Lend!, 279 
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. crowns Camilla Qmtho 

with Unrcl wTMith, 3 
Lmtwn, BtkMer's, 215 
Leoptdd of Saxe-Coburg, Princs, 

2Z7. 228 
Us Fieli«ux, MolKre's, 82 
— Pticiatus RidicuUt, 

UoUCre-i, 94 
Ltston in H*rmoity, Atutln'i, 287 
L« Tuaoni, 5 
LM0r to Addison on Ot King's 

Accession, Ensden'i, 138 
LetUrs. Samuel JcAiucm'B, 12S 
UtiaOittn. HobbM'B, 98 
LiUmnt. SludweU's. 84 
Liek at UU Launat, 163 
L^e. Manntft and Opinions of 

JEsopus At Tragedian, 163 
LiglU of Asia. Sir E. Arnold's. 2S4 
Llibt Brigade, TcanTson tuid 

dULigeoT 2S4 
Lincoln, 248 

College, Oxford, 36 

Uncfltn's Inn Flekb, London, 4B, 

64, 82, 116 

T .iiMviliifthif fij 141 

Uttle Harford. Bedfordahira. 

Rowe'B birthplace, 114 
Lock, HatOiew, mtiaicalcompowi, 

48 
Locke, J<4ui, 119 
— -, Joee^, 279 
Lombard, 34 
Lombaidr, 45, 266 
Londcm Univority, 279 
Longft, Alba, 173 
LodtaiJo {Fair Ptnilenf), 118 
Lonis XIV, 75. 117: Hatthsw 

Prior at Court of. 106 
Loovie (Puis), D'Avenant takes 

up Ills qojtrterg in the, 42 
Love's Last Shift. Obber'a. 149 
Love's Welcome, Jonaon's, 30 
Lovriace (CUrissa Haftowe), 1 18 



Loyal Ganetal. Tate'a. 100 
Loyta Medal Vindicated, 1 

tai Drjrden, 67 
Lncan's Pharsalia, tmuUted b; 

Thomas Hay, 38; buuUted 

bjr Rowe, 126. 128 
Lncknow, relief of. 285 
Lnther, 249 ; his hymn, Ein' fette 

Burg itt unser Gott. 1 1 1 
LyaU. Sir Alfred. 233. 258.' oo 

Wsttinpon ode, 2S3 
Lycidas, iSmoa'a. 169 
Lydgate, John, and laurel, 9 
Lyrical Poems. Austin's, 282 
Lyttelton, Geoige, Lord, 213 
Lytton, Lord. 239 
, Sir Edward Bulwer. Ste 

Lytton. Lord 

IfACAULAY, Lord. 1, 221, 289; 

on Dryden. 56, 65, 71, 72, 73; 

on Shadwell. 94 ; on Soatilwy, 

237 
Maebetk. D'Avenanf i version of, 

50, 52 
Macclesfield. Lord Chancellv. 123 

, Countess of, 144 

MacFleckno*. Dryden's, 68, 7S. 

79. 80, 85, 88, 89. 1S9 
BlachiaveUi, 57, 65 
Mftcready, William C. actor, 101 : 

on Rowe'B Tamerlane, 117 
Madonna's Child. Austin's. 282 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 207 
Malaga, 168 
Blallet, David. 141 
Makme.Edmnnd, editor of Shake- 
speare, 24, 160 
Man of Mode, Ethetege's, 85 
Hant, R., 195, 197 
March. AnaUs, Spanish poet 

lanreate, 5 
Marda ICato), 170 
MaHborongb, Duke of, Prior'i ode 

on, 105; Tate's odea on, 106-7; 

Easden's odes on, 137 
JtfanHKm, Scott's, 219 
Haio, 160 
Marston, John, 23 
Martial, 75, 187 
Martin, the regicide. 234 
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Marvell, Andrew. 89 
Mary II, wife of Williun III. 77. 
86. 90, »4 ; Tate'i elegy on, 106 
Huon. WiDiain. Mend of Gray, 
181, 170. 171. 172. 173, 182, 
183, 187. IBS. 202 ; and Lmi- 
reatmhip, 188, 169; on W«r- 
toa'a History of EnglitM Pottry, 
I&3 
Mms^jtu of Bladnuss, Joiuon'i, 29 
Hasnnger, Philip, diuutist. 118 
BIsMon, Prof. David, 200 
" Muter Henry the Venifier," 8 
- of the Revels, 49, 50, 151 

rimilian [^ 4 

May, Tliamas, rival of D'AvMiant, 

X ; pablialiea poem at Chariea 

I'a niquest, 39 ; official poet of 

Commonwealth, 99 ; death and 

burial. 98 ; on D'Avenant, 94 
Muamrt for UtoMrt, Shake- 

speare'a, D'Avenant'a veraioD 

of. 90. 51 
MeM, Dryden'a, 67, 87 
of John Bayes, Shadwell'a, 

90, 67, 87 

Reverstd, Pordi^'s, 67 

Mennix, Sir John, D'Avenant's 

friend, 39, 40 
Merlin, 278 

Mtrman, Tennyson's. 240 
Merry Marfant, Skelton's, I3-U 
"Meiry Monarch" (Charies II). 

68 
Melamorpkous, Ovid's. 132 
Middle Temple, London, 38 ; 

Shadwell studies in. 81 ; Bowe 

studies In, 115 
Middlesex, 81 
Midiummtr Nifh$'t Driam, Pepys 

on. 51 
Milnes. Richard Hoodcton (Lord 

Houghton), 255-6 
HUton, John, 106. 119, 140, I6». 

178, 187, 197: intercedes for 

D'Avenant, 44; Wartoo edits 

minor poems of, 200 
Mhit, 112 
MUcMatua Sacra, Tate's, lOS 



Mi$cMtniu. Pope's, 127 

Muer. ShadweU's, 83 

Mist, Mr., 152. 159 

MoIi«re, 84, 86, 151. 153; Shad- 
weU's debt to. 81-2; Lrs 
Fdehtux. 82; L'Avart. 89; 
Lt Prtcituus RidicuUi, 94 

MoHilar, Tate's oontiibation to 
the, 106 

Monmouth, the " Protestant 
Duke," 64. 69, 66 



Montgcwnery, Robert, poet. 29S 
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" More Roarings of tiie Lioa," 142 

Moriand, Mrs., 207 

Mcwpbeus, 200 

Honis, Sir Lewis, 274 

HmtIs, Vmiiam, 274 

Hoses, 60 

Mulgrave's Ettay on Salirt, 64 

Mutaut, Mason's, 169 

Myers, F. W. H.. 243 

Napolkon. I, 224, 225 ; Sonthey's 

poem on, 226 

Ill, 260, 286 

Nash, TliDoias, his Pitrct Pennt- 

Usst, IS ; praiseB Daniel's Com- 

playnt of Rosamond, 17 
Nutau, 92 
Natkmal Anthem, 211 ; Tennyson 

aJdds two stanzas to, 268 
National Rtvitw, Anatw editor of, 

281 
Nancraiia, or Naval Dommion. 

Pye's, 212 
N«w tnn, Jonson's comedy, 27 
Newcastle, Duke of, ^ipoints 

Eusden to Lauieateship, 135. 

136, 137, 138 
Newman, Cardijial, 279 
Non amo It. Sabidi, Mutial's 

epiifram, 79 
Non-Juror, Clbber's comedy, 151. 

152, 153 
Norfolk, 80, 81 
Norlli. Ijoti. 207 
Norwich. 231 
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Obrbchtus, Thomaa, Count Pala- 
tine, 4 

Obtervtaiont on Faery Quetn* of 
Spenitr, Warton'a, 189. 190; 
Joluuon on, 190 

Obtervtr Obsttvtd, Hoggins's, 190 

Oil* tM Rtm* m bra«£s of Masltr 
SkaMtspaart, D'Avenant's, 36 

Written DttrHif the Ntgolia- 

Ikms with BwnmpttrU, 220 

Wrrtteti During llit Wttr milk 

America, JS6 

Odei of Horace, Fiuncia's, 216 

O'Dhrelly, Tegue, 85 

■■ Og ■■ {Shadwell). 69, 79, 88. 89. 

103 
OgDby, Jotm, poetaster, Tate the 

" poetical child," of, 113 
OMmixoa, lohn, on Enaden, 133, 

140 



Ortmiprtsenct of Die Deity, Mont- 
gomery's, 239 

On the Danger of Writing in Verse, 
Whitehead'!. 171 

a Diseaud Old Man. Tate's 

poem. 106 

the River Duddon, Words- 
worth's, 199 

Orange. Prince of, 90 

Orphan, Otway'e, IM, 152 

Osborne. 288 

Oscolt College, 279 

Otway. Thomaa, dramatist. 96, 
\4B. 152. 215 

Ondenarde, 137 

Outram. Sir James, 266 

Ovid, 46, 98, 104, 132: Art of 
Lctie.6-7 

Oxford. Lord, 122 

, 36, 187. 195, 200. 202 ; St 

Haiy's Chorch, ; D'Avenant 
bom at, 34 ; Tom Brown's 
rtodles at, 7S ; Professor of 
Poetry at, 186, 192; Warton 
at Trinity College, 186 ; Uaaon 
on stndenta of, 188 ; Warton's 
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Oxford (cont.)— 
love of, 188, 189; Warton 
entertains Johnson at, 190; 
Warton made Camden Pro- 
fessor of Hiatmy at, 195 ; 
Warton on ale of, 199 ; Bod- 
leian Library, 203 ; Magdalen 
Collate. 207 

Oxford Sausage. Waitoo's, 189 

Oxford University, 189. 279, 
laoieation at, 6; Bastim lau- 
reated at. 8 ; Skelton and, 12 
Richard Edwards at, 14 
Samnel Daniel at, 17 ; IVeBt,207 

Oxfordshire, 194 

Palamon and ArcHe, Edwards's. 
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Pantisocracy, 235 

Paradise Lost, Milton's, 44 

Parody se of Daynte Devises, 
Edwards's. 14 

Paifcer, 127 

Patliaments, Union of the. 119 

Paraassns, 154, 156 

Parsons. Anthony, father-in-law 
of Rowe, 128 

Parsons, ^tonia, wife of Rowe, 
128 

, Sir William, 223 

Pasqvin. Fielding's, 161 

Passing of Merlin, Austin's, 278 

Patketic Apology for ail Laureates, 
Whitehead's, 182 

Patmore, Coventry. 267 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 261 

Peel, Sir Robert, 240; confers 
pension on Sontbey, and offers 
. him a baronetcy, 237 : presses 
Wordsworth to accept Laureate- 
ship, 241-2; granta Tennyson 
a Gvil List pension. 253-4 ; an 
admirer of Tuinyaon's Ulysses, 
254 
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PtmbroA* Cattle, 370 
Pcrays, Suuuel, an Admirer of 
D'Avenuit'a WUs, 87 ; on 
Stuke^ekre's playg, 81 ; on 
Sludw«ll'a SuIUh Lotvn and 
Royal Sh^itritt. AS 
Percy, TluMiiH, (blAop). 193 
Peregiiaiu, Gnbdmus (ViUliun 
Uw Forainurt, venifier to 
Richud I. 7 
PetaapoUa, 116 
" P«tar B«U," Wordswortia's, 243 

" PindM." St W<rfcot, 

Dr. Johu 
P«toTboroiigh, Eari of, 170 
Pstrardi, 5; reooivM laurel crom 
at Rome, 8, 263, 284 ; Chan- 
car'a nj^toaed meeting witb, 

Phxdni, 174 

PHalarii, Bantie/s E^iiUu o/, 134 

PkariMlia, Lncan'a, banalated by 

Thomaa Hay, 38 ; tranalatad 

by Howe, 126, 128 
PbiUpa, AmbroM, poetuter, 140 
Pickering, Sli Gilbart, cousin of 

Dryden, 57, 59 
Pierce PMhiImm, Nash'a, 15 
Pindar, 209 
Pianer. Hiddleaex, 219 
Pioui. Hn.. 119, 191 
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Pitt, Williun. 208 ; >p 
to Laoraateehip, 20! 
I^ace. Ltnd. 161 
PJaionicJ Lovers, D'Avenant'a, 

sa 

PUyi and Poemt, Wbttehead'a, 

18S 
Pleaturet of MetoMckoty, Warton'a, 

187 

Memory. Rogera'a. 252 

Poems on Diiiin* and Moral Sub' 

jects, Tate'B, 108 
Poeliet of Aristotle, 210 
Poalry of th* Period, Austin's. 

276. 277. 280 
Poela' Comer, Westminster Abbey, 

95, 127 
Pol* Laureate of England, by 

Walter Hamilton, 289 
Pompey, 136 



Pojw, Alexander. 35. S3. 67, 78, 
131, 122, 127, 128, 129. 136. 
139, 143, 157, 160. 161. 162, 
163, 16S. 109. ISO, 188. 190. 
192, 194, 199, 20B. 209 ; pOlories 
Cainillo Qnemo in Danciad, 
8; onSlcdton, 13: ocD'Aven- 
ant'a Gondibert, 47; takes 
MacFlecknoe as model of 
Dnnciad, 68 ; (m Kabnrn Tate, 
98, 113; Rowe'a Menddiq) 
with, 116; on Rowe'a Jane 
Shore, 1 19 ; epitaph on Botte, 
127 ; on Ensden, 131, 137 ; on 
Cibber, 147, 148 ; piDwiea 
Gibber in Tie Dnnciad, 155-6 ; 
hia quarrel witli Cibber, 157-^ ; 
Whitehead and. 170. 171 

, Sir Thomas, founder of 

Tiini^ Con^^, Oxford, 189 

Popish Plot, 64 

Pordage. Samuel, 06, 67 

Porson, Richard, 205 

Porter, Endymion, 36 

Prescott, W. H., historian. 117 

Prinee Artura Creaeyaun, Skel- 
tcn'a. 12 

Prince Consort, 240. 251, 252. 253. 
261, 260 ; Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge Univenity. 240 ; asks 
Wordsworth to write an ode, 
247 : Tmnyaon's dmam of the. 
254; tod JdyUs of tlu King. 268 

Prince Lucifer, Austin's diama, 
282 

Prince Regent (George IV], 218, 
220, 321, 333. 227 

Princesa BoyaL See Vlctotiai, 
Princen 

Prior, Hatdiew, 77. 106. 136; 
parodiM Dryden's Hind and 
the Panther, 75; unofficial 
Court poet, 105 ; dedicates 
Carmen Seculare to William III. 
lOS ; composes ode on Marl- 
borough's victoriea. 105 

Prior Claim, Pye'a, 213 

PrtAationary Odes for the Laureate' 
ship, 196 

ProfesMT of Poetry at OxlbnJ. 
186, 192 

Progress of Refinement, Pye'a, 210 
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Prcq>eTtiuB, 108 [tSt 

Propktcy of Famine, CborclilU's, 
Protopopoia {Mather Hubb»rd'i 
TaU). Spenaer's. 15 



Prol 



I, Conr&dus C«ltes, Poet 



LAQRAte of Germany, 4 
Pnnme, WilUam, histoncal writer, 

P:ilMOiiy. Tate's Essay on, IW 

Psalms, Tate and Biady's vernon 
td, 97, 98, 109-12 ; SuppUmtnt 
to Tate and Biady vsrsiMi of, 
110. Ill; Steinhold and Hop- 
kins's veision of, 109, 110, 111 

Psyeht. ShadweU'B, 84 

Ptircell, Henty, musical compooer, 
4S 

Pniitana, 47. 48, 49 : Dryden and 
Qm. 57, 60 

Pybns, Oiarles Small, poetaster, 
205 

Pye. Henry, father of the Laureate, 
206 

, Heoiy James, 21, 29, 97, 

181, 218. 223. 282: Gibbon's plea 
far abohahing Laureateenip, 
204 ; a ridiculous Laureate, 
204 ; Scott and Byron on, 204- 



5 ; Person's 



, 205; 



epign 
poetry and police, 206 ; birth 
and distiiwnuhed ancestry, 206 ; 
a Unk with B«d Jonson's Lan- 
re«teshlp, 206 ; at Magdalen 
CoU^e, Oxford, 207 ; enters 
Deities, 207 ; appointed Poet 
LBHteate by Pitt, 208 ; be- 
cmnes polic« magjstTato for 
WeMmiiuter, 208 ; an incor- 
rigible scribbler, 209 ; his 
abSDid odes, 209-12 ; relin- 

2aishes tierce of Caoary wine 
It £27,212; his magnum o/xm, 
212-3 ; his dramatic career, 



213-4 ; writes a prologue for 
Ireland's Vortigtm, 214 ; his 
Commenti on tie Commtnlatort 
of ShalU*ps»Te. 214-5; hisncnrels, 
215 : death. 216 ; bis charac- 
ter, 216 ; his plac« as a Lau- 
reate, 217 
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QUAKXKlfiM, 54 

Qvarrtlt o/ AuAon, Isaac 

D'laraeli-B, 47 
Quttrtetly Review, 220. 221, 230 
Queen Entertained by Countess of 

vlMfbw)', D'Avenant'spoem, 53 

eaeeosberry, Duke of, 123 
nerno, Camillo, 4; lecitea his 
poem Ataxias on an island in 
the Tiber, 3; mentioned in 
Pope's Dvnciad, 3 



Rabblais, 11, 133 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 16, 211 
RaUigk. Sewell's Sir Wtdter, 151 
Randolph : A TaU of Polish Grief, 

Austin's, 280 
Ranekgh, 179 
Rawnsley, H. D., 2SS 
Reasons of Mr. Bayts's Changing 

His Religion, 76 
Mr, Mains the Playtr's 

Conversion and Ri-Conversion,7S 
Reed, Professor, 245 
Reeve, Ann, actress, 62 
Refbnnation, 10, 11 
RM[ent. Prince. 5w Prince Regent 
Rehtartal. Buckingham's, 61, 62, 

1S7 
RejtclMd Addresses, by Jaa and 

Horace Smith, 196 
Aa;a/>w.Vanbmgh's, The, 149, 164 
Religio Laici, Dryden's, 72 
Rtliques of Ancient English Poetry, 

Percy's, 193 
Remedy of Love, Ovid's, 104 
Renaissance, lanreations revived 

at, 3 
Restoration, 37, 39. 58, 60. 81, 

87, 96, 100, 119. 121, 147 

drama, 49, 50 

Rev<dntion, English, 55. 76. 78, 

89, 90. 93. 133. 148 
Rewards of Virtue. Fountain's. 63 
Reynolds, Sir Joahna. 191 
Ridi, Uis.. Cromwell's dangfater. 
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Riekatd II, Tate'i veratoa of 
Stwkeqware'B, 100 ; Cibb«r's 
venion of. 150 

RichAfdaon, Sanuel, 162; an 
admirer of Rowe's Fair Peni- 
Unl, 118 

Sichmond, FraucM. first Doctien 
of. 96 

RidicuU, Whitdiead's eany oq. 
172 

Rifiemtn, Form I Tennyson's, 267 

Rist and Progreu of PrUiUrtifl, 
Tate*. 108 

Robert the Brace, 8 

Rofaiuaou. Henry Crabb, 247 

Rochester, Eari of, 69 ; patr(« of 
Settle. 62; hia hatred of 
Dryden, 93-4 ; on ShadweU, 
7»-80, 82 

, Bishop of, 96 

RtMen. Samoel. Byron and. 232 ; 
Wordsworth wears Court dress 
of, 244 ; offered Lanreateship, 
292 ; declines owing to age, 
253 : supports Tennyson for 
Lanreate^p, 253-4 ; coasulted 
by Lord John Russell as to 
bestowal of laurel. 254; ofiers 
Tennyson hia Court dress. 256 

Roman Catholic, Austin a, 279 

Catholicism, D'Avenant a 

convert to, 42 ; Dryden's con- 
version to. 71-3 

Empire. 2 

Roman FalH*r, Whitehead's 173 

Romantic fiction in Europe, 193 

Rom40 and Julut. 121 

Rosciad, Churchill's, 180 

Rowe, Charlotte, daughter of 
dramatist. 127. 129 

. John, son of dramatist. 128 

. Nicholas, 112, 135, 151, 

167 : compared with Tate, 1 14 ; 
a considMable literary figure. 
1 M : birth and upbiinglng, 
114-5; a law student, 115; 
exchanges the law for the stage, 
115; Congreve praises his fiist 
tragedy, 1 16 ; friendship with 
Pope and Addison, 1 16 ; pcnm- 
lanty of Tamtrlmu. 116; 
Macready and Urs. Siddons in 



Rowe. Nicholas {eotU.) — 

T*mttlant, 1 17 ; Johnson and 
the Fair Ptniltnl. 1 18 ; /sm 
Shore. 119; Lady Jan* Grey, 
110; The BiUr. 120; signifi- 
cance of his Shakeapearian 
labouia, 121-2 ; his Whig senti- 
ments, 122; hia official posts, 
123; succeeds Tate in Vbt 
Lanreateship. 123 ; his Lan- 
reate verses, 124 ; Colitt'i Com- 
plaint, 125 ; translates Locan's 
PAorisJia, 126 ; his premature 
death, 127; bnricd in West- 
minster Abbey, 127 ; Pope's 
epitaph on. 127-8 ; George I's 
generosity to his widow, 128 ; 
his magnetic personality. 129 ; 
wit and man of fashion, 129 ; 
his place in literature, ISO 

Rowley. Thomas. 194 

Roxburgh. Lord. 18 

Royal Convert, Rowe's, 118 

SliaplietdMi, ShadweU'a, 83 

Royal Society, 85 

Rubicon, 41 

Rnssell, Lord John, submits namas 
far the Laureateshqi, 253 ; cMi- 
anlts Samuel Rogers as to 
bestowal of lamel, 254 

Rntland. Countess of, 18 

Rutlandshire. 148 

Rydal Mount, 240. 242, 289 

Rymer. Thomas, historian and 
archaeologiat. 105 

Ryri>rack. Uichael. sculptor. 127 

St. Albans, Henry Jermyn, Eari 

of, 3S, 42 
George's. Soutbwaric, Tate's 

burial place, 112 

- George's Day, ode on, 236 

James's Palace, 222 

- — — Parle. London. 222 

Margaret's churchyard. Lon- 
don, 39 

Mary Overy Chnrch, 

Gower's monument in, 9 

Peter's School, York, 133 

Sacheverell, 66 

Sacred and Profane Love, Austin's, 
286 
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SaiBtaboiy, Prol, on Diyden's 

ctumge of religioii, 71-2 
SaUibuiy, Lord, «nd vacant 

Lannateship, 274-5 ; Austin's 

enkigy of, ^5 ; Anstla an ally 

of. asi, 2S3 
SalMacida Spolui, D'Avenasta, 

38 

Sandoson, 
ton. 50 

Sant 'Ooofrio (ntonastery), 4 

Sappkict, 230. 

Satan, Montgomery's, 239 

" Satanic school," 234 

Satire on FritndAip, 171 

Savage, Ricbaid, " Volnnteer Lau- 
reate," 143, 144; venea on 
Qaecm Caroline, 14S 

Savonarola, Austin's tragedy of, 
282 

School for Lovari, Whitehead'a, 173 

Scott, Sir Walter, 104, 215, 221, 
238, 279, 280 ; on D'Avenant'a 
Condibert, 45 ; on Dryden, 60 ; 
66.71,72.73; on Shadwell, 68, 
79. 80: oo Settle, 62; in- 
debtedness to Shad Wall's Squirt 
ofAlsatia,^*: on Nahnm Tata, 
97 ; on Rowb's Fair PniUnt, 
118; on Warton's History of 
EngUsIt Pottry, 193; on Pye, 
94; Laoreateahip offered to, 
218; decUiied by, 219-20; 
tries to aecnre Lanreateship for 
Sonthey, 220 ; c(»igTatnlBtes 
Southey. 222 ; on Southey, 231 

ScoTDrirs, Shadwell'B, 94 

Season : A Satin, Austin's. 280-1 

Sedgwick, Adam. geologiBt, 250 

Sedley. Sir Charles, 83 

Selden. John, 4, 5; TiUts of 
Honour, 2, 4. 24; rehitk»8 



Session of M* Potu, SncUing'a. 40. 

Settle, EUcanah, 64. 65. 66, 67, 
84. 85, 103. 140; attacks 
Diydoi in Empress of Morocco, 
62; Diydsn's abnse of. 63; 
Shadwall a worse poet than, 80 



EX 909 

Seville University and launation. 

SeweU, 151 [9 

Shadwell, John, fathar of the 
Laureate, 80-1 

. Sir John, son of the Lau- 
reate. 65, 96 

, Ihomaa, 65, 67, 68, 69, 75, 

77, 97, 103, 104, 105. 114, 123, 
124, 132, ISS, 167, 175; on 
Dryden's poverty, SO ; Diyden 
co-operat^ with, 63 ; fame dne 
to Dryden, 79 ; his titarary 
position, 78 ; his verse, 80 ; 
birth and ancestry, 80-1 ; educa- 
tion, 81 ; enters on dramatic 
caner, 81; debt to Ben Jonsoo 
and Moli^, 81; hia view of 
comedy, 82 ; early plays, 82-3 ; 
" improves " Shutespeare, 83 ; 
his plngiarisni. 84 ; his version 
of Timon of Atkent, 84; Tke 
Lancaskir* Witches, 84-5 ; quar- 
rel with Dryden, 85-6 ; Tkt 
Medal of John Bayet, 87 ; Dry- 
den's attack in Second Part of 
Absalom and AckHotkel. 88; 
reply of, 89 ; succeeds I^yden 
aa laureate, 89 ; Whig loyal^, 
90; celebrates his triumpn, 
90-1 : his Lanieate odes, 91 ; 
glorifies the " great Nassau," 
92; Votum Perenne, 93; Tk» 
Sfuire of Alsalia. 93; latar 
plays, 94 ; death, 94 ; monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, 
95; Dr. Nicholas Brady's 
funeral oration, 95 ; personal 
cbaracteTistics, 95-6 ; ^xiUtician 
rather than poet, 96 

Shaftesbury, Lord, 64, 85, 66, 87 ; 
satirised in Dryden's Medal, 67 

Shakespeare, 50, 51, 52, 85, 97, 
98. 127, 130. 143. 150. 153. 
161. 190. 191, 214, 278 ; D'Aven- 
ant reputed to be son of, 35 : 
Shadwell's veraion of Tempest, 
83 ; of Titnon of Alkens. 84 : 
Tate's version of Richard II, 
100 ; of Uar, 101-2 ; of Coria- 
lanvs, 102 ; Rowe's labours on, 
121-2 : Pye's Comments on the 
Commentators of, 214-15 
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INDEX 



I, river. 213 
Site WotiU «nd Sht WouU Sat. 

Cibbar's, IW 
Shsffield, John. Sm Doke of 

Pwrlringnain 



mm 
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Sheridan, R. a, 214 

Shirley, Junea, dnmAtist, S7 

Shon. Tolui, 165 

Short Vitm of tmimotality of Bug- 

litk State. CoUier'i, 102, 120 
SicUian Uaitptr, Tftts's, 101 
Sicotkx, SI 

Siddona, Ifn.. 117, 119, 213 
Sidmoath, Lend. Stt Addington, 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 36, 190; hia 
AttropJul and SItUa. 18 

Sitft of Meaux, Pye'a. 213 

Rhodes, D'Aveoant's, 

48, 50 

, Kaye'a, ft 

Six Olympic Odtt of Piiidar, Pye 
UansUtea, 209-10 

Skelton, John, 9, 189 ; receivaa 
laurel at Oxford, 6; Poet 
Laureate and R»iu8 Orator, 
1 1 : Erasmus and, II ; Soutiiey 
and, 1 1 ; hastena the Reforma- 
tion, 11 ; Cazton's appreciation 
of, 12 ; hia Court poems, 12 ; 
tutor to Henry VlII, 12; 
Sptcutum pTincipis, 12 ; The 
Bowgt of Court, 12 ; Henry VII 
preaenta him with a robe, 12 ; 
relationa wltli Wolaey, 13 ; 
The Garland* of LaunU. 13; 
Pope and, 13 ; Merry Marrarel, 
14 

Skiddaw, 238 

SlidiHf on ShaUi, Tat»'9 poem, 

Smerk, 85 [108 

Smith, Horace, joint-author of 
Rej'eeled Addretus, 196 

, James, joint-author of 

Rejeeled Addresses. 196 

, WOiam. M.P. for Norwich, 

231. 234 

SmoUett, Toblaa, on Cibber'a 



Soho, 140 

Somen, Lend, 97 

Somerset. 195 

, Earl of. 37 

— Honae (London), IS 

South, Dr. Robert, divine and 
CMitroveiaialist, 115 

Soath Andley St: Chu)^ Londcm. 
184 

Southeme, Thomas, dramatist, 
116, 120 

Sout^, Robert. 21, 238. 240, 
241. 252, 256, 257 ; on Shwi- 
weU, 91; on Tat», 97; m 
EuBden. 182; on Skelton. 11; 
on Dryden and D'Aveoant'a 
Tempest, 52 ; cmPye. 217 ; Scott 
attempts to aecure L«af«ate- 



221: 



hia 



Scotf a congratulationa. 222 ; 
his " odeova " job. 223 ; Carmen 
Trmmphak. 225 ; an ode on 
BonaMrte, 226 ; Carmtn Aulica, 
227: Carmen NuftiaU. 227; 
ode on Queen Charlotte, 22S-9 ; 
piraticaT publication of Wed 
Tykr. 229-30; hia pohtlcal 
apostaay, 230; hia Letter to 
William SmM,Eiq.,M. P., 231 ; 
qnanel with Byron, 332 ; Don 
titan dedicated to, 232; his 
Vision of Judgment. 233; 
Byion'a wathTng reply, 234~5 ; 
challenged by Byron to a dud, 
235 ; ode (or 5(. George's Day, 
236 ; royal birthday odea go 
ottt of fashion, 237 ; receives a 
government penslcNi of £300, 
and is ofiered a baronetcy, 237 ; 
Ida position as a Laureate, 
237-8; Wordsworth's epitaph 
on, 238 
Sovereign, Pybna's poem. The, 205 
Spain, lanreations m, 5 
Spanish Friar, Dryden's, 65, 72 
Spectator, 162 ; Euaden coo- 

tributes to Addison's, 142 
SpecHltim Principis, Bkeltcw's, 12 
Spence, Joseph, anecdotist, 123 ; 
on Rowe, 129 
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Spenaer, Edmund, 160, 187, 189, 
190, 197. 222. 225. 237; hia 
epigram on EUzabetli, IS ; 
MoOur Hubberd't TaU. 15-18; 
peranM grata at Coort, 16 ; 
dedicates Fatria Qtuens to 
Elizabeth, 16 ; pnlaet Samuel 
Dftniet, 16 

SpoSorth, Yorkshiie, Ensdes'a 
birthplace, 133 

Sportsman's DiUionary, Pve edHa, 
216 



Spring Gardens, f*»'^"B Croaa, 
164 

Squir* of Altatia, Shadwell'a, 9»-4 

Stafibrdihire, 80 

Standard nempaper. 281-282 

Ststini (Court poet), receives 
baTS, 2, 138 

Steele, Sir Richard, 136, 162; 
friendahq) with Rowe, 127 ; 
with Ensden, 142 ; joins Gibber 
in theatrical management, 151 

Steerena, Geoige, 212 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, 234 

Sterne, Laurence, 133 

Stemhold, Thomas, joint-anthor 
of English version ol Psalmt, 
109, 110, 111 

StilUngfleet, Bishop, Diyden's 
controversy with, 74 

Stiriing Castie, 8 

Slod Jobbtrs. VolunlMri or. Shad- 
weU's, 94 

Stonyhmst. 279 

Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, Austin re- 
plies to her Lady Byron Vindi- 
cated, 280 

Strasbonrg, 4, 5 

Stratford, 35 

Stnart, Lady Arabella, 37 

SuckUng. Sir John, on D'Avenant, 
40, 41 ; his S§stion of tht PoeU, 
138 
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" Sweet Swan of Isis " (D'Aven- 
ant), 36 

Swift. Jonathan. 78. 127, 129, 133, 
162 ; on Nahnm Tate, 99, 112 ; 
□n Gibber, 147 

SwinbiiniD, Algernon Gharles, 274 

Swiikford Old Manor, Austin's 
home, 283, 288, 237 

Sydenham, 261 

Sylvester, Edward, tntor of 
D'Avenant, 36 

Tail's Magaiins. 239, 289 
Tate of True Lov». Avstio's. 286 

of a Tub. Jonson's, 27 

Talfonrd, Sir T. N., 245 
Tamtrlant. Kowe's. 118. 117, 119 

127 
Tancred, 198 
Tangier. 81 
Tartufft, H(di«re'B, 



151 



Clement VIII, 4; diesai 
4 ; Ensden translates and 
writes Lift of. 141 
Tate, Nahuin, 65, 68, 77, 114, 123. 
132, 133, 167. 188, 197: his 
poetical record, 97 ; Scott's 
□pinion of, 97 ; his versatiUty, 
98 ; his character, 98 ; parent- 
age, birth, and edncation, 06 ; 
publishes volume of poems, 100 ; 
writes for (he stage, 100 ; brings 
Shakespeare op to date, lOO-I ; 
his version of King Ltar, 101 ; 
bis comedies, 102 ; joins 
Jeremy Collier in attempting 
to reform stage. 102 ; fnend- 
ship with Dryden, 103 ; helps 
to write Second Part of 
Absalom and Achitobkel, 103; 
tmnslatea Ovid ana Juvenal, 
104 ; appointed Poet Laureate. 
104 ; Matthew Prior, the rival 
of, 105 ; his odes. 106-7 ; an 
unsavoury poet, 106 ; bis master- 

Siece, 108 ; co-<K>erates with 
ichoUs Brady m producing 
metrical version of the Psalms, 
100 : bis Euay on Psalmody. 
109 ; his part in tiie Ntm Vtr- 
tion, 110; Its defects. Ill; 
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312 INI 

Tkto, NahDm {conl.}-~ 

spndmena oi doggerel rendering. 

Ill : veiled poUdcal olluaicwis, 

112; bitaaA end, 112; Pope's 

porMlt of, 113 
Tailtr, 162 ; Ensden'B poem. To 

tht AtMor of at. 132 
TAtmtoa, 281 
Tarl<n. Sir Hmry. 256; nuw 

robmitted for the Lwueate- 

■hip. 253 
Tea, Tftte't poem on, 108 
Teato. Fnitiiful, father of Nahom 

TtmM, Shakeepeue'a, 52 ; 

D'Avenant's venioD of, SO; 

Pepyt on, 51 ; ShadweU't vet- 

■ion of, 88 
r«Mft{* o/ Lop*, D'Avenaat'B, 37, 

Tennnoa, Alfred, Lwd, 1 . 2, 20, 
133, 240, 251, 274, Z7S, 276, 
270, 283. 2B4; Wordatrartii's 
mffedatioa of, 245 ; Samnel 
Rogen anpportt, 253-4; Lan- 
reateehip ofiered to, 254 ; 
doddes to accept, 2SS ; attends 
his first levte, 258; an ideal 
Laureate. 257 ; bis conception 
of the office, 257-8; cborac- 
teriaUcs, 258; fiivt verees to 
Qneen Victoria, 259 ; national 
and patriotic poems, 259-60; 
HanitAU Round. UK; Exhibi- 
tion ode, 261-2 ; Wellington 
odB, 262-64; Ouirgt of At 
Light Brigait, 264-5; Dt/tnts 
of Luchnow. 265-6: adds two 
staniaa to National Anthem, 
206; RifUmin, Form I 267; 
Prince Consort and Idylls of 
tilt King. 268 ; Queen Victoria 
and tn Momortam, 268-9 ; 
fVtIame to Altxandra. 269; 
ofFered baronetcy bf Gladstone 
and Disraeli, 270 ; raised to the 
Peerage by Gladstone, 271 ; 
later odes, 271-2; Queen Vic- 
toria's tribnte, 272 ; hie death, 
a mUionai lOM, 272-3 ; Austin 
and. 276-7, 276 

-, Lddy, 278 



Teonyaon, Mallam. Lord, 270^ Bt, 

278 
Ttr Tria, Faithful Teate's. 9t 
Terence. 170 

Tt&y$ FfdnwJ, Daniel's, 17 
Thackeray, W. U., cxi Soa&rvi 

vene, 238 
Theatre Royal, Loodoo. 108 
TheairtBoyil titmtd tufa a H^mM- 

hanh's Slag: 153 
Tbeobald, Ln*ts, dramatist, acict> 

nal hero of Tlit Duneiad. 143. 

145, 155, 158 
Theocritus, T. Wuton'seditiad at 

192 
Theodoains the Great, -i^mHifc-i 



llmnii, 1 
Thiri of 



FAmmry, Teonyaoa's. 

Tbomsoo, Tames, poet. 141 
Thou Good»nd Failkfvl Strwtmt. 

Aoatln's, 275 
ThoMfkts on Human Li/e, Ta.a\ 

Thru Hourt Aft»t MarrUtft, 157. 

ThTttiodia Auguslalis. Dryden'i, 

70 
Tibbald, 154, 157 
Tiber (liver), 3. 2« 
'nOotwa, Archbishop, Tata'^ elegy 

on. 107 
Timtt new^MLper, 204, 266 
TimoH of Athtns, th* Utn-Haler, 

ShadweU'a, 84, 06 
TilUt of Honour. Sdden's, 2, 4, 24 
To Rivr Lodon, WartonX IW 
" Tomkinson, Dudley " (Tom 

Brown), 75 
Tonaon, Jacob, bookseller, 77, 103 
Touchwood, Lord, 149 
Toulonae, 10 

Tower of Babel. Austin's, 2S2 
Tower of LtMidon, D'Avtaaat's 

imprisonment la, 33, 44, 47; 

Shafteebury's imprisoaiaent in, 

66 
Townieitd, Charles, 171 
TMiy, UnA Chief Justice, 115 
Trinity Collie, Cambridge, 57, 
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jK J: Trinity Collegv, Dublin, S9 

, Oxford, Warton at, 

■•Ji:at 186, 191, 200 

Trip to ScoOand. Wbitehead'a, 174 

:si Trittmpk of Isit, Warton'a, 187, 



LaN 



188 



Trimmphani Widow, Doke of 
:a)B Newcastle'i, 04 
u«i Triumphs of Ikt Ptmmv d'^Mour, 
3 D'Avenant's, 38 

'^es Tr)MV o/ Goi .- A King'* Btqtuit, 
'-«« Austin's. 28S-6 

ToUos Hostilina, 173 
-x,s: TDrb«rviUe, George, his elegy on 

Richard Edwards, 16 
rsi i: Tambam. Stephen, 8 

Twelftli Night, 38 

Tybaro, S9 
TC Tyrconnel, Lord, 144 

„'(' Ulysses, Rowe's^rasedy, 118 
it. . Upon FigMling WM, lampoon on 
D'Avenant, 44 

Vanbrdqh, Sir John, dramatiat, 

Varitty; A Tale for Marritd 
•V PeopU. 174 

' Veaablea, 255 

Vtrstt to Ott Peoplt of EngUnd, 
Whitehead'a, 176 

■j. Spohen at PtMic Commnut- 

mtnt of Cambridge, Euaden's, 

;, Veiaificator Regis, 7 

' Victoria, Queea, 240, 241, 242, 
247, 249, 250, 251, 253, 280, 

.!, 266, 270; Wordsworth and, 

245, 246 ; ofiers R<^[er8 Lau- 
reateahip, 252 ; oSers Tennyson 
Lanreateship, 254 ; Tennyson's 

' verses, to, 259, 269; Tenny- 
son's interview with, 268 ; ad- 
mirer of In MetHoriam, USS ; 
tribnte to Tennyson, 272; 
Alfred Austin and, 275, 382, 
284-5 
, Piinceas (Princess Royal], 

Victorian era, 238. 252, 257, 258 
Victorious Reign of Edward III, 
Thomas May's poem, 39 
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Villiers, Viscoont, 172, 173, 175 
Virgil, 46, 73, 98, 186, 101 ; 

I^yden's translation of, 77 
Virginia, 43 

Virtmso. ShadweU's, 67, SI, 84. 86 
Vision of Judgnunt, Byion'S, 204, 

234, 235 

, Southey's, 233 

Ike Tmtlve Goddsius. 

Daniel's, 17 
" Volunteer Lanreatea," 10 

movement, 267 

Voluntttrs or Sloek Jobberi, Shad- 

weU's, 94 
VorUgem, Ireland's, 214 
VoHtm Ptrenne, ShadweU'a, 
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Wali, versifiBr to Henry I. 7 

WaUer, Edmund. 58 ; on D'Aven- 
ant's Gondibert, 34, 47 

Walmisley, T. A, musical oom- 
poser, 248 

Walpole, Horace, 202 ; on CoBey 
Obber, 146, 162; on White- 
head, 173; on Warton's His- 
tory of Englitk Poetry, 193 

. , Sir Robert. 141, 143; 

Eusden's verses on, 140 

War Elegies of Tyrttna imitated. 
Pye's, 212 

War Office, 267 

Warbnrton, Bishop, 143; on 
D'Avenant, 94 

Ward, Dr. A. W., on Shadwell, 94 

, T. H., 174. 170 

Warton, Jo«ph, 186, 196, 201; 
oa Rowe's verskm of Lucan's 
Pharsalia, 126 

, Thomas, 10. 204. 208, 2S2 ; 

on nniversil? laureates, 6 ; on 
origin of royal laureate, 7 ; oa 
" Master Henry the Versifier," 
8; on Richard Edwards, 14; 
influence on English poetry, 
185-6; bis personality, 186; 
birth and ancestry, 186; his 
elder bn»her. loaepb, 188 ; 
career at Oxforcf, 186 ; takes 
holy orders, 186 ; early poems, 
187; Tke Triumph of Isis, 
187-8 ; Poet Laureate of his 
Connie, 188-9; bis love of 
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Wuton, TbomM {cont.) — 
Oxford, 189 ; publiibea hia 
Obsnvaliont on On Fmtry 
Qtumt o/ Sptnitr. 188 ; John- 
soa'a uipnciktio&, 100; leU- 
tioiii <a Joluuon uid, lOO-I; 
Boewell's tribute to, 191-2; 
el«cted PiDlesaor of Poetry at 
OxforA. 192; tii« History of 
EnglisA Po*try. 192-4; Gmy 
and the Hislory, 192 ; pnMOted 
to living of CnddingMu, 194; 
appojnted Cunden Profenw of 
HlMory %.t Oxford. 195; be- 
comes Poet Laureate, 105; 
" Peter Pindar " and, lOS ; 
Probctionary OtUi for tk« Lm- 
TtaUMp, 196 : his Laureate 
odet, 196-9 ; revives the aoa- 

.. set, 109 : love of ikatnre, 190 ; 
hia hnmonnu verse, IM ; edita 
"' 200; 



OO; penmial 
and occeo 






death, I 

teriatics _ 

200-3 ; Sonthey and HUiory o( 

Englith Poetry, 237 

, Thomas, the elder, 188 

Wal TyUr, Soatbey's, 229-32, 234 

Waterioo, 116 

Watson, Edward, onfvonl^ lan- 

reate. 6 

, Mr, WilllMB, 282 

•■ Weathercock," iChariet Town- 
send), 171 
Websta, John, his WkiU Dmit. 

102 
Wglcomt to AluHutdra, Tennyson's, 

260 
WeUloffton, Dnke of, Tennyson's 

ode on deatii of. 2, 262-4 
Welsted, Leonard, poetaster, 147 
Wehrood, Dr., US, 128, 129 
West Saxons, 212 
Westminster, 208 
Abbey, 39, 54. 95, 96, 127. 

128, 129. 184 

School, 115 

What Deva. Webster's, 102 
Whit«chap^ 164 
Whltefciars, 04 
Whitrtian PaUc«. 18, 24, 38, 49, 

62, 230 



Whitclwad, William. 21. I». 
195, 196. 204 ; politics mtm 
the Hnsas, 167; Lanreate- 
ship oS«red to Thomas &>y, 
167-8; reaaona fbi declining, 
188; WilUam Ifaaoo and 
th« laorel, 169 ; af^iointancnt 
of, 169 ; hia perflBllctaiy 
odes, 189-70; a Cambridge 
man. 170: at Wmcbeater Col- 
lege, 170; youthful stadia, 
170; translates Pope's Etsmy 
on Man, 170 ; a sizar at dare 
Hall. 171 ; a poetical folknrar 
of Pope. 171; Gray criticises 
his poem on FrimdslHp, 171 ; 
beccnnea tntor to Visoonnt 
ViUiera, 172; ndations with 
Jeney family, 172^: writes 
for the atag«, 173 ; Tit* Romtm 
Falktt. 173 ; Garckdk and. 173 : 
eariy poems. 174 ; TA* Goat't 
SMTd, 174-5; foreign tiavd, 
175; ancceeds Cibber Bs Las- 
reate, 175 ; Gray and Gibbon 
on first birthday ode, 176 ; 

. Viritt to ikt People of Engtamd. 
176-7; ode on George Ill's 
accesatai, 177-8; The Entku- 
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J. Hehrt Lloyd, for Charts, Ltd. Containing the fall text of the 
clanses In the Acts and B^ulatlons, together with the principal 
Memoranda, Circulars, etc., issued by the Insurance Comnussloners, 
concerning Medical and Sanatoriam Benefits. Classified in a 
practical manner for the use of Doctors, Chemists. Members and 
Officials of Insurance Committees, Approved Society Officials, etc. 
In demy Svo, cloth giH, 236 pp., with tndens and tabbed guides 
for reference. 5s. net. 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THE INSURANCE ACTS. A Guide 
for Mistresses and Servants. By J. Hbmkt luovn. Id foolscap 
Svo, 9d. net 
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WSCELLAIIEOUS [Pemld.) 

DICKENS IN YORKSHIRB. BdngNotMofa JoiuiMrtotbeDali^tful 
Village of DotLebovi, nsu Greta Bridge. By C. Eymk Pamcom, 
In fcmbcBp 4to, wHa f onr lllnstnitloiu in colour and 1 1 bUck and 
white illnatratlcma. U. 6d, net. 

THE FEDERAL SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Thoii Oiigin, Nature, and Development. 
By A. P. Four, B.A., 0/ Ih* Iniur TtmpU and Mmmd Ctreuit, 
BarritUr-al-Law. In demy Bvo, doth gilt, 12a. 8d. net. 

FRENCH PROSE WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
AFTER. With BioKra.phic«i and Critical NotJCM In French, and 
Literary and BibUographical Notes in English. By Victor 
LmmJMm, B-«s-L., A.K.C. In crown 8vo, ctotb gilt, 3S0 pp. 
Si. net 

FOR HOME SERVICE AND OTHER STORIES. By Lydx Howau>. 
Witfa c4rioni«d tronti ep ^a c B and black and whlta iltoMzatiana. 
In foolscap 4to, cloth, decorated, ooknired top, and end papen, 
2i. 6d.net. 

HOME GYMNASTICS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. By T. J. Haktbuds, 

H.D. Translated and adapted from the Swediah by C. LOPmrg. 
With 3! iUnstxatioiu. Fifth Edition, roviaad. WIdi a prait a t oi y 
not* by Aktkd« A. Bkalk, H.B. In itlS boarda, la. 6d. 

HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESnON. In Daily LUe, Bdneatiaa, aad 
MedtaU Pnctlca. By BKM Manp Hou.un»B, H.D, In ennra Svo, 
ckithgUtei. net. 

TRAVELLING PALACES. Luxury in PasKnger Steamihipa. By 
R. A. F1.XTCRBR, Author of SUamikips : tks Slory 0/ tkHr Dtvriop- 
mtm. Warikips and Tknr Story, Guidt fa tht MfrcsntiU Jtf ortiM, «tc. 
In deny Svo. cloth gilt, gilt top, with 54 Ultutratlona. 10b. 8d. net. 

LIGHTER MOMENTS. From the note-book of Bisbop Waubui 
How. Edited by his mh, Frkdxbicx Douolas How. In mall 
oown ftvo, doa gUt, gilt top, 2e. 6d. 

OVERHEARD AT THE ZOO. Bv Gladts Davidsoii. With X 
coloured pUtee and 26 Mack ana white lUnatratlana. In foolacap 
4to. dotli, 2a. ed. net. 

Tlie author has catwed for all chUdron who love °"'""'* Her 
aim baa been to present the animals' own point of vlaw, so far as 
it may be divined by (ympathetlc study. 

OVERHEARD IN FAIRYLAND, or Tlte Peter Fan Tales. By 
HAiMSa A. BiOMUi. With oolonred illoatratlani by Run S. 
CLucmrrs. In l)urg« crown Svo, dotli, 2s. 8d. net. 
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rvaUC SCHOOL UFB. Eadi In foobMp tvo, dotk. wUh St fnU 
{Mfa plata lUmtialloo*. 7a. nrt. 
WESnOHSTER. B7 W, TmtamtouTK Sboxk. 
STCM. Br Ax Old EtomAir. 
HARROW. Br Abcki8AU> Fox. 
RUGBT. Br H. H. Hakdy. 

THB ROYAL HIGH SCHOOU EDWBURGH. By J. J. TKorin. 
Wttb 32 IHutnitioas. In cnva «vo, doth gilt. V M. lut. 

THB RBVBRIBS OF A BACHBLOR : Or, A BMk of Ite HMrt. 
Br tlw Imte Ik ILuvsl. ^th on tntrodnctloD br Amlo Baisi. 
In to^hemp Svo, gUt top. Hmp Uiiib»kin. 2*. 6d. not. 

ROmSCRBBNS AMD ROODLOPTS. Bt F. Buoh Bmn>. F.R.I3.A.. 
mnd The Rev. Don Bed* Camh. O.S.B. With over 88 fvU-ptfe 
coUotrp* rsprodacUoaa. taA npwuda of 30O othsr bMutUal 
iUwtmtioas. In demy 4to, two vol*., hMidaome cloth gUt gUt 
top, Sh. net 

THB BOOK OF THB CHILD. An Attampt to Set Dowmriwt ii In th* 
Mnd of ChUdna. Br Paxonicx Douai.A9 How. In fnniyiii Sra 
ImUmt. wMi dAinCr cow dengn, gilt cnnen, Si. Sd. net ; doth, 
k. net 

MTSTICISM AND UAGIC IN TURKBT. An Account <d the 
ReUckiot Doctxtau*. Monnatlc OrganlMtioii, uid Ecitntic Rnran 
oi tbe DwvUi Os^«n. Br Locy U. J. Gauivit, Antlwr at 
Tmriuy •/ tit* OUemmu. U crown 8vo, clotb gilt, ^t tap with 
OlMtntlou. b. Mt 

THE HEW HAN : A Portrait Study of the letMt tn«- By Pnur 
Gran, Author of Ti* SIrtfl of Adrtntmt, Tlu EigkOi Ymr, tU. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt. 3*. 6d. net 

THE PARACLETE AND HAHOI, or The Enct Teetusony of Science 
to Revelation and Ezpoiition of tbe moat Ancient Myateriea ajid 
Cult*. An interpretation of primeval sinia, symbola, aigneta, and 
coins. Br JOBN Locks Estsms, M.R.S., Srdney. With SO 
iUiuti«.tlona and diasranu of geometrica of the sacred moaanree 
and laws of Holr Wiit. Siie 10 in. by fl| In. Cloth gilt, S40 pp., 
Sis. Od. net. 



" The irstams at petaonal identification an dlacuMsd, and Vk» 
Bse* of photogiaphr, anUiTopuuietiy, and finger prints an Indkatad- 
Tlta selection of the cases and the manner in which the whole book 
Is written show good jndgment." — Lmt e t l 
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lOSCgLLAIIEOtfS (twKJ.) 

maousM OF AmcALs __ 

Charcli Arc hH tctaw. BjrAaiHUKH. CoLUXB.UJL^Ozon^ 
120 lIlBStntku. In datny Svo, ckrtli gftt, gUt top, St. iwt. 

THE SUNUT ROAD: RHdinp In VatM and Pt«M for B««ry D^ 
in Um Tnt. By tha Rdv. W. Guirktt Hou>n. In dsmy ISmo. 
doth giH. gUt ooRten, 3a. not ; Iwtfas gUt, gUt conMca, ta. nrt. 

STUDIBS IM BLOCUTION. A goide to tbe tiwocy and 
of Ow art of pablic ipMking ud ndtlng, with ov«r 100 
forRecttanandRMdan. By E. U. CokbouU) ^In- Uaric B 
In crown Svo, cloth gUt. gttt top. rilk ragtotar, 2i. 6d. net 

THB BBCnnnNGS OP THB TBACmMG OP UODBStS SUBJECTS 
Dl BNGLAND. By FonsB Waisom , M^. ( T w i wioc ol Edneattan 
In tha UaiTanltr CoUaga of Walat : Abccyatwyth). In crown Svo, 
idoth. 7i. Sd. nat. 

THB DDIER UFB OF GBORGB BUOT. A Stvdy ef dta llMifekl 
and ^pWtnal Davalopaunt od the NovaUat By t^*"— GAUnna, 
UJl, la oown Svo, cloth gilt, gUt top, Sa. net. 

ALL THE PAPERS. A Jonmallatlc Revne. By fbo anthon of 
Wisdi>m fVkiU you Wait ; HuilUd Hittory ; etc. lUastTBted by 
George Horrow. In crown Svo, 1>. nat. 

A HOSPITAL IH THE MAKING. A History of the National Honntal 
for the Psjalysed and Epileptic (Albany Uemoiial), 1859-1901. 
By B. BuBTORD Rawungs, Author of Tht Chronic IiidigttK* of 
Hotpitalt, etc. In crown Svo, doth, with iUnstiationa, Sb. net. 

THB HOST HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. A deaciip- 
tive and hiatoncal account. By Jdcblvk Pkbxims, H.A., SaentI 
tmd Minor Canon of Wtslminsler Abbay. With 42 iUnstntkMU 
In damy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7>. 6d. net. 

THE HEROIC IH MISSIONS. Pioneers in atz fields. By the Rav. 



A. R. BucKLAm, H.A. In crown Svo, cloth gilt. 



. By 1h 
li. M. 



THE I»CTIONARY OF EDUCATIONISTS. By the Rav. J. E. Roscos. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 338 pp. te. nat. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, ft LITERARY HISTORY 



THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Siopfoui A. 1 
Origiaal iana. In damy Svo, doth eUt, liW. 6d. 

" Tha moat tatiafactory and tUmnlat^ ciitldam of tha poat yat 
pnblUwd."— riMM. 

(Sm alM Dala^ Volant Ufacwy, page 5.) 
TENNTSON : HIS ART AND RELATION TO MODERN UFB. By 
tha lama Aatboi. Original iMna. In damy Svo. doth gilt. 7a. M. 
" WU make a ttioog appeal to all loran <d onr grant Laniaata "— 
Q u mm iy Btmtm. 

ISm alM» DtiBtr Vatauaa LOraty, paga 6.) 

U 
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POTIIT. HTC »— «■) 

A nVDT or CLOUCH, ARROLO, ROSSBTTl, AND MORRIS. Wltk 

an Introdnetiaa on the Coorw of Poetry from 182S to 1H2. By 
Uw MBM Atrthoc. In dmy tw, doth gUt, U. net. 

(Sm mite Daintr Vohwtt iMazj, p«ge SJ 

PAUOUS REVIEWS. Selected and Edited, with Introductory Notes. 

by R. BRIHUiy Johnson. In demy 8va, cloth gilt, giit top, 7s. 6d. net. 

" Ur. Brimley Johnaom is to be congtatnUted od the sldll iritkx 

which he has ccmipiled this in ta re atiii g. inatmctive and falgtily 



■ZPBRIUBNTS IN PLAT WRITING. Stz pla.jt la V« 

with KB Introductory Eavy. By Jon Lawnxaa 

d«ay Svo. doth fUt Sa. nat. 
FHB PCOMS OF IAMBS HOGG. Tfaa Bttrii^ Sw^MnL Sdectad 

and edltad, wldi an introdiictioB, by Wiuux Walucb, LL.I>. 

With photognTon portrait boatiaftitn. In down Sto, cloth gilt. 

gUt top, Sa. 
THE WOOING OF A GODDESS. By B. BoMross lUwuNaa. In 

ioolacap Svo, leather, 2a. 6d. net 
MODERN FRENCH UTERATURB. By B. W. Wsua, Ph.D. In 

crown SvD. doth gilt, S20 pp., 6a. not. 
MODERN ITALIAN LITBRATURE. By LacT Coui80R-Mou.it, 

AothoT of Guittpp* BortM tuid kit Frititd*. In crown 8vo, dotti 

^t, 860 pp., 6a. net. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK UTERATURB. From Homer to 

Julian. By Wiufsa Cavz Wuobt, Ph.D., late of Glrton CoUago, 

Cambddg*. In c.own 8va, dotii gilt, 544 pp., 6a. net. 
GRBEK INFLUENCE OH ENGLISH POETRY. By the Uta Profeaaot 

John Cbdrion CoLum. Edited with Introduction, by r ^oteaao* 

M. MMaauMi. In cnnni 8vo, doth gift, wjtb portiah. 3a. 6d. 

POLinCS, ETC. 

FAMOUS SPEECHES. Flirt Swlw. FKm CraaweU to Qladatoae. 

Selected and EdHod with Introductory Notea by Hnannr Pa01> 

In demy Svo, doth, 470 pp., 7a. 6d. net 
FAMOUS SPEECHES. Second Seri««. From Loid MacauUy to 



THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RULE. By Pkmbrokz Wicxb. LL.B , 
BmrtitUt-at-Uw. With a Preface by the Bt. Hon. Sir Edwabd 
CUiON, K.C., U.P. la aowB Svo, doth gilt, with iUnatratioB*. 
3a. ed. net 

PROVINCIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT virtiu HOME RULE. By Am 
iKun DsMOcmAt. In ciawn Svo, 128 pp. la. net. 

CLEAR THINKING, or An EogUihman'a Cned. By L. CzctL Swtb, 
M.A. (Oxon), F.R.CI. In crown Svo, doth gilt, 3*. 6d. net. 
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SCIENCE 

GRSAT ASTROHOHBRS. B7 Sir RoraxT Bux. D.Sc., IX.D.. F.R.S. 

With nonMitnu full-page and oth« illnstratlaiu. In dmy 8v« 

doth fOi. gilt top, 3a. M. nst. 
Uf STARRY REALMS. 

Heavens. With nn: 

demy 8vo, cloth gilt. gUt top, 3a.* 6^ net. 
IN THE HIGH HBAVEHSl By the tame Anthor. A popular acconnt 

of racaat lnten>tliig aattonomical weati and piMmomaiM, with 

nnmamiu foU-paige and other Utiutntiona. In demy Svo, dotb gilt, 

gUt top, 3a. 6d. net. 
ASTRONOUY FOR EVERYBODY. By Profeaaor Simon Nbwcohbb, 

LL.D; With an lotiodaction by Sir Romnn BikLL. lUtutrated. 

A populw ezpoaltlon of the wooden of the Heftvoua. In demy Svo, 

doth gift, gUt top, 3s. 6d. net. 



SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIALISU. By Pioteoaor Robui Fumi. LL.D. New, Revised and 
Cheaper Editioa. In demy Svo, cloth gilt. 8a. net. 

" A new, revised and ctaa«per edltioii of Profeesor Flint's masterly 
(tody will be generally welcomed. Referencea show that the 
additional notes are widl up to date." — Dmify MaU. 

WHAT IS SOCIALISU ? By " ScoraBuan." An attempt tc 
tiiaprinciplm and policy propoimd*d by the advocata* oT ' 
la dmy 8vo, doth gilt, 7a. 6d. 

THE SOCIAL WORKER'S GUIDE (See page 19). 



THEOLOGICAL 

HB PRAYER BOOK DICTIONARY. An Indiapenaable Volume of 
RaferaDce dealing with the origins, history, usa, and teaching of the 
several anthoilsed editions of the Bo^ of Common Fnyar witliin 
the AngHcn" C<numunioii. Its scope embracee all aooompanyinf 
ceiemMiieB and sopi^ementary rites, the omamenta of the Chnrcn 
and of all ministers. Church stmctuive and fittings in tb^ relation 
to worship, ecclesiastical persons and bodies, and the legislative 
jndidaJ or administrative authorities now or hereto! ora empowered 
" " "'"'"g powers In reratrd to the above. "'-^-^ *~ " 



r ftEordsing p 
LUvOBD, M.A 
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THEfU'CICAL jOMid.) 

Ffimtrty Viem at SI. LmJu A* BtMHuH ^ . WaUo». FnEaM by 
Tax Lou) Busor or Livzuoou 

ArtlclM by a««ilv 150 Coatxibnton, Inclnding : — Tlw BUbop at 
Ohcmt: Locd Hn^ Cecil: Di- Henaitaffe Day; Ilw l«t» Dr. 
Dowdca ffiiibop a< Ediobord) ; Caiuxi Driver : The Bidiop of 
RlpoD ; IM Fiovoat of Ktof** CoUage, CMnbridge ; 11m BUmd of 
lichfi^: Tbe Rev. T. A. lAcey : Ae Biahop of Monty ead Row : 
The fitabop of AbirdMn; Biihop Montgomery; The T'*^- 
Dmham; The Biibop ot Exeter; Caooa Sli 
P. V. Staltb ; Cuioo Staley ; Dr. Engeoe Sto 
CantarbtuT ; Cancn Bollock Welwtar ; The Re<r. JaoMS Be 
Pow^ ; ^oleeear EL B. Swote ; Dr. H. P. AUn : FnrfeMcr 



Da 



Poller Maittond. Mj^. P.S.A. ; Sir T. Sydney Lea, Bart. ; 
Chatiea mcbotaoa. F R.I.BA. ; Mi*. Roduuim ; Prafasaor J. E. 
Wnham. The work ie compLMe In Obb Vohuoe, oown 4to, half 
bather |lH,gat top, 860 pp., ah. net. Wril* for l» fp. Fwoip»etm* 
MMteMMc Utit of OuUrilmlan Mrf atHdu. tpmimmt prngat. tie. 

" A v«ry iocriiMfiil attompt to meet ■ ml want." — G i a rJ imm. 
"Thoron^ and Kholariy."— CAureJb Timt. "The book will 
take He place At oooe aofoogit onr Indi^MOMble wcrka of refer- 



yCtanymancani 
U^y Kbolariy TOioma."— Cmk* of 
coDteota anawar pcacticaUy ovary qnaetkia that wo can aak about 
the book. It wiU otake for Itaatf a p' 



THE BOOK OP ISAIAH. Newly TuitaunD wm Imtko- 
Dccnms, CuniuL Nona uni SxPLUTATioira bt G. H. Box, 
ILA. Together with a PreUtory Note by S. B. Daivxx, DJ}., 
Late Rauna ProfeMOc of Hebraw in the Unlventty of Ozfcid. and 
Caoos oTChriat Chntch. In datny Svo. cloth gilt, with two mua*, 
7a. «d. net. 

Tk* jltttMNMaaytlt"deaerveaU^ooaiiiMndatloa,"and that 
" Oi» advantage of having the praidMclea placod before na in 
aoQkethhtg Uke Um originai groopdng of linea far ontwai^ia the 
drawback of what ml^t here anduwre be regarded aa ^ntiary 
or nnnecaaaary alteratloaa . . the book recommanda ItMli by Ita 
acbolariy character. Ha daamiiaa of expoaitlon, and the tear l oaa. 
yat r e v erent apiilt of inveetlgatlon by which It i> animated." 

THE EZRA.AP0CALYP5E. Being Chaptoi 3—14 of the Book com- 
monly known aa IV. Ecra (or II. E»dcas}. TranaUtod fmn a criti- 
cally leviaed text, with czitlcal Introductituu, Notee. and Explana- 
tlona : with a General Intiodactfon to the Apocalraae, and an 
Appendix obtaining the Latin toxt By G. H. Box, H.A.. Anthn 
of n« Book of ltm«h, etc T«ether with a Prefatory Note by 
. UtLD., IMy MmgrnU Profuaar tm4 
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THR<«X)GICAL {MM.) 

Cmom of CMK Ckimh. OMftrnd. la dviiy Svo, doOi gUt, 4M 
pp., lOt. 6d. net. 

" Alraady koown to tbe ttadent by hli exoellaat «ditton ot 
Ittiak, Bfr. Box luts now Tentored racccaihiUy as iM thtaik, into * 
fi^ whkh Dr. Chailn had almost mad* hla own ; and Dr. OiailM, 
ve aro mm, will not be backward In grootlng bim aa a worthy 
MH/r^rw. Bfr. Box*! treatment of tbe wion* problam* pnaaated 
ime deamMi and thoroughnesi whlc 
Mr. Box has laid the readers of 2 
Eidnta nnder tbe highest obllgaboos, and has produced a work, 
the aalj tboror^h English work on the subject, which doea hononr 
to EngUah ach^nhlp and will be iudlspenaable to all itodenta of 
tliis portion of the Apooypha." — Sp*cialor. 
THE REUGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE. An Intro- 
dnction to the Study of Jndafim from the New Testament Period. 
By W. O, £. OBarxRLXY, D.D., and G. H. Box, H.A. In demy 8vo, 
doth gilt, with eight UlustratloBa. Second, Revised, and Cheaper 
Editkn, 7r. 6d. net. 

" It Is not often that a large book can be wi l lla a on a large subject 
In tbe field td rettglon, which la so entirelv new and fresh as this 
important TOhuoe. ... Its novelty and freshness lies In its ptint 
of view. Itlaastndyof Judaism by Qtristlanscholara of the Chnrch 
of Eai^and, wiftteo for a Christian public and It Is a sympathetic 
•van a loving study." — Ckmtk Timti. 

" Its anHtors have w r lttai with good will and srltb qoita axcap- 
tknud knowledge."— /M»M Ckromiel*. 
THB EVOLUTION OP THE HESSIAHIC IDEA. A Study m CttM- 
FAKATivn RxudoK. By the Rev. W. O. B. OBaruLzr, D.D. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. Od. net 

" Dr. Oeatedey'i new work deewsa the serloas eooddecatloa 
□fstndents. . . Itlastimulatfng. earnest, frank, full of intarcatlng 
infoTDUtlaa. . . . Likely to prove very useful to a wide drcle oi 
leaders. " — A Uuttaum. 
THB FUTURE UFB AND MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By F. 
Claudx Kxmivon, H.B. Id crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with diataaint^ 
3s. 6d. net. 

" Hie anthoc shows Out aimpleat edncated reader that there la 
nothing whatever in scientific discoveries to weaken our faith in 
Ouistianity."— Tka Raeonl. 
THE SAU50H-SAGA AND ITS PLACE IN COMPARATIVE RSUGION. 

S> the Rev. A. Skvthx Paurx, D.D. In crown Svo, cloth gUt. 
d) three illustratioas, 5a. net 
Tht Wulmitiittr Giutttt says : — His book la full of Interat, 



THB KINGDOM WITHIN. Bang Teaching for our Day Recorded 
Enluslvely by St. Lake. ^ A«(ssStani.xyLbaxbm. In crown 
8vo^ ck>ai glH, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
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THBOLOGICALfWH 



THOUGHTS ON SOME OP THE HIRACLBS OP JESUS. Ai Masks 
OP TRX Way of Life. By tiie Right Hon. and Most RaV. Cosmo 
GoBSON Lano, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. In crmm Stq, 
elotb gilt, gilt top, fc. 

" A delightful book, fiiU of belpfnbMM aod a»OK."—Mttkoditt 

THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE PARABLES OF JESUS. ByttMnme 

Aathoi. Ib down 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tM>, 6s. 

" We c*n only expnos one wonder at the fredmeas of treatmeat 
which he has been Able to bring to BUnuUMrabject." — Ths Tim—$. 

FAUOUS SSRM0N8 BT EHGUSH PREACHERS. From ttaa Vm- 
nuBLK BwDK to H. P. LiDDOH. Edjtad with Hlstoncal ftnd Ko- 
gnphlcs) Notee by Canon Dooolas Haclxans, H.A. In demy 
Svo, dolfa gUt, fle. net. 

" This it a daHghtfnl coUecttoa. and the reading pnbUe owe « 
debt ol gratjtade to Canon Mafiamwi Canoo Uadeane's Introdac- 
tione to the Secmcnt we b> do menu the least ralnable peit ot 
the work ... it deean'ei, and will no donbt recolve, n hearty 
wekome front all rending meo intereated In tbo htotory ol oar 
Cbnrcb. " — RMcord. 

LAY SERUONS FROM " THE SPECTATOR." By U. C E. WHh 
aa introdi ------ - - . .. 

gilt, gilt t< 

THE GOSPEL OF JOY AND STRENGTH : 

either side Um Line By Asthuk G. B. Wkst, Rtctw of St. Dtmttmt- 
in-lhfB*tt ; Hon. Stcrttary of Ihs Bitkop of LonJon'i EwamjthtHt 
OuneU. In crown. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 



THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. By the same Author. In crown Bro, 

cloth glH. 3i. 6d. 

ON LIFE'S THRESHOLD : Talxb to Yoono PnoFLB on Charactu 

the same Author. Translatec 

I, doth gUt, gUt top, 3b. 6d. 

THE SmPLE UFR. By the same Author. Translated tram the 

French by Mams Looise HnirDn. With Uogc^hical akabft by 

GnACB KDia. New Edition. In foolacap Svo, dodt gilt. Is. Mt 
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THEOLOGICAL ifitmtd.) 

THE COHHANDlfEirTS OF JBSU5. Br tiM S«y. R. P. Homom. 

Popai** adltioo. In crown 8vo. doth gilt, 2b. 6d. net. 
THE TEACHIHG OF JESUS. By the tuna Aatbor. PDpoUr editlcML 

In cnnra Svd, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 
HELP FOR THB TEMPTED. By Profcnor Alios R. Wklls. WitiiMi 

Introdnction by the Rev. F. B. Mkysk, BJl. In foolscap St«, 

doth gltt, gilt top, 2a. 6d. : also in p^par coven, price Is. 6d. 
THE IHDWELLiHG CHRIST. By the lato Hknrt Allom, D.D. 

In Urg* crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3a. 6d. 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR LENT. Readings for the Forty Days' Faat. 

By The Rer. Vkknon Si*i.by, Hon. Canon of Invemeaa CatbedraL 

Antbor <a Tit Catltolic StHiitm. etc., etc. In foobcap Svo, doth, 

la. 6d. net. Leather gUt, gilt top, 2t. 6d. n«t 
The plan of the work is to give the reader food for reflection 

braoded on Christian doctrine, in the best sense of the term, and t* 

tnm each day's reading, or portion, to bear npon character and 

practical religion. 



A BOOK OP THE LOVE OF JESUS. By the late R. H. Bknsom. 

In foobcap 8va, leather gilt, gilt tiH>, 3a. 6d. net : cloth 2s. net. 

" An anthology ol some old Cathcuic devotloos, slightly moden- 

tnd, which will appeal to many by naaon of Its slmpUdty and 

beauty. " — T^-Jm/i. 



Inutispiece. 2s. net. Leather gilt, gUt top, photogravn* 
Irontmieca, 3a. net. 

" We give a cordial and gratefal welcome to this beaotifnl little 
book about One Lady, and her chnrdies, pictures. Images, shrinet, 
gnilda, wells and salutations, and the poems, prayaia and days that 
honour her," — Catholic Tinut. 



m OUR LADVS PRAISE. An Anthok^ of Vene. Compiled by 
E. HuiiDTAcz Day, D.D., F.S.A. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. Viscomn IIaufax. In foolscap Svo, cloth, with photo- 

Cure, 2s. net ; leather gilt, gilt top, with photogravure 
tisplece, 3s. net. 
n ANSWER TO PRAYER. Testimonies of Persooal Expeiieacce. By 
Bishop Boyn-CARPHNTXR, the late Dban of Sausbdxy, Canon 
Knox Littlx, M.A., the late Rev. Dr. Johk Watson (" Lui 
Haclakkm "}. Rev. Dr. R. F. Hortoh, the late Rev. HaoH Paid 
Hucau, and othna. Chester edition. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
gjtttop, & 
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THEOLOGICAL janM.) 

THE LITBRART STUDY OF THE BIBLB. As Mcoont o( tba leadinc 
tormt of Utentnn In the Saciad Writing*. By F ioltmot R. G 
MODLTOM. H. A., FhJ>. Cheaper Edition. In d«nr Bvo, cloth gitt. 



" A vslnnble help to the ctady at the i 
We henrtilj recomiDend this book." — DrnOy 



SaCTod Writings . 



THB PRACTICAL WISDOM OF THE BtBLE. Edited with nn hitn- 
dnctlon by J. St. Lob Stkachsy (Editor of Tlu St^^mlor). In 
dem7 16mo, leather 3a. 6d. net 
THB ST. PAUL'S HANDBOOKS. Edited by E. Hmmitagb Dat. 
D.D., F.S.A. E«ch tai crown 8vo, cloth gat, 2a. 6d. net. 

Thii new aerlBa maksi a strong appeal to the large aumba of 
boar Churchpeople who desire to obtain cleai guidance for t^em- 
■elna upon thoae qneatiooa of faith and practice whicb e m etga 
from time to time into the field of controversy. The volumea are 
written by Prieeta and Laymen who have received the Faitb 
from the Catholic Chorch in the English Provinoea. 
THB HimSTRY OP THB CHURCa By E. HBamrau Dat 

DJ>., F.S.A. 
THB ATHANASIAN CRBBD. By the Bxv. Omom OovGua 

Uaclxahb, M.A. 
THEPAPALQUESnOH. BytheRev.G.BAYnSLORoBnrs.B.A. 
THB CHURCH IN THE MODERN STATE. By Fudbmce 



TKBSOCIALRESULTSOFEARLVCHRISTIANITY. ByCS 

Tranalatsd by Mrs. Tvomrm. With Preliaunarr EsMy by R. W 
Dalx, LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3i. fld. net. 

" An easy book to read, and the edncated layman wUl find it 
full cd vital inteieit, while the more eatacting stadent will have the 
fnrthec satlafactlon of being provided wHh fnU and predae ivferencea 

'- "- iginal aathodtiBa Ui which m ' — '" " 

NotHmtktm Daily E*pT§u. 



HODSRHISH. A RxcosD AMD Rsvimv. By the V«b. A. T.ksub 
LiLLKY, M.A., Arekdtaeon of Lvdlow. In demy 6vo, doth gilt, 
6a. net. 



I. 6d. I 

" Here is the book for which we have so long waited. . . We 
may aay at once that the work could hardly have been better done. 
It ti3tm a comprehensive survey of tiie main qneatiiMi, and of 
■nattecs related to It. It Is atxanged with an admttable dettinesa." 
—CImrA Timt*. 
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THB CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE. A Handbook tor aU ponoiu. i 

Cleiical or Lay, who require k Book of Reference on qowtioiu o^ 
Church Law or Ecclenology. Edited by Aktbub Rbtvouis, U.A. 
Is crown 8vo, cloth, 368 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 

" The work li octremely well done. Within the space ei 339 
pagea, well and clearly printed in double columns, too editor ha* 
Banaged to include nearly a thousand articles and definition*. 
Hw artlclea on various l^ai points are lucid and authoritative ; 
tboae on ecclcaiology interestiiig and practical ; those on historical 
points are commendably free from bias. In fact it is a trustworthy 
and convenient guide on the many matters on which the charchman 
constantly finds hirpf^'f In need of information." — Ckurei Tim**. 

CHURCH ACCOUNTS. A Simple, CoDdse Method of Account Keenng. 
for nse by the Clei^, Cbarcbwardens, and other Ofadals. WiOi 
Model Accounts. Compiled by the Rev. W. G. Dowslky, B.A. 
Slse ISi in. bv 9i in., hau-lsather, 106 pp.. with Interleaved blotting- 
paper. 6s. 6d. net. 

" An exceedingly nsefnl volnmo. ... As to Its thoronghness 
tliere can bo no doubt ; . , . f^ large and highly orgsnlaed parishBe 
ft would be difficult to devise anyuiing better. — dtmrdiMM. 

COMPANION TO HTHNS, A. AND M. By the Rxv. C. W. A. Baoon, 
(M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. , 3a. 6d. net. 

For the ccmvenience of the Clergy, Cboiimaeteis, and peraces 
Intereated in hjmnology, this bocui is also bound up with the 
Hymnal itaeU, as folhiws : in cloth gilt, 6b. net, and in leather 
(lit. gilt top, an India paper, 9s. net. 

" Much industry has gone to the maHng of this manna! . It 
contains notes on hymn-singing in genentl, on the chief hymn- 
books, on hymns, tunes, composers and authors, varying versions, 
and mnch cue. Qioirmasters, organists, and parish priests will do 
well to place it on their shelves for reference. — Church Tim**. 



" A book of refaranoa of more than average value. The need 
of snch a book b patent, and we do not know of any other publica- 
tion which attempts to supply It. The notes are arranged In 
alphabetlca] order, and, ganinlly speaking, they are wooaerfBUy 
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low TO TEACH AND ( 
of EdacatiaDAl H«tluMlB lo tho Rdlgtons lutmctloa of C 

By tho Eev. J. A. Rivni"- ~ " "' 

St. Fkol'B CkUodnd Choi 
Bishop or Glodcbstxk. 
fUt, li. 6d. net. 

" Thia la ui Invkloable Utile book ... it ml^t well be pot 
tnto tho luuub of every Sondsy School teacher.— Ckitrekm aM . 

THE LONDON CHURCH HANDBOOK. Betng » Compendiom «f 
InlonnatJm npoo Choidi A&ain In the Coontr of London [Dioceaw 
of London and SouthwulO. Second year ot Usoe (1913-14). la 
ciown 8vo, cloth, 400 pp., &. net. 

THB POETRY OF PLANTS. By the late Haoa Hacmilum. D.D.. 
LL.D. In CMwtt 8vo, ckrth gUt, 3a. 6d. net. 

A ooUection of popnUr atudlea, ahowiog the many points of bean^ 
•ad Interaet about aonM of tho commoneat of onr tieaa and wild 



TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. Setting forth tho htetorical 
and llteiary aasodationa of those ancient hoetolriea, together wltt 
an account of the moat notable co&ee-hoDsea, clubs, and plMsnie 

C ma of the Kltiah metiapolia. By Hvnbt C. Shklijt. Ib 
crown 8vo, doth gilt, silt top, with coloured fro n tt a ptoce and 



FLEET STREET IN SEVEN CENTURIES. Being a Hlatory of the 
growth of London beyond the Walla Into the Weetem Llber^ 
and of Fleet Street to our time. By Walikr GnoRan Bxll 
Anthor of Th* TJUmw from CJitlt*a lo tin Nor*. With a Foreword 
^ Sir Wm. P. Trdoar, Bt. Wth 46 UloatrstlonB. Drawingi by 
T. R. Way, Hanallp Fletcher, R. Anning Bell, T. E. Knlghtlay ; 
reprodnctlona of ola prints, original documcata, mapa and {rfiato- 
gia^ha. In demy Svo, dottt, gut top, 15a. net 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL CLOSE. Ita Hlitcrical and Uterary 
A*Mciatiim>. By John Vavghak, H.A., Camon Rasidaitiary of 
Wincktsttt. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with illastiattons and pltm ot 
Cathedral Oose. Ss. net. 

" Here ia all the learning of the antiqaary wtUiout a trace of hia 
dryness. It is indeed a delightful book that Canon Van^an 
invaents to na, welcome to all who k>ve cathedral closes. . . ." — 
Ch%treli Tim»s. 
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The Nations In Europe now at War 

«re eduuadvely dealt with in the ooUble 
Countrie* and Peoplei Series 

Tlie book* picoent a clear and tmthfal pictnrs of tlifl peopla, 
both townaf oik and cooatryf oik in all classes, Irom King or Fresiiient 
to the peasant, their tastes, their habits, their ideals. The country 
m each case is faithfally presented. 

Each in imperial ISma, ckrth gilt, gilt top, with mboat 90 full-page 
plate illustrations and map. 6s. net. 
^UUCAHY OF THE GERHAMS. By RoBnr IL Bbut. 

" Hi. Beny abondantly proves his atdlity to wilts of Gtmtanf 
•/ tlu Gt rm ant in an able and Informing fashion. — Dttily Ttitsraph. 

AUSTRIA OP THE AU5TRIANS AND HUNGARV OF THE 
HUNGARIANS. By L. KsiXN&a, Paola AkhoiJ] and Aktbub 
L. DxusLX. 

" The joint authors of this comprehensive study supply jnat 
what ia needed, and both as a reference book and an attractive 
stcconnt of the conntry it is to be recommended highly." — Man- 
ehtsttr CotiHer. 

TURKEY OP THE OTTOMANS. By Lccv M. ]. Garmrtt. 

"There conid hardly be a better handbook for the newspaper 
leader who wants to understand all the conditions of the ' danger 
■one.* " — spectator. i L. 

FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. By E. Habrisom Barxbk. 

" A book of general information coiiceming the life and genius 
■'""■- '- --' - "-' --' '-) contemporary 



RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS. By H. Wbitmorz Williams, Ph.D. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in the Daily News, says : " In a series of 
twelve brilliant chapters. Doctor Williams has given aa complete 
and balanced an account of present-day Russia as any one coold 
desire. ... I could go on, sitting over this book and writing about 
it, for days. ... It is the most stimulating book upon inter- 
national reactions and the physical and intellectual being of a State 
that has been pot before ue English reader for many years." 

JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. By FKdessor J. H. LoRoroso. 
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TRAVEL AMD TOPOGRAPHT Itentd. } 

SBRVtA or THE SERVIAMS. By Cm>o Hijatoticil ' 

" It la a naefnl uid infomwtive work utd it dncrvM to be widatr ' 
imA."^ Liotrpoel Dmity Canntr. 

ITALV OF THE ITALIANS. By Hxuui Zixmut. 

" Th« knowledge and judgment displayed in the volume are trnh 
••totmdiiig, and tb« Ubour the antbor haa expended on it haa mad* 
H aa lodlspensable as Baedakw to the traveller, as well as iavalitatile 
to the student of modecn tlmea." — Daiif TtU{T»ph. 

GREECE OF THE HELLENES. By Lucy M. J. Garmxtt. 

" Miss Gamett's admirable little book should accompany a! 
vtoitors to Greece." — MattchtsUr Guardian. 
HOLLAND OF THE DUTCH. By the same aothor. 

"... It contaioa eveiything that one needs to knot* aboal 
the country. Mr. Boulgei luu the seeing eye. and everything it 
described with vivacity and sympathetic intight." — Abtrdaen Ftm 
Prtsi. 
SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. By Mrs. Vilubbs-Wardbll. 

" Within little more than 250 pages she has collected ft mass aJ 
Olda«d informatioa which must be simply invaluable to any one 
who wants to know the iacts of Spanish Ufe at the present day. 
Nowhere else, so far aa we are aware, can a more complete and v« 
comftendious account of modem Spain be found. — Pall MmM 

GOMttU. 

SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. By Frank Wzbb. 

" llr. Webb's account of that unknown country Is intiinate, 
faithful, and interesting. It is an attempt to convey a real kno«' 
led)^'! tA a striking people — an admirably auccesafui attempt."— 
Morning Laadtr. 

Othn Volmma in pftpamHim. 

The "All Red" Series 



THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. Bunbabd 
BiNoaoiB Wisa (formerly Attorney-General of New South Wala^. 
Second Edition Revised. 

" The ' All Red ' Series sbocld became known as the Well-Read 
Series within a short space of time. Nobody Is better qntUMed t* 
write of Australia than the lata Attomey-GeiMral of New Sontk 
Wales, who knows the country intimately and writes of it witt 
enthusiasm. It is one of the best acconnta of the Island Contincot 



-Glob*. 
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THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND. By the Ute Sii Akthui P. 
DoDCLAS, Bt., formerly Under-SecretAry for Defence, New ZeaUmd, 
and previously a Lientecant. R.N. 

" Thtwe wbo have baled to flad romance in ths history at the 
Britlah Empire abonid read Tha Dominion of New Zaaland. Sir 
Arthni DongUa conbives to prtaent in the 444 pages of his book an 
admirable account of life in New Zealand and an impartial sammary 
of her development np to the presMit time. It is a most aUnrisg 
[ricture that one conjures np after reading it," — Standard. 



" Hie publishers conld hardly have fonad an anthor better 
qtiaMed than Bfr. Griffith to represent the premier British Dominion 
... an excellent plain acconnt oi Canada, one of the best and moct 
GOmprehenaive yet p'-blished tmstworthy." — Aliunaum. 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIEa Their History, Eesonrcos. and fto- 
grrees. By Algermoh E. Aspdiall, Sterttary to th» Wtst Indim 
CommtOM. 

"... hence the value ol sach a book aa Mr. Aspioall haa 
compiled so ridlfnlly. Its treatment of current topics is copious, 
□p-to-daU, and foil of i^aried Interest . . . every visitor to the 
West India wiU be weU advised if he takes Hr. Asplnall's book as 
Us gnlde." — Timtt 

THE UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA. With chapters on Rhodesia and the 
Native Territories of the High Commission. By W. Basil Wobuoudw 
S«mttiim Edilar of Ikt " JokMmcsbttrt Star." 

"... The promoten of ' AU Red Series ' got the right man f^ 
the work. Mr. Worsfold's considerable experience of the maidng 
of the country from withiu, combined with his training as a jonr- 
nalist. have enabled him to cope with the task in a way that would 
have been impossible to a less skilled and well-informed annalist. 
Into 500 pages he has compressed the main outlines of the history 
snd get^raphy of that much-troubled dominion, the form (A its 
new Constitution, its industrial developments, and social and 
political outlook. The volume is au encydopxdJa of its subject." 
— Yorhthin Poa. 



" Str Bampfylde Fuller was well qualified to wiito sach a book as 
this which Mil serve admirably for an introductiou to the study of 
Indian conditions and politica. Sir Bampfylde Puller preaenta a 
complete picturs of the Indian Empire — the country, ita peo^, 
Ma.jDvas'maeat, and ita future prospecta." — Tihm*. 
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South American Handbooks 



mnd finutca of the vuioua conntiics of Sooth Amcricft. Each 
vdameindemySvo, cloth glh, with iUuBtr&tioiuand map*. 6s. ^M. 

PSRU. Br E. C ViviAM. 

SOUTH BRAZIL. By E. C Bdlbt. 

COUnmiA. By V. UviNB. With latrodnction by B. SMfiM Curo. 

NORTH BRAZIL. By E. C BcuT. 

CHILfi IBoth by GsoBaB J. Uills. Witti u IstndDctlM 

ARGBNTINA f by W. H. Kokbbl. 

Otiur Volumtt in praparatioti. 

WOtTSR UPS U SWITZERLAND. lia Sporla uid Hnlth Com. 
By lira. U. L. Mid Wnnntsn M. A. Brookk. Nm* Edftioii. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 290 pp., with coloured frontlnilece and maiiy 
niU-page plato, map*, and other illustiaitioiu, 3a. 6d. net. 



a winter vist to Switcecland. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Fosd FAiityoKS. With an Intioducttoo 
by tiie Hon. J. H. Tdkmkk {Agtut-Gftural for BritUk CoJumMa 
in London). In crown 8vo, ISO pp., with 23 full-page UliutiattoDS 
and map. 2a. not. 

WAHDERIHGS on the Italian RIVIERA. The Reoonl of a Im- 
nnly tour in Liguiia. By FaBDBkic Lbbs. With cotonred plate, 
and 60 lllustiationB, map. In Uxgfi crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
7*. ed. net. 

"Theltali 
ol vUton, and Ur, Ltms haa d 
writing this very readable and pleasant volume. All Intellectnal 
people will a^Tpreclate the dMcriptkm of local cnrtoms, ait and 
aichltectare, literature and folk lore, wUch Hr. Lee* haa aet bimsoU 
to SEponnd." — WorU. * _ 

THE IMMOVABLE EAST. Studies of the People and CustcHns of 
Palestine. By Phiup J, Bau>bnspbrcbb. With Biographical 
Introduction by FRBDRni'^ I.SFS. With 24 full-page plate illus- 
trations and map. In <!i.Jt^ dvo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7b. 6d. oet 
" Nothing BO intimate haa yet appeared upon the subject aa ttui 
book. To Uiose who know already something of the pet^e and the 
life dcM^bed, there is no book we ahould recommend more strongly 
to snJargB their knowledge." — Th» Athmtaum. 

Primii hr 5fr Imi PUmmt * Sow, LU^ £Mt 
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14 DAY USE 

RETURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED 

LOAN DEPT. 

Thii book is due on the lut date nunped below, ot 

on (he date to whidi leoewed. 

Renewed books are subject to immediate recalL 
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